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AGRICULTURAL. 


| 
| HERD AT MEDWAY. 


Fifteen Years V With the Silo. 


HOW 


ENSILAGE DOUBLED MR. DANIELS’ 


One of the oldest silos in the country 
is that owned by Mr. J. M. Daniels of 
Medway. It was constructed fifteen 
| years ago, not long after the publication 
of the ensilage experiments of Dr. J. M. 

| Bailey at Billerica. Dr. Bailey was the 
pioneer of silo building in this country, 
}and his silo was erected in 1879, while 
Mr. Daniels’ silo was built about a year 


later. 
BUILT ON FRENCH MODELS. 


| In the early days of ensilage the 


, American experimenters built and man- 
| aged their silos according to the direc- 
| tions of the French writers from whom 
| their information was obtained, and the 
material used was stone and masonry or 
/concrete. Mr. Daniels’ silo is of stone, 
| lined with cement; but if he were to 
| build again he says he would probably 
| use wood, because of the cheapness of 
|constrnction. Yet he is well satisfied 
with his massive stone affair which has 
lasted so long and is still as good as 


Youne GRAPEVINES can be ane ever. 


ed this month as well as at any time. 





Tue very young trees should not be) 
allowed to bear this year. 


Apples are | fire proof. 


“ONE ADVANTAGE 
‘sis that it is 
If my barn should burn oieny 


‘of the stone silo,” he said, 


cheap and not worth the harm they will | the contents of the silo would be safe.’ 


do the trees. | 


Onr of the best kinds of late sweet) 
corn is ‘he Country Gentleman. The | 
kernels reach deeply towards the centre, | 
and for this reason the corn should be| 
boiled longer than other kinds. It is) 





CLAYIsH soils require more grass se na | 
to obtain a good catch because a lant 3 
cannot so readily oxpend gga eat 
while new seed, whish“n may afterward 
fall upon the Ji, fails to spread sno 
the hard surface. Double the quantity | 
used for a loose, loamy soil should be) 
sown. Heavy seeding makes fine hay, 
keeps out weeds and prevents so many 
bare spots. Before seeding clayish soil: 
the surface should be made perfectly | 
fine by harrowing repeated many times. 


TROUBLESOME animals are generally 
made so through somebody’s neglect. | 
They have been kept in fields where the | 
unduly low, or they | 
have been kepton scant fare. It may 
be that the untaught have learned to} 
jump or to break down an enclosure | 


fences have been 


through companions who have previous- 
ly learned such tricks, and who should, 
in consequence, have been restrained. | 
Butthere is no influence so potent in | 
causing animals to break over or through 
fences as short supplies of food. Give 
them all they wil eat and they will be 
contented. Pat them on short supplies 


and they become restless. 


—_ — | 


In Massachusetts the average condi- 
tion of corn, September Ist, is given as | 
hundred; the average condition of 
rye when harvested as ninety-seven ; the | 
dverage condition of oats when harvested 
as one hundred; the average condition | 
of barley when harvested as one hun- 

dred; the average condition of back-| 
wheat September Ist as ninety-six ; the 

average condition of potatoes as eighty-| | 
one; the average condition of apples as | 
one hundred and one; the average con- 

dition of peaches as forty-five; the aver- 

age condition of grapes as ninety; tue | 
number of stock hogs fattening as com- 
the | 


ove 


pared with last year as ninety-six ; 
average condition of stock hogs as to) 


ent heights. 


‘*Does it keep the ensilage as well as 
a wooden silo?” 

‘Yes; the quality is exactly as good, 
and there is but little waste.” 

This silo is rectangular in shape, forty 
feet long, twelve feet wide and sixteen 


| feet deep, and when full holds from 150 


the sweetergofallkinds. Its chief draw- 
back is ts Prtveme lateness. i 


to 190 tons, sufficient, as Mr. Daniels 
finds. to winter thirty cattle, giving 
‘nem thirty to ‘torty-tive pounds a aay 
with other food. 

SOLIDLY BUILT. 


The silo was constructed inside the 
barn, resting upon the cellar foundation. | 
It is built very much like a common 
cellar, large stone laid in masonry. The 
‘inside of the structure is pointed with | 


tirely smooth surface. There are win-| 
dow-like openings in the side, which al- 
| low the removal of the ensilage at differ- 
The filling is done from 
the top. A convenient side-hill outside 
permits the landing of the fodder upon 
a platform over the top of the silo. On 


| this platform the cutting machinery is | 


placed, and the cut ensilage material 
dvops directly into the silo. The intro- 
duction of chain carriers now renders 


| this arrangement a non-essential in silo 


building. Power for the machinery 
comes from a six-horse power steam 
ex.gine through a long line of shafting. 
The engine is used for other purposes 
also. 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

‘«Does the silo pay, Mr. Daniels?” 
‘«Certainly. 


|as many cows as before.” 

‘‘Have you ever had trouble with the 
ensilage?”’ 

«It has always been satisfactory when 
the corn was preperly ripened. It is 
not so good if the corn isimmature. The 
| grain should be well glazed. The main 
thing I have found is to have the corn 
of good quality, well-ripened. It is not 
best to put it in while wet.” 


‘‘How long does it take to fill the| 


9)? 


| silo? 

‘‘About a week with two or three 
teams and six to eight men. We cut) 
it up short, ears and all, tramp it down | 
and cover with four or five inches of hay, 


It enabled me to double | 
| the capacity of the farm, to keep twice 


pack. BatI think I should prefer to 
dry my corn, then try to preserve it 
whole. Whole stalks are too hard to 
handle, both in filling and emptying the 
silo.” 

‘‘Do you find the ensilage good for the 
cattle?” 

‘«Yes; it increases their appetites and 
I can feed them more grain. I feed 
about ten quarts; four quarts corn meal 
and six quarts shorts. The silo enabled 
me to double the number of cows and 
thus to double my capital, as if I had 
bought another farm.” 


The Milking Machine. 


IS ECONOMICAL AND WORKS WELL, BUT 
CANNOT BE KEPT CLEAN. 


Bonne TERRE Mo., Oct., 1, 1896. 

Ep. Mass. PLouGHMAN: DEAR Sir:— 
Some time ago you wrote us, asking for 
our opinion of the merits of the cow 
milking machine. We delayed answer- 
ing your letter because we were anxious 
to give the machine a careful and more 
extended trial. 

We may premise our observations by 
remarking, that as we milk two hundred 
cows we were anxious for the success 
of the machine, and began using it 
prejudiced in its favor, and complied 
carefully with the maker’s and inventor’s 
| instruction. 

Now as to our conclusions. In our 
judgment, as a milking machine it is a 
valuable invention. We attached it to the 
cows without any trouble, and did not 
find a single cow in our herd that we 
had difficulty in milking by the machine ; 
in fact, the cows liked the procese, and 
preferred it to hand milking. It is 
quick in its operation, does not annoy 
the cows, they never have a strange 
imilker, and the machine does not 
| frighten or abuse them. It is also more 

| economical than hand milking, as three 
men can milk one hundred cows ina 
| little over an hour. The milk also is 
handled in a more cleanly manner, as 








cement mortar, and is lined throughout | there is no chance of dirt from milkers’ 
| with cement, so that it presents an en- | 


hands, or the cows’ udders, or germs 
‘from the barn falling into the milk. 

| But here our praise of the machine 
| ceases, for its bad features more than 
counter-balance the good qualities we 
have mentioned. It is absolutely im- 
possible to keep it clean, and this will 
be understood when it is stated that the 
milk from each cow must pass through 
some four feet of rubber tubing, and 
thence through a considerable length of 
galvanized iron piping, the joints of 
which are made by ordinary couplings, 
in each of which there is a depression. 
The outside of the pipes can be easily 
cleaned, but although the makers state 





,| that cold water will cleanse the pipes 


|internally, we could not clean them 
/even with steam and sal-soda. The 
| consequence is that the milk in passing 
| through the rubber tubes and pipes be- 
}comes tainted, and will not keep for 
| many hours. 

| Weare not the only parties who find 
| this trouble, and while we should be 
pleased beyond measure to see the diffi- 
culties removed, we give you this in- 
formation that your readers may know 
the facts. 

Mr. Levi Chubbuck, expert dairy 
agent for this state, informs us that he 
has written to the company at Waterloo, 
lowa, for circulars referring to this 
machine, and invited them to exhibit it 
| at the St. Louis Fair, but they failed to 

answer his letter. We are unable to 
state if they are still in business or not. 
Finally, we would say that in our 





weight and size asone hundred ; and the | |, ty» of which is laid a fioor of hard) fa~woe: if the good qualities of this 


average condition of tobacco as one 


hundred and thirteen. 


To Fertilize | the Roots. 


A German inventor has brought out 
a simple contrivance to apply liquid | 
mapure to the roots of plants. It is) 
called a Gnomon, and consists of a fan- 
nel-shaped top, which is securely fast-| 
ened to a thin steel tube, provided at 
the bottom with a sharp point. A little 


above the point some holes are punched, | 


through which the fluid fertilizer intro- 
duced at the top is allowed to ooze out. 
The Gnomon is easily forced into the | 
soil and as easily pulled out. It admits | 
water or fertilizer at a point twelve | 


inches or less beneath the ground, and | 


is of particular value in hot houses, 
fruit orchards and on truck tore 


| planks, the whole weighted down with | 


'a few inches of stones. There is only 
‘one-half to three-fourths inches of 
| waste.” 

EXPENSES. 

| ‘«What is the cost?” 

‘It costs about 75 cents a ton to put it 
| into the silo. I reckon the total cost of 
| raising crops and filling silo at $2.50 per 
| ton. It requires about eight acres of 
| corn to fill the silo.” 

‘What kind of corn?” 
| «Southern white. It grows very tall, 
|sixteen feet, and,on my land, matures 

its grain. My land is rather early.” 
OTHER HINTS. 

| «If you had no machinery would you 

have a siloto preserve the corn uncut?” 


‘¢In that case I should grow a smaller 


kind of corn which would be easier to 


machine could be combined with those 
of the Thistle machine, a satisfactory 
| solution of the problem of machine 
milking would be reached. 

Ropert SELtors, Sec. 
Bonne Terre Farming and Cattle Co. 





Some people prefer to coat shingles 
with some preparation, after laying 
them. First put on a coat of hot coal 
tar; after this coat is well dried in, ap- 
ply a second coat; and while the tar is 
still moist, dust it over quite thick with 
fine sand. We prefer to soak the shin- 
gies in lime water before laying, and to 
use no coating. 





Rye straw which seeme to be full of 
ergot should be fed only to horses or 
young stock. It is liable te cause abor- 
tion when fed to cows iu calf. 





Babcock Test Described. 


Several methods of rapidly determin- 
ing the fat content of milk with the aid 
of chemical reagents have been devised. 
One of the most accurate is the Babcock 
milk test. The little machine construct- 
ed toapply this test, and of which sev- 
eral patterns are made, is in use in al- 
most all well-conducted milk-receiving 
stations. It requires abouta tablespoon- 
ful of milk for a sample, and the exact 
percentage of fat in it can be determined 
by this test in ten or fifteen minutes. 
The result is obtained by the action of 
centrifugal force combined with some 
chemical effects. The original cost of 
the machine is from $3 to $15, according 
to size and pattern, and a few cents’ 
worth of materials are used at each oper- 
ation. Its manipulation is easily learned 
and it can be successfully operated by 
any careful person. A definite amount 
of the milk or cream to be tested is 
measured in a pipette and placed in a 
bottle which has a long, slender, gradu- 
ated neck ; sulphuric acid is then added, 
and the bottle shaken until the mixture 
becomes dark colored, which requires 
but afew moments. 

The bottle is then placed in the ma- 
chine, by which it is rapidly revolved in 
a horizontal position with the neck to- 
ward the centre. The fat is thus forced 
toward the neck by the other contents of 
the bottle, which are heavier and there- 
fore thrown away from the centre to the 
bottom of the bottle. Sufficient warm 
water is added to bring the fat up into 
the neck, where its exact percentage can 
be read on the scale. From two to 
twenty-four bottles, containing as many 
ihe a ee Zn. 


» ‘ 
eseates tua cd a 


time. 





Facts About Milk. 


| There are about 17,000,000 cows in 
| this country, or one to every four in- 
habitants ; one cow, however, furnishes 
the milk, butter, and cheese for more 
than four persons, as large quantities 


of dairy products are exported. 





Although this is the greatest dairy 
country in the world it does not lead in 
the per capita consumption of dairy 
products; one of the principal reasons 
for this is the failure of Americans to 
appreciate the food value of milk and 
its products. In some of the older 
European countries two or three times 
as much milk and cheese is consumed, 
per capita, asin the United States. 

Globules of different sizes are found 
in the milk of any cow, but with certain 
breeds the size is uniformly larger than 
with other breeds. The milk of Jersey 
and Guernsey cows has this peculiarity, | 
which explains why the cream rises so | 
readily on it and why the skim milk is 
so thin and poor, large globules natur- 
ally being able to get to the top more 
quickly than small ones, many of which 
can not rise at all. 


Many are the tribulations of the city 
milkman. Numerous well-authentica- 
| ted cases are known where customers 
| have complained of milk received, and 
upon investigation it has been proved 
that servants in the house tampered 
with the milk, removing cream for their 
own use or adding old milk or vinegar 








to make it sour prematurely. The ob- 
ject of the latter was,in connivance 
with some outsider who supplied the) 
motive, to cause the buyer to change | 
to some other dealer whom the servant 
was ready to recommend, 


The yellow shade of is chiefly 
due to its fat, butss th stituent is 
more yellow in the milk of some cows 
than others, the yellowest milk is not 
necessariiy the richest, and itis unsafe 
to judge bythe color alone; poor milk 
from some cows may be more highly 
colored than rich milk from others. 


AppLes handled in damp weather are 
more liable to rot afterwards. They 
should be sorted on a bright, dry day. 
After stowing, keep out the light as 
completely as possible. Apples keep 
best and retain best flavor in a dark, 
coo] and fairly moist cellar. Ventilate 
the cellar on cool nights, and thus keep 
the temperature low. 





SweEaTING apples is not a necessary 
process. They should simply be put 
into the cellar, cool, say, in the morn- 
ing after a cool night. 








Fodder Corn Without Phosphates. 


In your issue of April 25th last, I was 
much interested in the article, ‘‘Corn as 
a Fodder Crop,” by Mr. Towle. 

About Squam Lake, where tradition 
says the Indians planted their corn upon 
virgin soil and had reaped good harvests, 
we always have had abundance of field 


corn. 
BIG CORNSTALKS. 


Upon the shores of the east end of 
this lake I have succeeded in raising 
this season (my first trial) fodder corn 
fifteen feet to ifteen feet eight inches in 
height, with good ears, without the use 
of phosphate, with no weeder, no hand 
hoeing, but with the use once of a cul- 
tivator. 

GROWING THE CROP. 

I ploughed under a good coat of man- 
ure, harrowed the ground with a spring 
tooth harrow. 

With a home-made marker, the rows 
were three feet apart and the hills two 
feet. 

The corn was dropped by hand, 
using no manure in ‘he hills. 

CURING THE FODDER. 

I cured the corn as follows: A ten 
foot stake, three and one-half to four 
inches in diameter at the butt, was set 
by means of an iron bar into the ground 
and carefully tamped. 

To this stake I fastened by small 
rope binders four bundles of stalks. 
Two bundles at a time were placed erect 
and fastened to the stake, at a height of 
eight feet above the ground. In this 
way, the shocks stood up in good shape 
and withstood some very heavy wind 
and rain storms. It was necessary to 
use something to stand upon while 
binding the shocks. By keeping the| 
bundles close to the stake, rain will | 
readily follow the stalks and run off, so 
that there will be little danger of mildew. 

The field where the corn grew was 
old grass ground that did not bear one- 
fourth of a ton of hay to the acre, and 
which had not been broken up for over 
twenty years. D. R. Sus ADE. 

Squam Lake, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


[Mr. Slade exhibited some of his fod- 
der corn at the Tamworth, N. H., Fair. 
Some of the sta!ks were fifteen feet 
eight inches tall. His corn exhibited at 
the Rochester Fair was three to four feet 
taller than anyother. His field of grow- 
ing corn appeared very thick and luxu- 
riant, and the crop makes a good show- 
ing when considered as a result of the 
most simple and inexpensive method of 
culture. <A silo could have been filled 
very cheaply with corn growing in this 
way on strong land, but there are proba- 
bly but few fields in New England able 
to carry out a heavy crop without more 
fertilizing material.—Eb. } 








Two Successful Dairymen. 


Last January the writer received a 
letter from J. B. Smith of Guilford | 
County, North Carolina, and will take | 
the liberty of quoting from it, as the 
reference made by Mr. Smith to his 
own efforts in dairying, making and 
marketing butter in a small way, will, I 
think, interest and instruct others, who 
like he may be entirely new and with- 
out experience in dairy matters. Read- 
ing what he writes will be semething 
hike an experience meeting. 

‘IT began last spring to sell butter | 
made and marketed under directions, | | 
largely from you. Although I com- 
menced ata most unfavorable season, 
when most of the buyers had made 
contracts for the year, [ found no diffi- | 
culty in making a contrat with a first- 
class restaurant for all I could make, at 
twenty-five cents cash, and that, when 
they admitted they could and were pur- 
chasing fairly good butter at from fifteen 
to eighteen cents per pound. Their 
customers now want no other butter, 
and they (the proprietors) complain 
that I do not furnish them nearly as 
much as they want. 

“Of course I could increase my num- 
ber of cows, but the extra cost thereby 
entailed would absorb too much from 
my profit on butter until I have grown 
more forage. And I have choice young 
cows of my own breeding coming on 
just as fast as 1 can increase the pro- 
ductiveness of my little farm. Besides, 
it being a new kind of farming to me, I 
prefer to go slow and not increase my 








business ahead of my experience.” 


5 


CHAMPION PACER: JOHN BR. GENTRY, 2:00 1-2. 








Mr. Smith does not believe in rushing 
into the dairy business, but working 
into it as fast as he can do so to advant- 
age. To grow his own herd is wise, as 
is his determination to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of his farm so it will keep 
his increased herd. His head is evident- 
ly level and he will doubtless make a 
success of dairying. 

My correspondence, which is mainly 
with farmers, comes from every state 
and territory in the Union, and, like that 
quoted from above, a great deal of it 1s 
interesting and instructive. One cor- 
respondent in setae coun 


writag: 
‘We keep four cows and 
dred chickens and make all 


butter per week and get fron, three to 
five cents over market price.” ! 
Cows and chickens are a < com- 


bination. F. W. M@BELEy, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


The Crop Outlook, 


LARGE YIELD OF ROWEN ani INDIAN 
CORN—POTATOES AND ONIONS FAIR— 
APPLES ABUNDANT BUT SMAL& 


Returns have been received from 144 
correspondents, and from them the fol- 
lowing summary has been mr de up at 
the office of the Mass. Board of Agri- 
culture, Boston: 

INDIAN CORN. j 

Indian corn is now practically all cut 
and stooked, and husking has commenc- 
ed in many localities. The promise of 
the earlier part of the season has been 
more than fulfi'led, and the crop will be 
one of the best ever harvested in the 
state. The warm weather during Sep- 
tember and the absence of killing frosts 
until late in the month assisted in ripen- 
ing the crop, and the late fields matured 
in good shape. The stover is luxuriant 
and is generally reported as well filled 
with ears, which are also well filled out. 
Barnstable county is the only section of 
the state where the condition is not 
above average, and the production of 
that county is so small as not to mate- 
rially affect the general estimate. Sweet 
corn and fodder corn have also done 


well, and silos are well filled in all sec- 
tions. 
ROWEN AND FALL FEED. 


Rowen was, as a whole, much bene- 
fited by the rains during the month, and 
is generally a good crop. Much has been 
injured by wet wether after cutting, 


| but the increase in the crop probably 


balances any loss in this direction. Grass 
fields and meadows can safely be said to 
be in better condition, after cutting the 
rowen crop, than for several years, and 
the promise for next year is now guod. 
The heavy rains have put fall feed in 
excellent condition, many correspon- 
dents stating that it never looked better 
at this time of year. 
FALL SEEDING. 

The ground was not in the best condi- 
tion for fail seeding during August, and 
the heavy rains of the past month have 
delayed it in some localities, but, never- 
theless, nearly if not quite the usual 
amount has been done. Wherever it is 
in a good catch is reported, and the con- 
dition is generally spoken of as excel- 
lent. Newly seeded lands should start 


next spring in unusually good condi- 
tion. 





ONIONS. 

Onions are, on the whole, casitdiedt- 
bly below an average crop, many cor- 
respondents speaking of them as one- 
half or two-thirds of an average. The 
sections of com :nercial production show, 
if anything, the most marked decrease. 
The quality of the crop is good as a rule. 
Prices do not seem to he fully estab- 
lished as yet, but appear to be rather 
better than last year. 

POTATOES, 

Potatoes cannot be said to be an aver- 
age crop in either yield or quality, 
though sanity is more n 


cause tending to reduce the yield, very 
few fields recovering trom the drought 
of the fore part of the season. Rot is 
reported in many localities, and tends 
to reduce both yield andjquality. There 
is also much complaint of the small size 
of the tubers, scab, and the work of 
wire worms and white grubs. 
ROOT CROPS, CELERY, ETC. 

Root crops generally promise well 
and a full yield may be expected. Some 
correspondents speak of turnips as being 
particularly good. From Middlesex 
county comes the report that celery is 
in excellent condition, and this is borne 
out by reports from other sections not so 
important as centres of production. In 
Worcester, however, it has blhghted 
badly. The recent rains seem to have 
put alllate market garden crops in good 
condition, und good yields may be ex- 
pected for all crops not vet harvested. 

FRUITS. 

Apples have dropped but little con- 
sidering the number originally on the 
trees, and a very large crop is promised 
in most sections. The quality is very 
good indeed, the fruit being fair, smooth- 
skinned and free from worm holes. 
About the only fault complained of is 
small size, caused by the great number 
of apples on the trees. There were few 
pears and practically no peaches. Grapes 
apparently did not come up to expecta- 
tions and the crop is hardly up to the 
average. There is some complaint of 
dropping. Cranberries, particularly on 
Cape Cod, also appear to have gone 
back in condition, and at time of pick- 
ing not more than a fair crop was 
promised. “here are a number of com- 
plaints of injury from hail and heavy 
rains. 





Exports of apples this year are enor- 
mous. The total exports for this season 
to October 3 have been about 600,000 
barrels. To October 5, 1895, they ag- 
gregated 50,000 barrels, therefore this 
year the exports so far exceed last year’s 
by 550,000 barrels. The entire amount 
exported between July 27, 1895, and 
May 16, 1896, were about 775,000 bar- 
rels. It may be readily seen that the 
foreign apple trade is likely to exceed all 
previous records. Had the foreign de- 
mand not proved unusually brisk, such 
large shipments would have wholly 
swamped the market. As it is, prices 
are low for all but fancy fruit. 





’ 

THE small potatoes should be boiled, 
and when soft mixed with millfeed, 
well mashed and fed to the fattening 
shoats. One bushel of boiled potatoes, 
mixed with half a bushel of heavy mill- 
feed, costing twelve cents, will feed six 





shoats for one day. 
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High Milk Farming. of milk ag soon a3 we can safely do so, 
ieee and keep her there as long as possible 
HOW TO INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF MILK| with profit. 
WITHOUT INCREASING THE COST OF! We feed and work always in the 
PRODUCTION. stable, never outside at any time of the 
I shall speak first of the cows, next of | year. 
our management of them, and then of} Whenever the nights are chilly the 
cow food. |cows are stabled, and when pasture is 
THE | scant they are given a foddering of hay 
In the stables today there is one old-|or corn fodder, whether they are kept 
fashioned, native cow that has held her | in the stables or not. 
She repre- | 


cows. 


place there for seven years. When we are through pas'uring in 
sents more cost than any cow we OWD, | the fall, the cows are stabled day and 
for she is all that remains of twenty or| night, except that on pleasant days we 
more of the best of her kind that I could | let them out for an hour or so for exer- 


buy. There are five grade Ayrshires | cise, but when the weather is not pleas- 


The farm furnished eight cents’ worth 
and the mills furnished 18.15 cents’ 
worth of the daily ration for each cow, 
and in January the cows give fourteen 
quarts of milk a day, and in February 
fourteen and four-fifths quarts a day for 
each milker. 











MORE AND MORE FROM THE FARM. 
In the winter of 1895 we are feeding: i 3 
I ceive ccckiesoes cost 8c ; 
3 tbs oat straw.......... cost Cc } 
eee cost i%e 10%Cc oe 
6 tbs wheat bran...... .cost 5lec 








4 tbs buckwheat feed..cost 3.20c 


} ddd 
2 ths cottonseed meal..cost 2.30c 11 ¢ 
{ 


Begin Work Early 
if you want to, but you won’t havo to 
work late anyway, if you use 


38 tbs cost, 2 ie “ 
The farm furnished ten and one-fourth 
cents’ worth of this daily ration, and the|_, 


: 
| 





We 


of our own breeding, one grade Holstein | ant they are not outside at all. 


milker and butter-maker in a herd of | during all the cold season. 
extra good cows, and the remainder of| the stables comfortably warm and al- 


that we hought because she was the best keep them from getting wet by storm | each cow gave in January, 1895, fifteen) © 


We keep | 


mills furnished eleven cents’ worth, and| “! 


Sunlight > 


~ » 
quarts a day, andin February fifteen and | “ So 
one-half quarts a day. “ak ap aa 








Rubber Trees in Florida. 


A new industry for the extreme 
South, which promises much for the 
future of Florida, is the growing of 
the India rubber tree of commerce. 
There are many thousand acres of land 
south and south-west of the Miami 
River on which the genuine or “Para” 
rubber could be grown with great pro- 
fit. The Hon. J. O. Kerbey, ex-Con- 
sul to Para, Brazil, has spent a part of 
the winter here and has been 
portion of these lands. He expresses 
himself as highly pleased with the lo- 





| 
| 


| 


over a) 


| 


cality and soil, and is confident that the | 


enterprise will be a financial as well as 
an agricultural success. 

Already we have a species of the 
rubber tree, the 


‘‘ficus elastica,” or 














from the sma y 






H BRECK & SONS, 


rth Market Street, Boston. 





If You Want Power for 


ENSILAGE CUTTING, 
Sawing Wood, 


DER and WINE MILLS, PRESSES and SCREWS 


0 WIN 
Agricultural Implements general - Weare N. E. factors for the old relia- 


When writing or ordering please mention this paper. 









Everything in Wooden Ware, as well as 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Lowest Prices. Wholesale and Retail. 





@® USE A-@ 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


No Steam, Smoke, Dirt, or Ashes. 
Catalogue sent free. 
CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass, 











GRANT--FERRIS CO., 


GREEN ISLAND. 


ee 








. ; ; Pr age : rc _EW YORK. 

. . ‘ r ee ae . iii : ; i | wild Indian fig, a tree which closely Albany Co., NEV 

the herd are regisetred Holsteins. ways well aired. The increase in yield is because Of | «| boecanse it’ washes clothes quickly. : —" + MANUFACTURERS OF 
- , a : ee ae 5. .s ‘e Holstei 1 fewer natives. The|«!.] Try Suntight Soap next wash day ['))» ‘resembles the Banyan tree, and Pro- 4 4 
The cows are in their class the best we There is a cement manger in front of | MOre Holsteins and fewer natives. and you will know what easy washing fessor Kerbey al laims for this local | F bi ( 0) ( R Th h : 

. | decrease in cos = Soo woerw Hibtlal « ve Shiny. ssor Kerbey also claims for this cal- 
have ever owned, and each one has been | the cows, with an outlet at one end and | decrease in cost of feeding is avery little) © jeans. < lity dn saltiestiilices Whestinn Wom Coihaah HI Ine at all ye res BS. f 
. me _ _— . = ' ‘. J 7 7as ti a, € 
a profitable animal. |a grade to it, and there we feed and | because of lower price of grain, some | Less Labor Lever Bros., Ltd., yi?” ; 





} j - rdsor » rhie 2 as | ALSO : » 
SELLING THE POOR ONES. / water from fal) to spring. thing because of a better quality of hay,| | Greater Comfort. "ha Resto [hh which he has | GRANT'S FANNING MILLS 














We have always sold as soon as pos- All ground grain is mixed for feed 





sible every cow that did not make her! and kept in a mixing bin in front of the | 


| 
share of the yearly amount of milk, for| manger. The bin is large enough to| 


but most of all because of feeding a! 


crop of oats in the sheaf. 


No doubt ground oats are better than | was in the soil, but not in soluble form. 





it has been our aim to make more milk | hold a number of feedings, and it is ea- | 0@ts in the sheaf, but not enough better|—New York Farmer. 


recep variety, of 


found many specimens. Our wild rub- 


‘ber tree grows to a very large size, and 


sends down roots from its limbs to the 
ground, which in turn become trunks of 


‘the tree until a network of limb and 





Circulars sent on application. 








orward when lying down, pushes back 
when standing, gives freedom of head, 


= WH roops clean E.C. Newton, Batavia, fi. 


F et rai orm TIE titer 





, cer ix feed i at wav than | to pay for threshing, grinding, and the} ih. > ee ' , dTHANE 
per co.’ each year. sier to mix and feed in that way than | ’ > Pe i ORE RN SET 1 
Now, no matter how good a herd to feed each kind of grain separately, | 1088 of the straw for feed in the sheaf. Farm Wages Too High bes - : P MOSELEY’S 
an : a : : £ gu. rhese trees grow on almost solid rock 
ma here seems to be no waste, either in| 5 


made up some cows will fall below it, | way. 


be, when the year'y average is and the cows seem to like it better that 
; 
and those we weed out. Since we have | 


We mix by weight, and each cow gets 


kind of | 


ach 


followed this plan the cows that once|the same proportion of 


oats or straw ; all is eaten and seemingly | 


digested. 


The wages demanded by farm help, 
'both men and women, are clearly out 


We don’t try to cheat our cows or give | of all proportion to prices obtained for 


‘‘hammock” lands, on edge of marshy, 
swampy lands, alsoon moist margins of 
pine lands near the Everglades. Some- 
times 


The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the only award of Medal and 


OCCIDENT CREAMENY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


| SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











F ’ . or I have seen vigorous, healthy . < . OSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. (0., CLINTON, 10WA. 
were at the head hive dropped to the | grain. them an ounce less of anything that they | farm produce, writes J. D. Smith in nent : lik it ’ Diploma at the World’s Co!umbian Ex- : 
tain : ena gn cya ‘ iar : aeostie me - ; _ young shoots growing like a parasite, sys : ‘hagas : adda. = 
toot and gone out of the stable, and yet A DAY’S PROGRAM. will pay for, nor do we push them at the Practical Dairyman. Farm hands 5 5 5 position at Chicago, trom the analysis 


from an old stump, or on a rocky bluff, 


You need an at- 


P : The fir : ; ning i apy time—we are not looking for rec-| are receiving from $18 to $25 per month of the Government Chemists and Ex- torney at Head- 
’ re giv * same an > fir > mo g is to ’ > vs ; . 3 2 
they were giving the same anount of rhe first thing in the morning is t | pb Pr fae oA agg . or even on the side of a pine tree; but perts, also Thatcher's Cream Cheese quarters to guard 
milk. The average vield had increased | give the cows a feeding of grain, then ords, but profit, and while we are|and board, while the farmer and his your cases. Write 
. ‘ uy ; « . S¢ _ = , | 


and they could not keep up. they are milked and given a light fod- 


This practice of getting rid of the dering of whatever roughage we may 





eS? 


poorest and putting better ones in their | be using; sometimes it is hay, sometimes | 
places looks expensive, but it is not | corn fodder, and we have fed many tons | 
nearly so expensive as keeping ther in| of rye straw in the sheaf. 


the herd to drag on the better ones. When the cows have finished this (we | 


Of course, we do not expect a young | only feed what they will eat clean) the 


heifer to produce like a matured cow, manger 1s swept out and they are given 


pleased to cut the cost of feeding from | wife work for nothing and board them- 


26.15 cents a day in 1894 to 21 1-4 cents | 


a day in 1895, we are better pleased to 
know that we cut the mill bill from 18.15 


|cents down to eleven cents, and raised 
more on the farm.—Paper read by L. | 
| Connie, New Hurley, N.Y., before the | 


Farmers’ Institute at Wallkill, Feb. 1. 


selves. I do not speak of this because 
I have any wish to see the farm laborer 
other than well paid: but so long as his 
wages must be gotten from the farm he 


should be willing to ‘live and let live.’ 


It is thought by some, another season 


| will see good farm hands hiring for $15 


it seems especially to seek a cool, moist, 
rocky, shady spot. 

Money and land have been guaraa- 
teed, and already parties have been sent 
to secure seed enough to make a nursery 
which shall enable the new syndicate to 
put into cultivation five thousand acres 


for the first planting. If this be a suc- 


Color. For circulars and price lists send 
your address to 


Thatcher Mfg Co., Potsdam, N.Y. 


pocturuacer CUTTER. 
and Dry Forage. 


Six sizes, forhand 
horse an 















for tull information, 
HUBERT E. PECK, 
PAT. ATTY. Box 606, 


Patents: 


FOR SALE. 


A. J.C. C. Cows and Heifers, also grades— 
both of the combined blood of SIGNAL and that 
of ETHEEL 2p and SOUTHERN PRINCE The 
grades from cows selected for the combined qual- 
ity and richness of their milk. Both thorough- 
breds and grades have made on fair grounds from 





hich I “7 it will | S ‘ steam. one day’s milk over two pounds o! butter from 27 
. é : ae ee | one : ae ae , cess, which I am positive it will be, it Onl and 25 pounds milk. 
nor do we let a cow go if she falls below | «ll the water they will drink. The water | | per month, and indeed it cannot be) ’ . ook a ies VA machine JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
i i i , The V ble Gard ossible that prices shall remain where | V°U!«t be hard to tell when the limit of ee TBS made witha a aoemmenaied 
the mark on account of some mishap | is pumped into the manger from a well, | e Vegetable Warden. - ; ; ; I 8 shi ; “en planting would be reached av neal : ] drawing BoLTow, MAssachUSETTS 
Pia a a 7e 1 The se: ns wi . 5 . . ed ie Mh are 

that is not apt to hurt her for another | and it is as good water as we use In our - they have been. The season opens with SHR é \ — LEGAL NOTICES 

: ae Asparagus.—The old stalks can be cut! a number of bad failures. : ati S. H. Ricumonp, g cut. s4EGAL NOTICES. 
season. house. After the cows have finished | : ' ad rallures, among NEM! Cocoanut Grove. Fla. Great : 

ind tl ty | drinki th ‘ ta ” , | down at any time from now on; the| 9 few farmers. It all means retrench- ’ yi Ayo } 
» average yearly | drinking, the manger is swept dry, anc 0 
In order to find the average vearl) £ £ I D beds will then have a neater appear- | OM ol mee Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


vield, we, for the first two years we | the cows left alone until just before milk- 


ment is demanded, it people would not 


Cranberries in the South, 











Made only by 


jan If one has a greenhouse it is) } } | | 1 "s oF equa. MIDDLESEX, 88. : 

, ie cae : Restac® ean ; ance. one nas a gree se 5 | lose their homes. would much rather . end for circulars PROBATE COURT. 

made milk, added the year’s sales to the | ing time in the evening, when they are not abad plan to lift Poe of the etrons 1f :, “yr , , ot — ty tna ’ 4 catalogue To the heire-ot-low, next of kin and all other per- ‘ 
i , : : +b a Dé : : , “| pay a good farm hand $25 per mo ‘aptai > W. Chase, : ‘omine ston and sous interested in the estate of ROWENA 

amount used at home, and divided the | again fed and then milked. After milk- ol = ’ nd S20 per month aptain ¢ hase, a prominent ested in the estate o 


total by the number of milkers. This) ing they are again given all the hay they 


est roots before hard frost sets in, and 


than $15, because he feels better when 


Massachusetts cranberry grower, has 





LELAND, 


deceased. 


late of Ho liston, in said County, 


= — " . > . 7 ° P ‘ YHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
on cat. and ol ioht o’clock at night take them inside for the purpose Of| he is earning more money, even though purchased 800 acres of land on the W to be the last will and testament of said de 
method gave the genera: average al] | can eat,and about eight o'clock at night, forcing during winter. Asparagus is he d t , TI honh . the BP teak vi ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
le . e. 8 yw. 4 are > '5| he does not save any re. 2 r- banks > Pas ytank river ar ' 
right, but it did not tell the good cows | if any hay is left, it is taken out for use | ms = 7 |= 8 not save any more 1€ Oppor- | banks O ue asquotank river, neat 


the easiest vegetable to force that I 


bate, by Willis A. Kingsbury, who prays that let- 


P P P itv before » r ' » Fj . Vity if ’ there > wi ters testamentary may be issued to him, the execu- 

from the poor ones, and we had to do| in the morning, and the cows are again | - 1. tunity before the young man on the) Elizabeth City, N. C., where he will Spo y a 1 
ing | viven water and left for the night.’ know of; the roots can be layed under | farm to save up money has been won- geow cranberries. In a recent inter- official bond. 

some guessing. ig ‘ § ght, 


GETTING AN AVERAGE. | We find that plenty of good dsinking 


For the last five years we have kept | water is very important in making a 


an exact account of each day's sales and | cow do her best work, for our cows re- 
added to it the amount used at home, | quire nearly five times as much water 


and instead of guessing which cows are | as they give miJK, and we can lower 
good and which are poor, we weigh’ their yield at#ay time by cutting down 







the bench, covered with soil or leaf} 
mold, and will give fine asparagus with | 


very little attention. 
Cabbage and Cauliflower. — Where 


derful. I know of scores of farm hands 
that have been paid from 3250 to $300 
a year and boarded. Now a young man 
of good health could clothe himself well, 


| these are to be wintered over in cold) and save from $200 to $250 every vear, 
frames, get the frames in shape, choos- | 


and some have done it. Of course he 


ing a light sandy soil and also making | cannot attend every ball and cireus that 





view he said: 

‘«The season here is six months earlier 
than itis in Massachusetts, land is much 
cheaper, and labor does not cost nearly 
so much. [am the first man to begin 


cranberry culture in this state, but L 





Wa 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, iu said County of 
Middlesex, on the twentieth day of October, A.D. 
1896, at nine o'clock in the forenoon. to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
| public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
| Ghee in each week, for, three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
| published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, agd lyy mailing, 










P , . r think it will soon develop into a large ' 2 7 mae * =|: POst-paid, or delivering a copy of thig citation to 
each one’s milk and are sure. We don’t| theirsuppigyf water.. Weneverowned| hat there i 1 drai Before | ithi : ; : -e ' 1 | all known persons interested in the estate seven 
, ; : - that bie drinker. | °"** that there is good drainage. Before) comes within ten miles of him, andj and profitable industry. As to the days at least before said Court. 
4 eigh geth cow’s milk every day, but | a good r that was not a big drinker, | | lanti tl sed li fr th ome é ; oar a MARAE hed ante 
5 4 ene” eur dint went wif! @vink thoth mowwls’e | tran -planting 1@ seedlings .from e spend mon® reel’ fot livery, cigars profit in thé ctop, the cost of cultivation Ju of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of ep- 
> ¢ we pad Fi r a = m . ° ‘ . x : 4 ae S er. : 2 vex " ‘ . aa . a 
a tig , , sr) ; seed-bed to frames, they should be/and beer. Let us hope better times. is comparatively little, and L have often — | See oe = isand eight hundred 
enough to know just what she is doing, | warm e than she will in a cold icked off. i f t haan Ye ; F PORTABLE | a y six. S. H. FoLsom, Register. 
be : } for | field pricked 0 into frames about three | are near at hand. yathered $850 worth of cranberries from & ‘ , | 
and in case of new cows, or when for | . inches apart, setting them down to| fen eka _ | 








any reason we want an exact account of | Now I 
any period, we weigh each milking for | we care 
a year, if it seems necessary. but ther 

The amount of milk sold and used at | mention 
home tallies so closely with what the | are feedin 
scales tell us each cow is doing that we | and we fe 
do not think it necessary to be more | morning 


ave given an outline of how | 
r, feed and water our herd, | 


s an exception that I want to | 
out feeding. This winter we 
a crop of oats in the sheaf, | 
d them to the cows after the | 
atering. 
particular in our methods. 
YEARLY PROGRESS. 


Now let me show how the practice of | 


COW FEED. 


Finally| as to what we feed our cows. 


the first leaf. 


probably be well to put on sash fora 


After transplanting, if! 
the weather be very bright, it would | 


Delicious Mushrooms. 


After a little anxious tentative trying 


| . 
day or two, und shade during hottest) and tasting we have gone back to our 
part of the day; but when the plants | first love among the mushroom:, and 
have started root action remove the| intend f* remain constant to it, and it 


Leeks. — A healthy, useful 


sash, otherwise they will make a soft | only, forever. 
! 
growth. 


| It is the modest meadow mushroom 


All farmers, and many who are not) vegetable, which I do not see growing | so eagerly, which begems the greenest 


$ *, = € € » | . s | . . . . 
weeding out and replacing has affected farmers, have their own ideas about feed-|in many garden. It is worthy of a| spots in old pastures in the dewy morn- 


the yearly yield of our cows. 


The first year, ending October 1, 


There are books and tables which tell | 


place in the vegetable garden; true, ,ingsofautumn. How the creamy satiny 


there are insects for near!y everything | disks gleam in the morning sun! 


We 


1888, our cows, all natives, gave 1800) the feeding value of about everything a| that grows, but there are not many to | hasten to gather them before the sacri- 


quarts each. 


The second year, all natives, except | to study them, but sometimes the cow | which makes it easy to grow. Thej|crisp tenderness. 


one Ayrshire, they gave 2200 quarts|and the books don’t agree on whata 


| 
| particular kind of food is worth. 


each. 


each. cally the same feeding value, and yet in 


al $ 
The fourth year we milked some of) practical use the cow may find a differ- | 


cow can eat, and it will pay any farmer bother this fine old winter vegetable, | legious feet of careless cattle mar their 


The crickets and 


soil should be banked up around the| beetles are often before us feasting on 


in useful, and also help out the onion 
crop. 


| 


That} plants to blanch them, then as other | this treasured gift of beneficent nature. 
The third year they gave 2550 quarts | 1s, two kinds of food may have chemi- vegetables get scarce, leeks will come | 


Mushrooms should be gathered care- 
fully, the earthy ends of the stems cut 
off, then placed gills down in a basket, 


|peach trees should begin now. 


winter | (agaricus campestris) that we welcome | 
‘as to keep them from the frost. 


a single acre.” 





Seed! ng Peaches. 


Those who intend to raise seedling 
Save 
pits from a fine line fruit coming from 
a section free from yellows. Bury the 
pit at once in a box of earth and cover 
the box with earth, but not so deeply 
By 
spring most of the stones will have been 
cracked by action of the cold. The 
others may be cracked with a hammer. 
Then they can be sown in the garden 
either in nursery rows for subsequent 
transplanting, or ten feet apart and al- 
lowed to grow without transplanting. 


Most of them will bear good fruit with- | 


out budding. If budding is preferred, 
use «a hardy and reliable kind. 


_ AGRICULTURAL, | 


~*~ and & 


STATIONARY 


NGINES AND BOILERS. 


SEND FOR QUOTATIONS 
AND NOT MISS THIS CHANCE, 


S.L. HOLT & CO., 


67 Sudbury St., Boston. 





Farms for Sale. 


NOUTHERN VT. Two farms, 150 and 15 
K) acres, Strong, productive land. Baldwin and 
Snow apples in plenty. Best of water at house 
and barns. sugar orchard of 500 buckets; sev 
eral 100 cords of wood tosell. Willsell separately 
cras one. Prices $1000 and $600. Very easiest 
of terms. Particulars at PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 


SUNNY SIDE STOCK FARM. This farm of 
) 90 acres with 12 cows, 2 horses, breeding 
sow, poultry, 25 tons hay and fodder, double and 
mae le harnesses, 2-horse wagon, express wagon, 
mi 
cart, plows, hai rows, horse hoe, weeder, -roller. 
grindstone, feed cutter, feed box, all small tools, 
cans, chun, Cooley creamer, refrigerator, pails, 
butter worker and stamp, steam boiler and piping 





: ‘ | ninety-six. Ss. H 
wagon, milk sleigh, mowing machine, tip | - 


Comm@eraaalih of Massachusetts, 


| MIDDLESEX, 8s. ~ 


_ PROBATE COURT. 
| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, 7 all other per- 
sous interested in the estate ® Mos.'s W, 


HOOPER, late of Everett, in said County, de- 
ceased. , 
yj Y HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said 
| deceased has been presented to said court, tor 
probate, by Frank A. Hooper, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex- 
ecutor therein named, without giving a surety on 
his official bond. ; 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

| Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of ¢ Soteber, 
A.D. 1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, te show 
| cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
| be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof by publishing this citation once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper pub- 
| lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 

day at least before said Court, and by mailing, 
| post paid,or delivering acopy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this thi: tieth day of Septem- 
ber, inthe year one thousand eight hundred and 

i ) . Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


‘ for steaming feed; milk and butter route. 142 |, : -4 
a tend ith th me etal 1 a or ’ ' : —It has frequently been asserted that) miies from ee Village, good R. BR. and mail tacit. | TO the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
own breeding with the others and vot! ence, and give much better results from Spinach which is to stand over the! so they will not get broken or sand get the brilliant coiors of manv flowers serve ities; market for farm products. A chance to oor . igincoge - ne — of 
ne e br f co.or: any fe rs serv . oe navi . . sana ’ LLAIZ y d ’, late of Cambridge, in 
¢ . . « . ‘ 7 71 ° $ H ; ; ‘6 H > , 8 e . Cs zl , : ; ~ J , 7 ; j ” : 
2760 quarts from each cow. one than she will from the other. winter should be cultivated between | into the deep gills. No peeling is nec- sia, acttteidh Rica ell Ceatnelien col came en a ade le oo) _ sat. County, deceased, intestate. 
attract bees : flies , 8. $500 y : 


The fifth year we added one grade I shall say little about hay or ‘iui’ 
Holstein, and that year they gave 3040 | fodder, as I think we all agree in believ- | 
quarts each. ing that clover hay is about the most | 

The sixth year some pure bred Hol- | desirable and timothy hay the least de-| 
steins were taken in, and we got 3480 | sirable for milk making. | 


quarts per cow. FOR COW HAY. 
We are seeding now with a mixture of | 


our own, made up of clover, orchard 


The seventh year, ending October 1, 
1894, more Holsteins were added, and 
our cows gave 5754 quarts each. 


the rows, and the plants thinned out| 


where they are very thick. 
thubarb.— Now is a good time to 
make a planting. I do not know of 
anything more useful in spring than 
After 
a bed is once made it needs very little 


attention to keep it going. Select a 


rhubarb, as 1t comes in so early. 


| fields. 


essary for these tender dainties of the 
Remove the stems, which, how- 
ever, can be used if you wish, looking 
sarefully for the tiny maggots which 
often lurk in the cap, at the top of the 
stem; but it is not well to be too par- 
ticular. A true mushroom lover must 
not scrutinize too closely. 


to them. 
Experiments recently reported to the 
Belgian Academy of Science seem to 
show that the perfume rather than the 
color of the flowers is the real attraction. 
Bright-colored blossoms ‘were covered 
with leaves and papers pinned closely 
over them, yet the insects not only visited 
the hidden 


flowers, but endeavored to 


timber to sell; orchard, 3 good wells. 
all $3000, one-half cash. 


1¢ »( ACRES LAND. Well divided; 2-story 

house, 8 rooms; 1 large barn and one 
small barn. Good water. 2 acres potatoes, 142 
acres corn 150 apple trees,4 head cattle, 2 hor. 
ses, 1 pig. 16 tons of hay. all the farming tools. 
Price $1800. 


Price for 





¢¢ NLM WOOD FARM,” Capable of carrying 

4 25 head and team year round Best of 
land; large amount pasturing (8400 take. ’96). 
High state cultivation southern slope; free from 
frosts. Large apple orchard, best of varieties; 


\ Y HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of aduuaietration 
onthe estate of said deceased to Louis Joseph, 
of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said county of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of October, a.p. 
1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 


o I of Sag " . s . - | . . r , ; ~ Po Lae “ ’| published in Boston, the last publication to be 
grass and tall meadow or oat grass in| rich piece of ground, trench in a good) Mushrooms can be broiled, baked, | ¢orce their way under the paper in order wine de ye , 4,44 bemeny one day at least before said Court. 
In making up the last two years’) about equal parts by weight, with a lit-| dressing of manure before setting the | stewed, dressed with salt, pepper, but- | te reach the blossoms, which they could | polluted Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Kaquire 


average, we find that our pure-bred | ¢jo of some other grasses added to it. | 
Holsteins averaged about 5000 quarts) We use twenty-five pounds to the acre, | 

g . . b J 
each year, and the other cows about! ang hone for good results, but we will 


‘ y arts eac : . * 
3000 quarts each. cut our first crop of it this season, and | 
It looks as if it would be all Holsteins may be disappointed. 


very soon, for the Babcock test shows E | 
’ GRAIN. 


THE METHOD. | Of wheat feed we like bran best, and 


plants, and plant four feet apart each 
way: there is nothing gained by plant- 
ing rhubarb any closer. After planting, 
a coat of manure on top of bed will be 
good.—American Gardening. 





ter and cream, served on toast or alone, 
or made into most appetizing sauces for 
steak, chops, etc. They are, we think, 
delicious in any way, only needing suffi- 
| cient cooking to overcome the strong 
‘acrid taste peculiar to the uncooked 





Lime for the Orchard. 


not see. 


Good 





system is reached by the blood, and on 


2 miles from station, stores, ete. Large 
10use, Very sightly, fine condition inside and out; 
plenty shade. Excellent place for summer board- 
ers; large lawn. All buildings and land in Al 
condition. Will bear examination. 
Terms made satisfactory. 


\ ILK and VEGETABLE FARM, 18 miies 
a from Boston, right in Village. Plenty fruit; 
ten-room house, barn, shed, silo and carriage 
house, 2 poultry houses ; running water house and 


barn. 125.qt. milk rvute, milk sells for 7c. year 


out on B. & A., all rented; from 2 to 5 min.- | 


Price $6500. | 


Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
nine ty-six. S. H. FoLsom, Rezyister. 





THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 


; 
Second Revised Edition.® By Esper’ 
S. Carman, edition of THz Rurat New 





This book gives the result of 


cw : Png fetes a8 ya ear | Yorker ; originator of the Fore 
» , -_ = ‘ ; ’ ‘ lt : * > | Is essential to through _13 cows, 1 bull, 3 horses, all carts, wag. | | : 
us that the amount of butter fat in We have fed nearly all kinds of grain | Ashes for Sandy Soils, article. Boston Transcript. | health. Every nook ons and farming tools complete. Can show yearly | most of Potatoes—Rural New 
creases as we increase the number of 1 11 * ‘ emntene 1 ae point of th receipts of $3000. Price for all $7000, part cash. | J Yorker Me. 6 
ad by our contract. e ~-- » 2 
Weietsine owe i oa | Almost all sandy soils lack potash. | OUBLE HOUSE.—10 rooms each, 24 miles | 





Next as to how we manage and care generally speaking, we think that in| 


for our cows. feeding grain of any kind it is best to | 
We would like the cows to be all fresh | “S® whatever form of & gives the mest 

milkers in October, but some are 4 little | bulk for the weight. 

earlier and some later than that. Cotton seed meal, up to a certain 


A fresh milker will respond quicker | amount, has always paid us better than 


to grain and pay much better for it than | °"Y other thing we Save to bay. 


one that has been milked a number of Now, it will suit me better to give 


, acts about our i 
months, and when spring pasture comes | *°°™® ae " — feeding, and let 
each one draw his own conclusions. 


the cows that were fresh in autumn will | 
again give almost their full flow of milk, | 
and as pasture fails go dry at the right| 
time. 


THE RATION. 
I will tell what we fed our milkers 
last winter and what we are feeding 


Even when it is present, unless there | 
is also some vegetable matter in the| 


I consider_lime the best plant food that 


soil to furnish carbonic acid gas, the| can be applied to the orchard, for the 


potash forms a union with the sand, 
and thenceforward can only be released 
as it is in some way made soluble. The 
benefit from applications of potash to 
sandy soil is direct. They supply the 
kind of plant food in which it is defi- 
cient, and which is a necessity for all 
plants. But the use of potash in the 
form of ashes is not restricted to sandy 
soils. Most heavy soils have more or 
less potash in insoluble form. 


_Teason that the apple tree contains more 
| lime than any othe: matter taken from 
| the soil. This is the reason why lime- 
| stone soil grows more thrifty trees and 
a better quality of fruit. Some of my 
neighbors have large orchards on lime- 
stone soil, which are the most thrifty 
and regular in bearing of any in the 
country; the land apparently being of 
very poor quality. The lime should be 
applied broadcast, at the rate of ten 


its quality the condition of every organ de- 
pends. Good blood means strong nerves, 
good digestion, robust health. Impure 
blood means scrofula, dyspepsia, rheuma- 
tism, catarrh or other diseases. The surest 
way to have good blood is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine purifies, vi- 
talizes, and enriches the blood, and sends 
| the elements of health and strength to 
every nerve, organ and tissue. It creates 
| @ good appetite, gives refreshing sleep 
| and cures that tired feeling. Remember, 


Hood: 





utes to stores, station, churches. schools, ete. ; 
each tenement separate. Very pleasantly located, 
pony of work to be had. Would like to exchange 
or farm, or will sell, Price 3300. If you have 
a farm to exchange, investigate this. 


WANTED. 


Wanted in exchange for well rented investment 
ye a farm of 20 to 560 acres, in Plymouth 
Younty, or convenient to New Bedford. Prefer a 
village farm. 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN or 
J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502 Boston. 





Farms to Lease. 









17 years’ experiment work on 
the Rural Grounds. How to In 





of Production. 


Manures and Fertilizers 
The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cu) 


eliyeragllescinors ergy 16 RREPON RASECIL HAI MAM tue, The Rural Trench Sytem. Vari 
It doesn’t pay to feed grain to a strip-| them this winter, what it costa day for! As the caustic potash in the ash| bushels per acre at intervals of five to American or Nova Scotia practical farmer | ties, etc. Iti: respectfully submitted that 
each cow and what milk the cows gave with small family. 


per; it may to feed it to one that has 
not been milked a long time, and it does 
pay to feed it to new milkers, either 


for itin January and February, 1894, 
and in January and February, 1895. 
In 1894 we fed: 





changes it makes the potash and phos- 
phate in the soil near it soluble also, 
and thus potash will sometimes oblige 








years,and harrowedin. In the absence 
of lime, wood ashes may be applied at 
the rate of tifty bushels per acre every 





Sarsaparilla 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 

















BE 7 miles from Boston. A five year 
lease can be bad of this farm upon buyin 

the nouns ——7 property: 15 cows. 6 hei 
¢ 


these experiments at the Rural Ground 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 
light upon the various problems involved ip 





summer or winter, but it pays best to the soil to supply in the plants the phos-| three years, with a generous supply| Hood’s Pills take, casy to operate 2c, | sud all farming tools” Hay ‘in“barh “40 tons. sapere oie nsaecte days rang 
‘i es is pe ‘a : Appl 100 bbls; all th tail milk experiments which have M Carried on 1D 
feed it to new milkers, when it must be 13 pe j-- Spalenosbecoes 4 oe ee phate they require to make a grain crop. | of manure from the barnyard and sheep MAN WA NTED included. milk sells for 7e at. year! sound. For. pate Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper 
fed to all, and when the price of milk is] 10 fs whest vran........cost | 9¢ But in such cases the potash does not| house, the latter being preferable, and lat vesting tows, | 2owm. Here is anexcoptionsi cfiet. "| socents; prepaid. 
highest. 8 Ibs cottonseed meal ..cost 3.75¢ 18.15 | take the place of the mineral. It simply | applied in April or May and well culti- dessees ia a sosured ‘and an unusual offer fs made ——-- 
: —_— —. h ‘ . to the right party. Call and get particulars at Address J. A. WILLEY, Forfsale by Mass. P loughman. 
We aim to get a cow to her full flow; s39ms cost, 26.15¢ | enables the plant to get phosphate that | vated in the soil.—Epitomist. MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 178 Devonshire St., Bost 
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POULTRY. 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 


MANN’S 


CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. 85 and up. O. O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat'l’g/ree if you 
name this paper. 

fF. W. BARN CO., Milford, Bass. 













Breeders Organizing. 


\ POULTRY CHAPTER AS AN OFFSHOOT 


Or THE GRANGE. 


It is pretty generally conceded that 
has become the guardian of 
and as among the 
various branches of agriculture we tind 
one of the greatest and 


the Grange 
our agriculture, 
poultry culture 
worthy of 
what more fitting than that from each 
Grange throughout the country should | 
emanate a chapter of the I. D. 8. C.} 
Association, to be controlled for the| 


. 
best interest of the largest number en- | 


| 


one 


vaged in the business ? 

IN EACH GRANGE 

We find ten or more members particular- 
ly interested in poultry culture. 

“No organization seems more fitted to 
control the poultry industry. With these 
chapters as the twin or younger broth- 
er of the Grange, or even the child of 
the Grange, instituted all over our land, 
their influence would be a potent factor 
in the calling, and through them a 
national association might be created of | 
which the influence would be felt for 


good of all, and finally become an asso- 
ciation of the breeders, by the breeders, 
for the breeders. Thus banded together, 
such an association could hardly fail in 
its work of fostering and forwarding 
the thoroughbred in poultry culture. 
Would it fail in its efforts to build up 
a staunch membership of honest, earnest 
whose would be 
acknowledged the For 
surely each chapter would have a pride 
in and the 


honesty and reliability of its members. 


breeders, integrity 


world over. 


become responsible for 


STARTING A CHAPTER. 

llow may you become a factor in the 
national organization? By organizing 
yonr chapter. 

Within your town, county or state 
you certainly have ten or more breeders 
who are especially interested in thor- 
oughbred poultry culture. For them to 
form a chapter of the [. D. 8. C. Asso-| 
ciation is but to multiply the individual 
influence, and through this consensus | 
of thought and influence found in the | 


chapter ve create the national society, | 


eral result. Your president becomes a 


vice-president, and one of the execiative | = 


committee of the national organization, | 
and he casts in the wational conver tion | 
the three electoral votes of your chs vter | 
as the majority of your chapter dictates. | 
Your vice-president, lecturer and treasur- 
er and three or four standing committee 
complete your chapter board. After form- | 
ing a chapter you have only to report) 
your list of officers and list of members, | 
paying the national fee of fifty cents | 
yearly for each member and the organ-| 
ization is complete. 

A.A. Fillebrown, Ayer, Mass., is the | 
national treasurer to whom you will | 
submit any question of control which | 
comes before your chapter, and all the 
chapters, and every law becomes such 
only as it receives two-thirds the entire 
popular vote of the organization. 

rE BASIS OF THE RULES. 

The rules recommended to govern all 
and the 
establishment of the merit and records 


exhibitions of poultry stock, 
of the same are based upon the cardinal 
points which follow. 

The decimal score card application of 
all standards. The giving of but three 
compulsory prizes,and these supplement- 
ed by awards of merit to all specimens 
scoring within one point of the money, 
provided these cards do not go to speci- 
mens scoring less than ninety for fowls 
and ninety-two for chickens. 

rWO CLASSES FOR EXHIBITS. 

That our societies and exhibitors may 
be protected we demand the classifica- 
tions of the breed into principals and 
auxiliary classes. Thai societies may be 
avle to pay generous prizes under the 
head of principals, and exhibitors make 
liberal entries. In the principals the 
offered 
such breeds as the societies’ experience 


money and contain 


prizes are 

warrants offering generous prizes. 
IN THE AUXILIARY CLASSES 

the obsolete and new breeds appear to 


receive complimentary awards. 


special consideration, | their sleeping shed for feeding and fora 
water trough. This trough should be 


| three weeks and sometimes longer. 


| from rinsing the cappings. 
| sweet enough so that afresh egg put in 


| the surface as the size of a silver dime, 
| then it’s fit to make good strong vinegar. 


| that would secure a poultry exhibit tha 
|wonld be a credit, and add incentivés 
| which would secure a vast imprg@ve- 
ment in the poultry stock of our (yfms. 
| If there are breeders enough vive 
‘us one hundred Chapters, with/a mem- 
itorship of 1500 or more the coming 
| year, think you that with 1500 breeders 
‘discussing that which shajl serve to in- 
| crease and protect poulsry culture in 
| America, that their effy ‘ts will not be 
felt? FELCH. 





Try it and see. 

TO FATTEN DUCKS. 

Ducks are generally killed off and 
isold at from eight weeks to three 
months old, and for about three weeks 
| before being killed they should havea 
| special course ot feeding. During these 
‘three weeks it is best to keep them in, 
/and have a small wire pen at the end of 


about nine inches deep, one foot six 
inches to two feet wide, and from three 
to four feet long, according to the num- 
ber of ducklings being fattened off. The 
trough should be sunk in the ground to 
within three inches of the level of the 
surrounding ground, and should be 
cleared out and refilled with fresh water | 
every morning. Thereis a good deal of 
difference of opinion on the subject of 
fattening ducklings, but boiled rice, 










| after it hatched from the egg, or within 





oatmeal, and fat or suet mixed, is one of 
the best foods for fattening them. In 
fact, they have been fattened off in a/| 
fortnight on this mixture, whereas in| 
many cases with cheaper feeding it takes | 


WHY A GOOD MALE BIRD IS DESIRABLE. | 

Great care should be exercised in| 
buying a male bird, and only those who 
breed from good-laying unrelated strains | 
should be applied to when a change of | 
blood is required. On the choice of a} 
good male bird depends much of the | 


after success. During the seasona very | 


good plan is to purchase a sitting or two | 
of eggs, and 
be picked out for the following season’s | 
breeding. Some breeders purchase two 
or three sittings of eggs from different 
places, and mate the male birds of one) 
with the pullets o? the other, and so on. | 
It is, of course, better, if possible, dur-| 
ing the breeding season to keep the 
fowls from which it is intended to breed 
in pens, and after all the eggs required 
for hatching have been got they can be 
allowed their liberty. Wepreferto run 
a two-year-old male bird with pullets, 
and a cockerel with hens, as from ex- 
perience we find it the best plan. In 
breeding pure birds for egg production 
and table, all show points should be lost 


| sight of, and size and egg production 


alone should be attended to.—Cable. 


APIARY. 











Vinegar from Honey. 


(Juestion; [s it profitable to use hon- 
ey to make vinegar? 

Answer: That depends on circuin- 
stances. If you wantan articleof the 
very best kind for your own use, it may 
pay youto buy honey ata fair price to 
be made into vinegar. If your honey 


\is first-class comb honey and you can 


get a good price for it, then as a matter 
of profit it will hardly pay to make it 
up into But if you extract 
honey, it will pay you well to make vin- 
egar out of the sweetened water got 
When it is 


vinegar. 


it will show as much of its shell above 


As these rinsings would probably be| 
thrown away, the whole thing is clear 
profit except the trouble. 

In some cases it may pay to use the | 
best extracted honey for vinegar. It 
all depends on what you can sell honey | 
and vinegar at. To make an excellent 
article of strong vinegar, it takes about 
So 


two pounds of honey to the gallon. 
you can figure from that the matter of 
profit. 
only get six to eight cents a pound for) 
your honey, aud can work up sucha 


If, as in some places, you can 


reputation for your vinegar that you can | 
retail it for twenty-five cents a gallon, | 
then you will have from nine to thirteen 
cents a gallon to pay for your time and | 
labor. 

The time and labor in making vin-| 
egar is not a great deal: Take two lbs. 
of honey to the gallon, let it be in a 
warm, airy place, in the cellar in winter 
and in the sun, but protected from rain 
in summer, and in two years it will be 
fine vinegar. One pound of honey to 


down and within the reach of every one. 


| farmer who keeps sheep should fix his | 
| flock for the next year. 
| culling out every poor ewe and replac- 
ing her with a good one. Most flocks 


cess, as there are too many that do not 
| pay their way, thus taking all the profit 


| time be a pleasure to leok at, as there is 


a goo » bird or two c 
s good male bird or two can | greater eyesore than a poor, scabby lot 


amounts to nothing, as the offspring of /same time making the cows better 


‘mals is twice what-it would be to keep | 


leaks.—Epitomist. 


| or plant. 
off from dogs, sheep, etc., when placed |, 





Germany, has given out a new method 
of rearing queens. Heretofore queen 
breeders have taken the .ava directly 


forty-eight hours, and from this queen 
cells have been started. Herr Keiden- 
bach affirms that although the bees will 
destroy all eggs when made queenless, 
if they are given two days after they 
will not destroy them. He recommends 
after that time to put the eggs transferred 
with a bent pin into queen cells. If 
this system will work “it will a be mach 
better method, and the apairist will not 
be liable to get lave too old, as may oc- 
cur with present methods. Mr. Holt- 
ermann, of Brantford, is testing the 
method this year. 





Sheep Notes. 


Do not neglect the root patch for the 
sheep. 

What the sheep do not eat will be rel- 
ished with profit by all the other stock, 
the horses and colts included, to say 
nothing about the hogs. 

Every farmer should have a few sheep | 
to supply mutton for his table and wool 
for his comfortable. 


No person will tolerate a heavy cotton 
comfortable on his bed after realizing 
the luxury of a light, warm one filled 
with carded wool. They are equal to 


The autumn is the time when every 


This is done by 
need considerable of this culling pro- 


there is in the good ones. Better pay a 
little more and have a good flock, which 
will pay best in the end, and at the same 


nothing on the farm more pleasing to 
the eye than a nice flock of sheep, and no | 


of sheep. 
When we count the difference between 


Stock and Dairy Notes. 


Ask your farm the question, What 
shall it be — beef, milk or butter? 
When that question is answered from 
the farm’s standpoint, select that breed 
or the sire of that breed, which has the 
reputation of producing the greatest 
quantity of the product you require at 
the least expense, and go right ahead. 

If rats infest the barn, fill a tight 
barrel half full of rye or other grain, 
and give them a treat for a fortnight, 
placing a board against the barrel for 
easy access. Some night substitute 
water for the grain, leaving enough of 
the latter on top to deceive, and the 
results may astonish you. Moreover, 
the rats will leave that barn for months. 

When you want to lift a sheep, let 
one person put his arm about the neck, 
being careful not to choke it, and 
another going behind lift by the flanks 
with each hand. In this way no strain 
will be brought upon the stomach or 
hinder parts. Itis the only safe way 
to carry a sheep. A pig may be carried 
in the same way, lifting behind, but by 
the ears in front. 


One hundred pounds of good milk 
contain about the following amounts 
of the different constituents: 87 pounds 
of water, 4 pounds of fat, 5 pounds of 
milk sugar, 3.3 pounds of casein and 
albumen, and 0.7 pounds of mineral 
matter or salts. 





French Beef Cattle, 


Among the French breeds of cattle 
none are superior to the Charolais, the 
cradle of which was the county of that 
name, in the Saone-et-Loire. Original- 
ly used chiefly for purposes of draught, 
its natural aptitude to fatten rapidly 
upon the pastures led breeders to the 
attempt, which has been successful, to 
develop its capacity in this direction. 
As long ago as 1830, Count de Bouille 
obtained shorthorn bulls from England, 
which he crossed with pure-bred Charo- 
laiscows. The English blocd was found 
to stimulate their precocity and enhance 





their beef-producing capacity, at the 


a good ram and a poor one, the price | 


the thoroughbreds will generally bring|milkers. The subsequent use of the 
inthe market one dollar per head more | Shorthorn has yielded the best results. 
than those from the scrub, so the differ-|The Charolais today is large, strong 
ence is soon made up. and hardy. 





Sugar beets are excellent for ewes in : 
winter, but rutabagas will do very well, | Suggestions as to Sheep, 
says the Farm Journal. Better get some sheep — they were 
Everv farmer should know to a cer- | never cheaper, advises the Farm Jour- 


tainty whether or not the stock he is | ®4l. 
keeping pays for its keep. Lots of | Never mind about the wool; let that 


farmers we know are feeding and caring | OMe in as an incidental. 
for two cows that don’t give as much; Have some nice mutton and lamb for 


milk as one good animal would produce. , YOUr own table. ie 
The expense of keeping these two ani-| Don’t put off feeding the old sheep 
untilitis cold. Fattenthem now. Corn 


one good one, and the fact is, the milk |the mutton; it is elegant. Don’t a 
ou 


they give could be bought for less than | the mistake of wintering them. 
itcosts to make it. Other lines of farm | ™@Y lose them. | 
management are just as bad. Prepare to shelter them from all 


/might do better in milk yield if she had 





the manure, which is collected and re- 
moved in the daytime without any of- 
fence. 


Insects of Late Cabbage. 


The worms, the leaf-eating or chew~ 
ing insects, can best be destroyed with 
Paris green. The cabbage should be 
thoroughly sprayed, giving the heads 
& thorough drenching. One pound of 
the poison to one hundred and fifty 
gallons of water is sufficient, or in other 
words, about one-quarter of a pound 
of the green to forty gallons of water 
will answer the purpose. If it is de- 
sired to put the poison on dry, one part 
of green should be mixed with one hun- 
dred parts of dry flour, which may be 
dusted on the plants with the desired 
effects. 

There is much prejudice in the minds 
of many people about using Paris green 
or any other arsenical poison on cab- 
bage. If used in the proportions given 
above, a person would be obliged to eat 
twenty large heads of cabbage at one 
time to get a poisonous dose of the Paris 
green. There need be no fears of pois- 
oning from this source if the material 
is properly handled. 

The fact that the harlequin cabbage 
bug is a sucker, and not a chewer, ne- 
cessitates other remedies for its destruc- 
tion. This can be accomplished by 
spraying with kerosene emulsion di- 
luted with twelve to fifteen parts of 
water. This spraying, however, must 
be kept up at frequent intervals, as it 
kills only those that are on the plants 








at the time and does not repel others. 
Kerosene emulsion should be made | 
carefully. The following formula is 


recommenc¢ed : 





Soft water ° 1 gallon | 
Soft or hard soap 1-2 pound | 
Kerosene . . . 2 gallons | 

Place the water in a vessel large 


enough to hold the mixture and bring 
to the boiling point or until all the soap | 
is dissolved. Then remove to some suit- 
able place and add the kerosene. This | 
should now be churned with a good | 
force pump or syringe for ten or fifteen 
minutes, or until the mixture looks like | 
thick buttermilk. It is now ready to | 
be diluted with water.— Prof. W. B.| 
Johnson, Maryland State Entomologist. 





Dairy Echoes. | 

BY GEORGE E. NEWELL. 
——— | 
Nobody admires a fat cow but a! 
butcher. 


We want milch cows neither fat nor 
lean, but half way between. 


A cow on pasturage is in no danger | 
of becoming “beefy” if she is regularly 
milked clean. 

It will not pay to winter a cow that 
does not make a good milk showing on 
grass. 


There isn’t one cow in fifty but what 


more to eat and drink. 





Stop the 
| storms. 


| The sheep is an every-day animal, 
and dislikes changes and excitement. | 

Raise a few early lambs next year, | 

All breeders know that the greatsst ‘and have them ready for market in May 
pests to fight and overcome are fleas and | or earlier, and you will find that it pays. | 
lice. There are numerous so-called | 
remedies sold, both powders and liquids; | Waste Not; Want Not. | 


many are either poisonous to use or ex- ae ea | 
M Pp ‘ , I remember in helping tear down an 
plosive, and require great care in their | 


7 .,.| old barn, preparatory to building a new 
use to avoid danger. Many liquids | depp , We 
: ». The foreman, who was somewhat 
evaporate and lose their strength when | . 
.. |Of a wag, and was tearing up a loose 
exposed to the air. Many of the disin-| , : 
. | floor, told me he was finding a little 
fectants are worse than the disease. . 
a . : ‘of everything, hammer, hoes, a set of 
Che P. D. O. Powder kills fleas and | : 
as : harness, and expected to find a horse 
lice instantly from every animal, poultry 
~! “ |soon. Well, the value of many a horse 
You can see dead fleas drop | fee 
| has been lost and never found. There 
is much of the waste that is not inten- 
tional, but the result of wrong plan-| 








Fleas on Animals and Poultry. | 











upon a paper and the powder thorough- | 


ly rubbed into the hair. This powderis ages Ri : 
Ss , , ning. As I write, it is raining a little, | 
very healing to sores on animals and | , | 
e ! . /and we have a stack open that might | 
cures mange, brightens up the animal or | ‘ . w= 
h . | have been closed with a little different 

fowl, puts them into first-class show con- | ’ 
Ry ‘ oa management of other work, and neither 
dition. It is the best disinfectant | , 
‘ | would have been neglected. — Farmers 
known in kennels, hen-houses, stables | : 
Review. 


and anywhere. It is not poisonous or 
What Butterine Has Done. 


explosive. Does not harm the stock if | 

taken internally, is chemically prepared . 
by a scientific formula, and, best of all, | Oleo and butterine have undoubtedly 
is cheap in price. It is sold by the | damaged the market abroad for Ameri- | 
can butter. In the past six years the 
'exports of oleo oil and butterine have 
increased from 68,218,000 pounds to 
Ringing the Bulls Early. | 127,194,000 pounds, while in me ev 
‘“‘Itisa great mistake to defer ringing capi ——- mare Soe ame nd 
‘ : 48,0 0 11,806,000 pounds. It is not 
vay vite paces? wed bom ~ragesa dd eae ‘insisted that this falling away is alto- 
= lle gy ae kas Gk 8 WHR pe |gether due to oleo and its ilk, but it is 
which had his ring before he was a year gs “ oer oh ne yr 
is palmed off and sold abroad as gen 


F “4 was nearly three! . tt 
= = prone , ge : 'uine American butter, thereby injuring 
before I put the ring in his nose. What | 





Worcester Compound Co., Worcester, 
Mass., P. O. Box 749. 





| iaries. 


Rules: Any breed classed as an auxil- 
iary has ten entries, it takes its 


place among the principals and receives 


the gallon will make a vinegar not so| 
strong, and it will not take so long tu 
make. 


then 
the same money prizes and competes LIQUEFIED HONEY. 
under the same rules governing princi- 
pals. 


The following query was answered 
| not long ago through the colums of The 
American Bee Journal: ‘After candied 
honey has been liquefied by heat, is 


This puts it within the option of any 
breeders of a new or obsolete breed, by | 
making the requisite number of entries, 
to place their pets in the principal classes, | 


query elicted twenty-five replies. Fou 


doing which they give to the exhibi-| 
tion management a creditable exhibit | qualifications. Two answers were to| 
for which they gladly pay the premium, | the effect that the quality is injured| 
and the society is protected from the| somewhat. by heating. The majority | 
hucksters who follow our exhibitors to| seemed to think that if the liquefaction | 
secure the cash prizes on inferior pairs | is carefully done atthe lowest possible 
of obsolete breeds. temperature it does not affect the quality 
Should our Agricultaral exhibitions | of the honey. 
follow these rules and demand a small| A NEW METHOD OF REARING QUEENS. 
fee for entry, they could offer prizes| Herr Philipp Keidenbach, Rehborn, 








: ae 
a difference there was in the ease with | 


which the two were handled! [I never | 
knew the bull that had been ringed 
when he was young to offer to mis- 
behave when he was held by the ring; 
but the other one would always show 
fight the moment he felt anyone had 
hold of his ring. Is was rather a serious 


inferior to its former quality?” This | Dever seemed to forget it, and always England. 
| appeared to think that he would be hurt | phe pail system in closets. Each pail, 
of these were plain «“‘no” without any | #gain when the ring was caught, and | when emptied and returned, is charged 


acted accordingly. 








BULL CALF FOR SALE—By 
Brown Bessie’s Son 34550, out 
of a Tennessee bred cow ‘vith a 


test of 17 ths. 9 oz. in 7 days, 
and 630 pounds of butter ip one 


year. is cow is a daughter 


Farm of the great Fancy’s Harry, 
9777. Grand chance to get a 
bull to head your herd. 


— FARM 
Jerseys tote 


I would as soon think of putting a 
cow on half rations of feed as to deprive 
her of a sufficient amount of water. 


Cows need both shade and sunshine, 
but a wooded pasture is not as good 
as one largely open. Grass growing 
under trees is deficient in milk-forming 
qualities. 

Some of the very best cow pastures 
I have ever seen were originally poor | 
ones. A careful preparation of the soil | 
with fertilization, followed by perma- 
nent seeding, was the secret. 





Stones, old logs and general debris | 
cumbering the surface of a pasture lot 
are always a detriment toit. They pre- 
vent the growth of a large amount of 
grass. 

The most profitable dairy farms in the 
country always have as a backing a per- 
manent and productive pasture. It is 
rightly considered a prime necessity 
with fodder crops as necessary auxil- 


Calves even after being weaned al- | 
ways do better ina grazing field sepa-' 
rated from the cows. Being designed 
as recruits for the dairy, young heifer 
calves should have the very best that 
the farm affords. 

It never pays to begin feeding fodder 
corn till the canes are well developed. 
Immature corn, like immature grass, is 
capable of producing but little milk. 
Don’t neglect to cultivate your fodder 
corn as late in the season as possible. 
It pays.—Practical Dairyman. 


More Potash 











the market for anything in the butter 
line exported. Every pound of the imi- 
| tation stuff sold, no matter where, takes 
the place of a pound of butter.—Ameri- 


|can Creamery. 


| Disposal of Night Soil. 


A new system has been successfully 





it Operation to put the ring in, and he | introduced by the town of Congleton, 


The modus operandi is: 


| with sufficient dry peat dust to absorb a 
‘pailful of excreta, the dust being pre- 
viously dressed with a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid; and three hundred- 
weight of peat dust being sufficient to 
absorb a ton of manure. The system 
‘has been in operation in Congleton 
‘about two years, most satisfactorily 





in the fertilizers applied 
on the farm means 
larger and better yields 
of crops, permanent 
improvement of the 
soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash—the results of its use 
by actual experiment on the best farms in 
the United States—is told in a little book 
which we publish and will gladly mail free 
to any farmer in America who will write 


for it 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 








both as to the removal and the sale of 





93 Nassau St.. New York. 





No Matter What Kind of Foods You use! 


SHERIDAN’S CON 

Is needed with it to assure perfect assimilation of the food elements 
ure; Highly concentrated; Most economical, because 

ng; 1u quantity costs less than one-tenth cent a day 


absolutely 
f ass 


By “plain hens” 
we mean good prac- 
tical business hens 
of any useful breed 
not necessarily £5 
apiece thorough- 
breds but just 
“common hens.” 
However for the 
benefit of “fancy” 
or highly cultured 
hens, permit us to 
say, it is not an 
@ggs-aggeration to 
Oggs-pound the 
axiom that there is 
nothing on our 
mundane sphere 
which will per- 


DITION POWDER 
necessary to prod . 

such small daces; "Ne other Lind AN 

per hen; Use freely when hens moult. 


suade the feminine 
Gallinaceous Biped 
to eggs-ert herself 
to eggs-ude-eggs in 
such eggs-traordi- 
nary profusion 
without eggs- 
hausting her eges- 
isting health as 
Sheridan’s Condi- 
tion Powder. It 
has been used and 
endorsed by promi- 
nent Poultry rais- 
ers everywhere. 
Manufactured and 
sold by us for over 
thirty five years, 
satisfactory to all. 


Those who 
pho Pt bent results from using Sheridan’s Powder are those who commence with little chickens, 


ts, 
‘e send postpaid 


1.00. 
copy of Best Poultry Paper free. L. 8. JOHNSON 





und can $1.20; Six cans £5.00, exp. ia. 
COn» 22 Castor Henn se Bostou, Mass. 


We Recommended and Sold to Our Clients the Following Stocks: 


About 250,000 Shares of Isabella at between 11 and 25¢.. 


now 45¢, 


ALSO A LARGE AMOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING STOCKS : 


Anaconda at between 10c. and 25c., now 49¢ | 
Portland “ ” 274ec. “* 40c., “ $1.35 
Union ™ sd 7c. ~ ma ~*~ sie 
C.C.Con. “ . 1%c.“ 6c., “ 166 
Our customers’ interests are our own. 
clientage. 


proposition we ever offered at the price. 
anything we have sold. 





By this méthod of dealin 
We are now handling the stock of the Gold Key M. Co., which we believe is the best 
Alli iri mo ‘care fall 

nquiriss about s 8 carefully an ; 
letter and quotations sent to all making application. ues 


Bankers at between 144c. and 3¢., now 18¢ 
c. ia o 


G. Globe “ " 3% 6e., 

Jefferson ‘ a ane. “10c, “ ise 
J. 2 6s 7c. “300. ° GOs 
Victe? * * $3.00 “ $3.50 “ $8.00 


we have held our large 


ood investment stocks to offer as 
Our weekly market 





THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 
W. F. KENDRICK, PRES’T AND MGR. $50,000 PAID IN. 


MEMBER COLO. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ROOM 505 MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 











INSURANCE. 





BUY NO INCUBATOR 


e and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm that is afraid 
to let you try their in- 
cubator before buying 
it, has nc faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
you ours ON TRIAL, 
NOT A CENT antil 
tried, and a child 
can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 

we won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’SFAI 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cents and give you 
$100 worth of practical information on 
poultry and incubators and the mone 
there is in the business. Plans for Brood- 
ers, H« uses, ete., 25c. N.B. Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poul- 
try and 25 cents and we will send you 
“The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a 
book of 80 subjects and 80 illustrations, 
worth 85 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 182, DELAWARE CITY, DEL 
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EXCURSIONS. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DONT FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 





To Lloucester 


ON THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


AND THE POPULAR 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central wharf, Bos- 
ton (foot of State st.), weather permitting, week 
days at 10 a.m. and 2and 4.30 pm.; leaves Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and P.M. Sundays 
leave Boston at 10.15 A.m. and 4.30 P.M.; leaves 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and 2.15 P.M. No 
3 A.M. boat Mondays. 


SINGLE FARE, 50c.; ROUND TRIP 175c. 
BOOK OF 50 TRIPS, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 
MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 


A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


THE OULTRY 
BEST # APER. 


It is edited by men whe devote their time to rais- 
ing poultry and eggs for market upon farms and in 
the garden plats of the suburbs of large towns. 


FARM-POULTRY 


IS COVERING ITSELF WITH GLORY. 
Thus the Philadelphia Farm Journal says of tt 
It teaches How to "Make Money with 

A FEW HENS, 
‘ow To Prevent and Cure all poultry diseasea, 
ow s Bring pullets to early laying maturity, 








o Build the very best houses and yards, 
o Keep your poultry free from vermin. 
ow To Hatch strong chickens in incubators, 
ow To Make hens lay when prices are highest, 
ow To Caponize,airess and market poultry. 
emember the price. One year ®1. Sample 
ne department *‘ Answers to Correspo 
nts,” is worth ten times the subscription price. 
.8. JOHNSON & CO., 26 Custom House St., tom 


~ HOTELS. _ 


, THE 
American House 
Hanover St, Near Adams $q., 
BOSTON. 

The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the 
Northern and Eastern Stations, 
C. A. JONES, 
Proprietor. 


New England House, 


CORNER BLACKSTONE & CLINTON 8TS 
BOSTON. 


C. W PARKER & CO, Proprietors 
TERMS: $2 & $250 PER DAY 


SECOND EDITION. Just Published. 
How to Get Well, 


AND 


How to Keep Well, 


A Family Physician and a Guide to 
Health. 


BY T. A. BLAND, M.D., 


President of the Eclectic Medical Society «f 
the District of Columbia. 


“Tt cannot fail to do vast good.”—Rev. A. A. 
Miner. 


“Tt is packed full of sensible ideas.”—Golder 


Rule. 
“T like it.”—Rev. M. J. Savage. 


“Tts chapters on preserving health are alone 
worth ten times its price.”—Medical Gleaner 
Cincinnati. 

Fine paper, beautiful print, elegant and sub 
stant al binding. y 

202 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 

For sale by Mass. PLOUGHMAN. 

















Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861, 
CHas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1893, 
' $627,778.42. 
(A gain of $17,751.82.) 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 





$375,961.81. 
| (A gain of $13,839.98.) 
AMOUNT AT RISK, 

$32,583,088. 


‘A gain of $649,821.) 
Losses “aid in 1892, $50,352.29 
Dividends paid in 1892. $65,380.98 


Jan. 21, 1896 





oe 


Save Your Ploughmans, 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, postage paid 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, 





Make Them Easy of Reference’ 
| Save Your Time, 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents, 
Address MASS, PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St, Boston. 


RAILROADS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
(——e 





Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN, 


| 
| 
| BOSTON 
| 


AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
5 Ge ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN 
BOSTON 
AND 
MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, te 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or in- 
formation of any kind call on any Ticket Agent of 
the company or address 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
BosToNn, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station weer 
on at 6.30 P.M., arriving in New York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect with all early trains. 

Steamers Massachusetts and Connecticut 
| now in commission. 

Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
Square, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 

L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1840. 

J. W. MILLER, . H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pass. Agt. 








OWNERS of FARM 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege of 

buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 

are constantly having calls for such, and make a 

Pie a hy ARM PROPERTY. Send full par- 
ulars 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Work on the Boston subway has been 
going on at a satisfactory rate, and it is 
prophesied that cars will be running in 
the first section as far as Park street 
church before spring. The whole subway 
| will probably not be ready before the fall 
of 1898. So far the cost has been less | 
than had been expected. Already it is| 
hinted that other subways may be con- | 
structed, particularly a branch to the new | 
union railway station at foot of Summer | 
Street. | 

| 
| 
| 
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ce” Persons desiring a change in the 
addrexs of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 








new direction. 





Farm lifeis what you make it. 





* 

= * 

J. 1. HALE thinks Sutton Beauty the | (he Food Fair is the chief popular 
; amuse nen* enterprise now under way in| 
this city. Motday, the opening day, was 

| signalized by a very large attendance. Me- 
| chanics’ Building has been tastefully dec- | 
LARGE, handsome shade trees increase | orated, and the exhibits are arranged to 
|appear to best advantage. 
| are dispensed with great liberality. 


best apple for profit. 


‘Tue happy people of the world are those 





who love their occupation. 





the selling value of the farm. 


CONSCIOUSNESS of honesty is a greater 
comfort than « big bank account. 





PLEASANT manners meke friends, and | brand of evaporated cream, who has taken | 


| 
| the whole stage in the big hall. Here has 
|} been set a whole scene, representing a 


without friends can be no success. 


A PRACTICAL education will make the 


boy a progressive, outerpt ising man. 


side, where are alse signs which instruct 
the wavfarer to ‘‘meet me in the barn.” 
In the barn, accordingly, is the principal 
exhibit, the central figure being an enor- 





THOSE who are behindhand with their 
furm w rk often seem to have the most 


leisure to talk politics. 


Some farmers think farming the Dest 
occupation op earth, and some think it the 
Both are right, as they manage it, 


a 





dinary cow, the manger in front of which 
bears the legend: **Don't kick. Give the 
vow a chance.’ There is hay +cattered 
about on the floor and falling down from 
the lofts on both sides, and the samples of 
cream are placed about the barn with 
seeming carelessness, but where they will 
hours. Se oe | be sure to meet the eye of the intending 

A New York apple exporter writes : | purchaser when he comesin. There are 
“Our returns for the past ten days have| many other interestingly arranged ex- 
hibits. 


worst. 


WHATEVER you do, don't loaf. Either 
work or rest or amuse yourself, but don't 


consume time by dawdling away the spare | 


shown $1.96 as the highest, sixty-four 

rd 7 * 
cents as the lowest price, net, on the dock * 
in New York.” It is evident that only the 


best apples are worth exporting at pres- 


Business conditions remain about the 
last week. Gold imports have 
increased the treasury reserve to $130,- 
000,000, and public confidence is improved 
thereby. Several of the New England 
railroads report a large volume of freight, 
especially grain from the West. Wool 
sales are very large, which fact augurs 

? improvement in manufactures. The boot 
Gune tw lncrense tht — and shoe industry is fairly active and sales 
are increasing, although prices are low. 
Iron, steel, lumber and coal trades un- 


same as 


ent. 


‘THE farmers’ iustitute and the agricul- 
tural college are institutions for the de- 
velopmen* of better methods in agricultu- 
ral pursuits that should be encouraged in 


every possible way. ‘Too much cannot be 


Mr. FeELCH's outline for the organiza- 
tion of the breeders of thoroughbred 


poultry is worthy of consideration. In changed. 

. * 
union is strength, while in these days of atl a A 
universal organization and system, dis- Paris is thronged with visitors this | 


week, come to witness the festivities in 


union is greater weakness than ever. ! 
” honor of the Czar, who left England Sun- 





Free samples 
One| 

| of the most interesting exhibits is that of | 
an enterprising proprietor of a certain | 


large barn with grass and trees at each | 


mous cow, Dearly twice the size of an or- | 


GRANDEST OF 


TESTIMONIALS 





Prove Dr. Greene’s 
— Medicine in 


Nervura the Best 
the World, 





Vermont’s Eminent Judge White Advises 


People to Use 
It Will 


| 








~~ 


. MK 


The greatest and best known of our people 
use, praise and recommend Dr. Greene’s Nerv 
ura blood and nerve remedy. Women in 
every walk of life enthusiastically proclaim the | 


Dr. 
Cure Them, 





Greene’s Nervura. 


~— 


JUDGE EDWIN C. WHITE 


Aud now comes the strung testimonial of 


| Judge Elwin C. White, of Hyde Park, Vt. 


who is one of Vermont’s most eminent and 


} year. 


Tue local market has surprising capa- 
bilities if properly studied and catered to 
with eaergy and good sense. It seems a 
trifling business at first, but the per cent 
of profit is large, and sales increase beyond 
all caleulation. By loval market, local | 
middlemen are not designated, but rather 
the consumers in your own town or the 


day night. Russia being the avowed ally 
of France, no eftorts are being spared to 
make the visit memorable. The associa- 
tion of a progressive republic and excit- 
able, fickle people with the most conserva- 
tive and unchanging of absolute monarch- 
ies, is one of the most peculiar facts, of 
the present political situation. 


widely known statesmen and Judge of the 
wonderful powers of this truly grand medicine | Pro'ate Court. Judye White says: “I have 
to cure,to make the sick well, to give back | used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
health and strength to weak, tired, nervous aud | remedy in my family, and ato pleased to say, 
debilitated people. with good results. My wife had been troubled 
Hon. Henry Robinson, Mayor of Concord, | With indigestion, which produced nervousness 
N.H., says: “TI have found health, strength, | Which might bave been serious and at times 
buoyaney and courage by the use of Dr. troubled her greatly. We had tried many 
Greene’s Nervura.” things for her relief, but without success. 


nearest city. fe Oe 

The fact was made public at Washing- 
ton, Sunday, that Bishop John J. Keane, 
rector of the Catholic University of Amer 
ica, located in that city, has resigned, at | 
the request of Pope Leo XIII. The news 
was entirely unexpected, and caused much 
comment in Catholic circles. Bishop 
Keane says he was offered an archbish- 
opric, but declined it. His resignation 
was asked simply as the customs of the 


_ THE remarkable increase in exports of 
wheats: the most encouraging sign of the | 
times. Otiter whet producitig countries, 
notably Russia, India and Argentine, have | 
less wheat than usual to sell with the 
result of increasing the demand for Ameri- 
can cereals. Prices have already risen and 
the demand it is stated is likely to prove 
permanent. ‘The tendency of the im- 
proved state of the market is to increase | 


Senator Frank Plumley of Northfield, Vt., 
says: “I used Dr. Greene’s Nervura for ex. 
haustion with entire success.” 

State Attorney of Vermont, W. H. Taylor. 
of Hardwick, Vt.,says: ““My wife profited by 
the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura for neuralgia, 
and extreme n+rvous condition and sleepless- | 
ness. [ have no hesitation in recommending 
its use.” 


Senator George W. Randall of Waterbury: 
Vt., says: “Dr. Greene’s Nervura cured me. 
It is a good thing, yes,a grand thing, for I 
have found it so in my case.” 





the public confidence and to allay the church demand, and promotion was ten-| 
discontent of western farmers. dered him as a mark of appreciation of his 
oan past labors by the pope. The inception, 
PosstBLy the appointment of Dr. Parker | progress and partial completion of the | 
as the successor of Dr. Lyman on the| great university was the work of Bishop | 
Mass. Board of Cattle Commissioners may | Keane. ‘The cost of the buildings already | 
have an influence in changing to some ex-| constructed, together with the grouncs. 
tent the policy of the Board. It is under-| endowments made and chairs founded, ag- 
stood that Dr. Parker is a more conserva-| gregates several million dollars. 
tive veterinarian than his predecessor, 
and one who is likely to place especial em- 
phasis upon the value of hygienic meas- 
ures in the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
he might for that reason be less likely to 
advocate the wholesale test and slaughter 
method first practised by the Board. He 
is inclined to believe that the danger of 
using milk from slightly tuberculous 
cows has been greatly exaggerated. His 
appointment as successor to the more 
radical Dr. Lyman is regarded as a vic- 
tory for the conservative element. . His 
advocacy of hygienic measures, however, 





} 
| 





s 
** 
Great quantities of grain are now being | 
exported to Europe. Within a few days | 
complaints have come from the Northwest 
that cars are short, and that the movement | 
of wheat has thereby been retarded. The 
same story is also told by elevator men | 

about the situation in the corn belt of the 
West. Itis expected that for the coming 
thirty days the movement of graio all | 
over the West will be unprecedented. The 
improvement in prices has increased de- 
liveries of corn and oats, and they are ex- 
pected tv continue free. The aggregate 


| debility bordering on nervous prostration and 


Hon. George W. Wing, Mayor of Montpe- 
lier, Vt., says: “I have used Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura in my family with marked and decid- 
ed benefit.” 

Senator Victor [. Spear, of Braintree, Vt. 
says: “ My wife was troubled with nervous 


had eczema. Dr. Greene’s Nervura produced 
very satisfactory results.” 

Senator George A. Morse, of Morrisville, Vt., 
says: “I have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura in 
my family. It has been of benefit to us in 
sleeplessness arising from nervousness. I rec- 
ommend it to anybody.” 





WESTERN notions of patriotism are not 
yet popular in the Orient. The Chinese 
Progressive Society is an organization es- 
tablished among the educated Chinamen 
of New York city for the purpose of intro- 
ducing reforms into their native country. 
The society was to petition the Chinese 
government to introduce western educa_ 





“T saw the wonderful cures claimed for Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura and resolved to give it a 
trial, and it gives me pleasure to say, I am glad 
Idid. My wife now sleeps well and is greatly 
benetited from indig@8tion. having had only one 
slight return (where they had been daily) since 
taking the Nervura. I give permission to print 
this unqualified testimonial.” 

Can any one hesitate to use ths great cure, 
Dr. Greene's Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
when so many eminent statesmen, public offi- 
cials and prominent men, known all over our | 
country, advise you to use it because it cured 
them or their families? You know that the 
words of these great men are given only in the 
cause of truth and because they know that Dr, 
Greene's Nervura cures, and they desire to see 
the sick made well. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a pbysician’s pre- 
scription, the diseovery of the most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., hence it is of necessity perfectly adapted 
to cure, and health and strength always follow 
its use. Dr. Greene can be consulted without 
charge in regard to any case, personally or by 
letter. 





The possibility of a successor to the 
arch-murderer Holmes is suggested by 
the arrest of a Chicago doctor on charges 
similar to those brought against Holmes. 
A young woiman was found in a dying 
condition in the doctor’s house shortly 
before midnight on September 10, under | 
mysterious circumstances. She had gone! 
to the house in seareh of employment, 
the doctor having advertised for a servant. | 


can have but little effect in general, so 
long as there is no State law providing 
for the enforcement of such measures 
independently of the test. 


receipts at Chicago last week were the 
jargest for the same period in over four 
years, being 8,295,000 bushels, an increase 
of 2,664,000 bushels over the previous 
week, 1,342,000 over last year, 5,267,000 


tion and civilization in the flowery king- 
dom, and to have leas ¢ onfuclus and more the same man has taken young girls from 
geography and irith metic in the civil ser- | employment bureaus in the city. Formal 
vice examinations. It was a good S0V-| charges have been made for the murder | 
ernment club, and full of reformers. The of the first young woman xnd other 


It has also been learned by the police that | 





A NOVEL educational feature of value, 
at the Cummington Fair, was Professor 
Paige's collection of specimens and models 
illustrating the horse and his diseases and 
enemies. ‘The Professor stood near his 
collection and was kept very busy answer- 
ing the questions of the eager crowd by 
which he constantly surrounded. 
The explanations were given in plain and 
practical language. His exhibit included | 
bones of horses, showing the spavin in 
several stages, ring bone ditto, sections 
and models of horses’ feet, microscopic 
slides of microbes, test tubes of many 


over 1884, and 937,000 in excess of 1893. 
Movement of grain for export is a favor- 
able indication at this time. It means that 
large sums of gold must be sent to this 
country in exchange, thus improving the 
| financial conditions here. The demand 
| for our wheat is owing principally to the 
| failure of the Russian, Indian and Argen- 
tina crops. 


was 


ee 
| Crude petroleum seems likely to be the 
coming fuel on the government warships. 
According to a report just made by a 
board of chief engineers, United States 


ma 4 bottles of various animal . 
—_— _ haa , h : Navy, the ancient problem of using crude 
g 8. 5 a’ sroscop 8 ® 
parasite © ha’ a microscope to show petroleum instead of coal as fuel for 


the various specimens, and it was kept in | 
constant use. Besides affording a great 
deal of valuable information, a hint was | 
afforded of what might be obtained 
by a student of the State Agricultural 
College where Professor Paige and other 
instructors are located, and it is likely 


that many young men at the Fair went 
home in a thoughtful mood. This idea 
of illustrated scientific agricultural in- 


vessels is very near solution, if notalready 
solved. Experiments have been in pro- 
gress during more than a year, chiefly in 
the Hudson River, with torpedo boat No. 
2, belonging to the Maine. They have 
resulted so happily that the engineers 
have made a report favoring the adoption 
of the fuel under given conditions upon 
certain minor craft, such as tugboats and 


prime movers are now quaking in their | 
shoes, for the Chinese consul has informed 
them that they have been guilty of high | 
treason, for which their relatives over in| 
China may be put to death after they have | 
seen all their goods and chattels forfeited | 
to the crown. ‘T'v attempt to teach any-| 
thing to 1 self-satisfied nation is a thank- | 
less effort, and unsafe, even, at the other 
side of the world. 











A Goop agricultural fair was held at) 
Barre last week. The list of entries in-| 
cluded about 500 cattle and 200 horses. 
The herds of cattle extended the entire | 
length of the north side of the grounds. | 
There were seven distinct breeds of cattle: 
Shorthorn, Aryrshires, Devons, Jerseys, | 
Swiss, Guernseys and Holsteins. H. B. 
Reid of Princeton showed a fine herd| 
of Devons, as did also William H. Water- | 
house of Westminster. Gardner. M. Dean 
of Oakham had a fine herd of Shorthorns, | 
which attracted much attention. The ex-| 
hibit of fat oxen made by the Dr. Brown 


charges may be prefe:red. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that no-orious criminals 
are usually followei by others who imi- | 
tate their methods. 


Fruits and Vegetables, 


ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


| 

| Both halls in the Horticultural build- 
| ing on Tremont street were filled with all 
| sorts of fine fruit and vegetables last week 
| Thursday and Friday, ths occasion being 
| the annual exhibition of the Massachusetts 
| Horticultural Society. 

The showing was excellent. Exhibits 

|of potitoes, tomatoes and apples were 
perhaps the best shown for years. 

The upper hall was devoted chiefly to 
fruit. 

Near the entrance was a fine collection 

‘of sixty varieties of hardy grapes by 
|B. G. Smith, Cambridge, including a large, 
white seedling called Gertrude. 

S. G. Damon showed a fine plate of 
lonas. 

O.R. Robbins had excellent Wordens 
and Niagaras. 

F. J. Kinney’s Wordens and Concords 
were large and fine. ‘he Wordens appear 
to bea little larger than the Concords. 

L. J. Fosdick had a plate of very large 
high colored cranberries. He has two 
kinds, round and dark, the other 
lighter and slightly o»long. 


one 


C.S. Smith’s Champion quinces were 
extra large. 

J. E. Richardson's Orange quinces were 
choice. The best plate of Reas Mammoth 
was shown by Mary T. Goddard. 

The largest and best crab apples were 
shuwn by M. W. Chadbourne, variety 
Hyslop. 

Three varieties of figs were shown by 
LL. W. Goodell, Pansy Park. 

The pear exhibit was very large, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that pears are 
this year. Perhaps the largest 
pears in the hall were W. 8S. Brown’s An- 
goulemes. 

G. V. Fletcher of Belmont took first 
prize for Bartletts. 

The only exhibit of peaches was a plate 
of Blood variety by S. H. Warren, Weston. 

The apple exhibit was splendid. Mr. 
samuel Hartwell, as usual, took first prize 
for Gravensteins. 

Mr. J. G. Stone’s big Baldwins and 
Greenings came tuo the front again this 


scarce 


C. M. Handley’s Fall Orange apples 


G. H. Thomas Edmund's beets took first | 
prize. 

Mrs. M. I’. Goddard's shelled bean ot 
lection\inciuded four kinds. 

P. M.\ Knowlton took first prize for 
some fine Jarge cauliflowers. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory's potato collection 
included many new sorts. His Michigan 
Mammoth puiapkin was the largest 
shown. 

First prize for'collection of vegetables 
went to H. R. Kihney, second to Warren 
Heustis & Son, third to G. F. Coolidge, 
fourth to E. C. Lewis. 

First prize for parsley, 8S. Coolidge; for 
Endive, E. C. Lewis; for Brussels Sprouts, 
John Jeftries; for Danvers onions, S. J. 
Trepass. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


MEDAL ANo. DIPLOMAS 


WORLDS F CHICACO 








R PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS.BACOR. 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD. SAUSAGES 








Read and Run. 


—Harry Klinger, painter, fell from the | 
fifth floor of a building in New York city 
and was killed. 

—National cemeteries in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington, D. C., suffered se- 
verely by the recent storm. 

—Cars propelled by an electric motor 
made their fi-st trips on the New York 
Elevated Railroid Monday. 

Kearney P. Speedy, “‘champion high 
diver of the world,” has made a dive from 
a point seventy feet above the water. 


—George Rufus Willing. a stable man- 
ager at Niagara Falls, N. Y., will claim 
the estate of Lord Ludlow, of England. 

—William Sheppard, while stealing a 
ride, was pushed from a train by a brake- 
man near Stratford, Conn., and killed. 


—Seven armed thieves tried to hold up 
a motor car in Cleveland, O., but the full 
current was turned on and the ear sped 
away. 


—D. A. Kenyon, 71 years of age, of 
Colorado Springs, Col., climbed to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak and returned in 
twelve hours. 

—The five-year-old daughter of Mrs. 
Mary Koch, of Danbury, Conn., who 
was bitten by a dog two weeks ago, has 
died of hydrophobia. 

—Bryan, the Democratic presidential 
nominee, has accepted also the nomina 
tion by the Populist party but without 
endorsing its platform. | 








were perfect beauties. 

Samuel Hartwell’s Gloria Mundi were | 
probably the largest of any apples shown, | 
ilthough a plate of Dutch Codlings were 
nearly as large, likewise some specimens | 
of the ‘T'wenty-ounce variety. 

N. ‘Il’. Kidder took first prize for 
bury Russets. 

‘The ‘'wenty-ounce apples 
m Ae 


Inense. 


tox- 


shown by 


Lawrence of Groton were im- 





lhe We Ithy was shown by several ex- | 
hibitors. Some plates showed high color | 
while others were greenish. | 
Sutton Beauty, the popular new sort, | 
was shown to perfection by Geo. Cruick- | 
shanks, Fitchburg. | 
Geo. V. Fletcher’s Porters were extra | 
large, but C. M. Hendiey’s were better | 
colored. | 


‘The Mackintosh, a comparatively new, 


deep-colored shown 


apple, 
Handsome 


was quite 


freely. specimens of the 
Wealthy, a new western apple, were ex- 
hibited, and a dish of the Horse or Haus | 
apple, a favorite southern variety, was 
brought by Samuel Hartwell. H.C. Rich 
had a very handsome dish of Washington 
strawberry. ©. B. Hadwen shows the 
Bowen apple, a new kind which origi-| 
nated near Providence, R.I. 
und found of fine quality. 


It was tested 
The show of 
quinces is excellent, both as to quantity | 
und quality, the Champion being the most | 
numerous, but there are fine specimens of | 


| that old favorite, the Orange, and also of | 


the Rea, a new variety. L. J. Fosdiek | 


|exhibited very large and highly colored | 


Early Black, Middleboro and Gloriana| 


—Mayor Quincy, of Boston, his vetoed | 
an underground pneumatic tuba franchise, | 
deelaring that the franchise is valuable | 
and should be paid for. 

—An investigation is to be mide by the 
Commissioners of the Nautical Training 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 


1, NORTH STAR Bayt 
SURE TO PLEASE. 





ULLAR PARKER 
JAPAN Y 


oleh a ti xton 





WORLD'S FOOD FAIR «=> 
x HOME CONGRESS 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Monday, Oct. 5,to Saturday, Nov. 7. Daily 
10 a.M. to 10 p.M. Two hundred dealers in food 
products will distribute samples to the people. 
Most distinguished men and women in the land 
to participate in Home Congress (three sessions 
daily). Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, of Philadel- 
phia, lectures every afternoon on “ Therapeutics 
of Diet.” Season tickets at special rates. Five 
“Centurion” Bicycles given away to most popu- 
lar teacher, pupil, mercantile or manufactory 
establishment employee, letter carrier, street 
or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons 
given away every day to first four hundred wo- 
men purehasing tickets of admission. N. Y. 
Seventh Regiment, Reeve-’ Salem Cadet, Lafri- 
cain’s Naval Brigade and Boyle O’Reilly’s Bands, 
also the Fadettes. Mendelssohn Club, ete. Noth- 
ing like it since the Peace Jubilee. 

ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


OIL PAINTING ita Yustructions s5cents 
BRYANT, ARTIST, WOLLASTON, Mass. 





A LITTLE strawberry bed of choice va- 
| Rieties, plenty of sweet corn, lima beans, 
peas and asparagus in the garden, abun- 
dance of Plymouth Rock eggs and poul- 
| try, Jersey cream for the home table, a 
| good driving horse expressly for the use 
of the family. 


School in regard to the cases of diphtheria 
which were found aboird the Enterprise. 


—The party of scientists who witnessed 
the August eclipse of the sun in Japan 
reached San Francisco Saturday on the 
vacht Coronet. They have many photo- 


These are among the solid 
graphs. 


| Sunday morning. 


imuch as Dobbins’ 


—Lieutenant Joseph E. Maxfield, of 
the Government Signal Office, will soon 
make an aseent from Chicago, Il., in a 
chair attached to a kite built by Octave | 
Chanute. 

—The Natioval 


Grocery Company's 


| ° ° 
|store in Atwood Block, on Main street, 


Haverhill, Mass., was gutted by fire, early 
Loss $10,000, covered 
by insurance. 

There is nothing (unless it be the sewing 
machine) that has lightened women’s labor as 
Electric Soap, constantly 
sold since 1865 All grocers have it. Have yoy, 
made its xecquaintance? Try it. 

—William Harper, aged nineteen, alias 
William Harpin, is under arrest at Fall 
River, Mass.. for embezzlement, and the 
police believe that in him they have a 
horse thief. Harper is French and has a 
record. 

—Bishop Keene, rector of the Catholic 
University of Amecica, at Washington, 
has resigned his position, at the request 
of Pope Leo III., and will for the present 


cranberries. James Comley exhibited Jap-| retire to private life, delining an offer of 


anese pears and Love apples; 
arguta, Monstera deliciosa, guava, and | 


Actinidia | elevation to the rank of archbishop. 


—With the arrest of David J. Wilson, | 


mediars ; also fruit of Magnolia tripetala,| in New York, the last of a gang of fire-| 


which, though not edible, is very pretty. 





bugs who have been operating in the 


For Anjou pears, Mrs. S. Klaus took first | West, principally in Detroit and Chieago, | 


prize. 1 come to grief. 


The specific charge 


Chas. F. Curtis had handsome Seekels | #g#inst Wilson is that of subornation of 


a3 large as common Bartletts. 


A. F. Brown’s Sheldons took first prize. | 


| a witness. 


eounforts which a rich man might envy, 
but the cost will hardly be nocicediby any 
thrifty farmer. 


- 


THE September crop report, just issued 
by the | Mass. Board of Agriculture, con- 
tains an instkuetive article on the compo- 
sition |. f milk and the use of the Babcock 
tester 


ROENTGEN rays have been used to take 
pictures of They show the 
ovules inside the ovary in an unopened 
bud, the seeds within a seed vessel, and 
even the veins upon the white petals of a 
flower. 


flowers. 





CHEERFUL WINTER HOMES 

Now that winter is almost on us, no one can 
help regretting that days made bright and hap- 
py with sweet flowers are nearly gone. But 
why give up these beautiful gifts of nature? 
It is in the power of us all to have them around 
us during the most dreary days of winter. We 


| ean anticipate spring by several months, and at 


a very slight expense beautify our h. me-. To 
do this we should plant now a few bulbs which 
will amply repay us for the little trouble it wil} 
cost, by blossoming forth in all their beauty in 
the midst of dreary winter. Anyone interested 


| in this pastime wouid do well to. drop a line te 


Messrs. Joseph Breck & Sons, of Boston, Mass., 
the well-known seedsmen, who have on hand 
probably as large and varied a selection of flow- 
ering bulbs as any housein America. A simple 
request to them will bring to the writer a cata- 


| logue with cultural directions and full deserip- 


tions of their various bulbs and winter flower- 


| ing plants that cannot fail to interest anyone 
| } . 


Mrs. Susan Fessenden, president of the | desirous of beautifying a winter home or mak- 


D. L. Fiske’s Flemish Beauties gave a Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Te:u-, ing ready the garden for its early spring blos- 


| hint of what that old sort can do when the | 


blight will let it alone. 
Dana’s Hovey is not a showy kind, but 
A. ‘I. Brown showed a fine plate of them. 
The lower hall was devoted to vegeta- 
bles, also a few flowers. 


| ranged. 


Cuban insurgents are hovering about 
the city of Havana, and there is great 
alarm lest they become bold enough to} 
attack the place. The general situation | 
is again favorable to the iusurgeuts, sever- | 


al small victories having been gained. | 


Captain General Weyler’s initial opera- | 
tions inaugurating the Cuban campaign | 
in the extreme west, intended to trap | 
Maceo or defeat and drive him east, have | 
proved a failure ‘he fact is becomicg | 
quite evident that General Weyler of 
whom so much was expected, is no 
match for the wily leader of the rebels, 
either in skillful manceuvering or boldness | 
of initiative. Only the superior resources | 
of the Spaniards have enabled thein to 
prolong the struggle. 


} 


Tne bull calf by the great Brown Bessie’s | 





struction at the fairs is a valuable one and 


torpedo boats. If the results foreshadowed 


. 3455 i for sale i 
institution was extensive and of merit. Son 34550, whieh “6 oteced or enie tn. the Heed | 
Farm advertisement iu another column, presents 








inv this report shall be realized, a revolu- 
HOW’S THIS! tion is at hand in the fuel for warships 
We offer One Hundred Doll nd for | #84 al! ocean-going craft. Their opera- 
E offer One Hundrec ars reward for | . 

any case of catarrh that cannot be cured by | tions have been known to the naval offi- 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. a vers of all the nations, and several foreign 
We. the LF og I ootier . a | countries have, it is said, applied to have 
aey for the last 15 years, and believe him per | a share in them, but were refused, as it 
fectly honorable in all business transactions and-| wa. deemed wise to preserve the utmost 

financially able to carry out any obligations made | pe E 
by their firm. West & Truax, | secrecy. The tests of a new fuel for 
vessels are cheapness, ease of 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. | steam 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, operation, economy of room and general 
efficiency, and the claim is that by the use 





the plan should be extended. 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally a. 
0 


FARMER SLACK will set no more fruit, 
trees, because he ‘“‘always has such bad 
luck with them.” Among the causes of! 
his bad luck were cattle which trimmed | 
the trees, careless workmen who barked | 
them with ploughs and mowing machines, 
and suckers which came up around the 
roots. Of course the trees were not ma- 
nured and mulched, while such new- 
fangled notions as spraying or removing 
caterpillar nests are never so much as 
thought of. Slack doesn’t believe in 





as CA mee Cyd og Price T5e. | of spécial apparatus petroleum meets the 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. | requirements better than coal. 


| 
an opportunity to some youns farmer to get a| 
bull of royal blood to heal his herd. A’ cbance 
tosecure stock partaking of he blood of the 
World’s Fair wiuners should uot be allowed to 
pass unheeded. 





Country Real Estate. 


The sale is announced of Harry N. Rog- 
ers’ house, barn and three acres of landin 
East Holliston to Dustin B. Hollon of Le 
omiuster, who will soon occupy. 


—The New York Grand Jury has begun 











‘*fussing” with a tree. 


/ 


crusade against fraudulent auctions. 


Riverside Farm, ‘Taunton, had big 
squashes with inscriptions worked into 
the shells. 

A. A Low, appropriately took first 
prize for his own variety of squash, Essex 
Hybrid, also first for peppers. 

J. J. H. Gregory’s red onions were 
extra fine. 

Elliott Moore showed a fine brand of 
Canada Crop, fie_d corn. 

Three giant pumpkins were shown by 
A. A. Lawrence, Groton. 

Sumner Covlidge’s egg plants received 
first prize. 

Samuel Hartwell showed the largest 
cabbage, a Savoy. 

H. R. Kinney had a large assortment of 
potato exhibits and won numerous prizes. 

Giaut Prizetaker onions were sent by 
W. M. Craig. 

The best celery was that of Warren 
Heustis & Sons. 

A vegetadle oddity was W. M. Craigs 
plate of martynias. 

A. A. Low showed many new kinds of 


| melons, squashes and tomatoes. 


The Plymouth Rock squash is a new 
kind shown by Mr. Low. He claims 
many advantages for this variety. 

H. R. Kinney had some very large horse- 
radish. 

A curiosity was a squash-like “veget- 
able marrow™ from Australian seed. 

H. R. Kinney’s parsnips were almost as 


‘smooth and well turned as if from a lathe. 


|_ sre 


A " sors. 
perance Union, of Boston, has received 


a eablegram from Miss Frances Willard | 


—Rev. John Watson (Ian MacLaren), 





The vegetables | 
‘were largely in collections, prettily ar- 


desiring Massachusetts to entertain thirty | 
Armenians from Marseilles, France, until | 
work can be found for them. 


—Saturday revealed three more v ctims 
of William P. Burke, the missing brick- 
maker of Epping. N.H. ‘They are Boston | 
persons whose pames are by counsel with- | 
held from publicity, but they have been | 
victimized to the amount of $5900 for | 
brick which they paid for but never re- | 
ceived, and apparently they have not the | 
slightest redress. 

—Eliza Fleming, the huge woman who 
wus taken to Bellevue Hospital, New| 
York, on Sept. 21, to be treated for de-| 
lirium tremen-, died in the alcholic ward 
of the hospital Sunday afternoon. Mrs. | 
| Fleming, who was forty vears old, had_ 
posed in many mus ums as the fattest | 
woman in America, her weight being 
about 480 pounds. 











Goop crops of fruit wi'l grow on rather 
poor land if not forced to divide their food 
with weeds. 


the English author, is in New York city 
planning a lecture tour of this country. 


—A Congress of mothers is to be held 
at Washington, D. C., in February, 1897. 


*“* FLOWER QUERIES” is the title of a little 
book by #. W. Darrow of Chatham, N.Y. It 
contains answers for 500 questions on practical 
flower culture, and is of value to florists and 
amateurs. 25 cents, at this office. 





It isrumored that Lord Rosebery has 
resigned the leadership of the English 
Liberal party. 





MARRIAGES. 


I ee 


BROW N—SW ASEY—At Marblehead, Sept. 28 
Edwar: G. Brown and Jennie G. Swasey. ‘ 

P1IGU ET—STONE—At Sharon, Se pt 28, Acol- 
»yhe P. D. Piguet of Boston and Mary C. Stone of 
oat AYLOR—PEIRCE M 

TAYL —PEIRCE—At Medford, Sept. : 
William G. Ta\ lor and Mary A. oy om 

TULIS-O°'CONNELL—At Lowell, Sept. 23, 
Frank B. Tulis and Deborat O'Connell, both of 
Westford. Mass. 

YOUNG —DREW~—At Medford, Sept. 28, Leon- 
ard H. Young and Esther May Drew. 





DEATHS. 


PAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASL 





ANDREWS—At Weston, Sept. 27, Rebecca B, 
Audrews, 78 yrs. 





s a 
Constipation 
Causes fully half the sickness in the world. It 


retains the digested food too long in the bowels 
and produces biliousness, torpid liver, indi- 


Hoods 


gestion, bad taste, coated . 

tongue, sick headache, in- 

somnia, ete. Hood’s Pills Pp { | Is 
cure constipation and all its 


results, easily and thoroughly. 25c. All druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





y 
BRYANT—At Winchester Highlands, Sept. 24 
Henry F. Bryant. 63 yrs, 5 mios, 11 dys. ‘ 
DERBY—At Revere, S pt. 30, Minot F. Derby 
59 yrs. 7 mos, 23 dys. ‘ 
ENCH—At East Braintree Sept. 23, Melvin 
re yrs. x 
S— At Kearsarge, N.H., Sept. 29, R 
Lewis Harris of Portsmaath, N, H. 63 yrs. vate 
HEAKD-—At South Sudbury Sept. 18, Elmira 
Heard, 87 yrs, 3 mos. 
HEARD—At South Sudbury, Sept. 25 
es Te are 
—At Cohassett, Mass., Sept. 28, A 
Ear! Cady Heath. 3 yrs. 8 mos, 17 aye. oF 
HOWARUL—Af£ Cavendish, Vt., Sept. 28. Bain- 
a 73 E. Howard, 70 yrs. 
NOYES—At Newburyport, Sept. 25. Joseph H. 
Moves. 71 3 mos. 13 d 


George 


ys. 
OBERTS—At Reading, Sept. 27, Jacol A 
Roberts, 78 yr¢. “ “ oe 


TIMANY—At Dover, Mass., Sept. 23, Peter 





The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Timany, 73 
THOMAS —At Wollasto: , Sept. 24, Charles S. 
Thomas, 62 yrs, 11 mos, 2 dys. 
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Dept of Agricultur: 
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Oficial Oryan of the N. E. Agricultural Society 


LINUS DARLING, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Youne GRAPEVINES can be transplant- 
ed this month as well as at any time. 





Tne very young trees should not be 
allowed to bear this year. Apples are 
cheap and not worth the harm they will 
do the trees. 





One of the best kinds of late sweet 
corn is the Country Gentleman. The 
kernels reach deeply towards the centre, 
and for this reason the corn should be 
boiled longer than other kinds. It is 
the sweetergofallkinds. Its chief draw- 
back is its éxtreme lateness. 


o 


| with other food. 


eau, | 


may afterwards 

i, fails to spread upon 

face. Double the quantity 
oose, loamy soil should be 
avy seeding makes fine hay, 
weeds and prevents so many 
ts. Before seeding clayish soil» 
surface should be made perfectly 
fine by harrowing repeated many times. 
TROUBLESOME animals are generally 
made so through somebody’s neglect. 
They have been kept in fields where the 
fences have been unduly low, or 
have been kepton scant fare. It 
be that the learned to 
jump or to break down an enclosure 


may 
untaught have 
through companions who have previous- 
ly learned such tricks, and who should, 
in consequence, have been restrained. 
Butthere is no influence so potent in 
causing animals to break over or through 
fences as short supplies of food. Give 
them all they wiil eat and they will be 
contented. Put them on short supplies 


and they become restless. 


In Massachusetts the average condi- 
tion ot corn, September Ist, is given as 
one hundred; the average condition of 
rye when harvested as ninety-seven ; the 
average condition of oats when harvested 
as one hundred; the average condition 
of barley when harvested as one hun- 
the 
wheat September ist as ninety-six ; the 


dred ; average condition of buck- 
average condition of potatoes as eighty- 
one; the average condition of apples as 
one hundred and one; the average con- 
dition of peaches as forty-five ; the aver- 
age condition of grapes as ninety; tue 
number of stock hogs fattening as com- 
pared with last year as ninety-six; the 
average condition of stock hogs as to 
weight and size asone hundred ; and the 
of as 
hundred and thirteen. 


average condition tobacco one 


To F ertilize the Roots. 


A German inventor has brought out 
a simple contrivance to apply liquid 
manure to the roots of plants. It is 
called a Gnomon, and consists of a fan- 
nel-shaped top, which is securely fast- 
ened to a thin steel tube, provided at 
the bottom with a sharp point. A little 
above the point some holes are punched, 
through which the fluid fertilizer intro- 
duced at the top is allowed to ooze out. 
The Gnomon is easily forced into the 
soil and as easily pulled out. It admits 
water or fertilizer at a point twelve 
inches or less beneath the ground, and 
is of particular value in hot hpuses, 
fruit orchards and on truck far ae 


inv. ’60 


they | 





Fifteen Years With the Silo, 


HOW ENSILAGE DOUBLED MR. DANIELS’ 
HERD AT MEDWAY. 


One of the oldest silos in the country 
is that owned by Mr. J. M. Daniels of 
Medway. It was constructed fifteen 
years ago, not long after the publication 
| of the ensilage experiments of Dr. J. M. 
Bailey at Billerica. Dr. Bailey was the 
pioneer of silo building in this country, 
/and his silo was erected in 1879, while 
| Mr. Daniels’ silo was built about a year 
| later. 
BUILT ON FRENCH MODELS. 

In the early days of ensilage the 
American experimenters built and man- 
|aged their silos according to the direc- 
| tions of the French writers from whom 
their information was obtained, and the 
material used was stone and masonry or 
concrete. Mr. Daniels’ silo is of stone, 
|lined with cement; but if he were to 
| build again he says he would probably 
|use wood, because of the cheapness of 
construction. Yet he is well satisfied 
| with his massive stone affair which has 
| lasted so long and is still as good as 
| ever. 


“ONE ADVANTAGE 
| of the stone silo,” he said, ‘is that it is| 
| fire proof. If my barn should burn down | 
| the contents of the silo would be safe.” 
| **Does it keep the ensilage as well as 
a wooden silo?” 

‘Yes; the quality is exactly as good, 
/and there is but little waste.” 
| This silo is rectangular in shape, forty 
| feet long, twelve feet wide and sixteen 
| feet deep, and when full holds from 150 
ito 190 tons, sufficient, as Mr. Daniels 
‘finds, to winter thirty cattle, giving 
‘them thifty to ‘torty-tive’ pounds a aay 





SOLIDLY BUILT. 
| The silo was constructed inside the | 
| barn, resting upon the cellar foundation. 
_Itis built very much like a common | 
cellar, large stone laid in masonry. The} 
inside of the structure is pointed with | 
|cement mortar, and is lined throughout | 
'with cement, so that it presents an en- | 
There are win- 
| dow-like openings in the side, which al- | 


| tirely smooth surface. 


| milker, 


pack. But I think I should prefer to 
dry my corn, then try to preserve it 
whole. Whole stalks are too hard to 
handle, both in filling and emptying the 
silo.” 

‘‘Do you find the ensilage good for the 
cattle?” 

‘‘Yes; it increases their appetites and 
I can feed them more grain. I feed 
about ten quarts; four quarts corn meal 
and six quarts shorss. The siloenabled 
me to double the number of cows and 
thus to double my capital, as if I had 
bought another farm.” 


The Milking Machine, 


IS ECONOMICAL AND WORKS WELL, BUT 
CANNOT BE KEPT CLEAN. 





BonnE TERRE Mo., Oct., 1, 1896. 

Ep. Mass. PLOUGHMAN: DEAR Sir:— 
Some time ago you wrote us, asking for 
our opinion of the merits of the cow 
milking machine. We delayed answer- 
ing your letter because we were anxious 
to give the machine a careful and more 
extended trial. 

We may premise our observations by 
remarking, that as we milk two hundred 
cows we were anxious for the success 
of the machine, and began using it 
prejudiced in its favor, and complied 
carefully with the maker’s and inventor’s 
instruction. 

Now as to our conclusions. In our 
judgment, as a milking machine it is a 
valuable invention. We attached it to the 
cows without any trouble, and did not 
find a single cow in our herd that we 
had difficulty in milking by the machine; 
in fact, the cows liked the procese, and 
preferred it to hand milking. It is 
quick in its operation, does not annoy 
the cows, they never have a strange 
and the machine does not 
frighten or abuse them. It is also more | 
economical than hand milking, as three | 
men can milk one hundred cows in a} 
little over an hour. The milk also is| 
handled in a more cleanly manner, as_ 
there is no chance of dirt from milkers’ | 
hands, or the cows’ udders, or germ 
from the barn falling into the milk. 

But here our praise of the machine | 





Babcock Test Described. 


Several methods of rapidly determin- 
ing the fat content of milk with the aid 
of chemical reagents have been devised. 
One of the most accurate is the Babcock 
milk test. The little machine construct- 
ed toapply this test, and of which sev- 
eral patterns are made, is in use in al- 
most all well-conducted milk-receiving 
stations. It requires about a tablespoon- 
ful of milk for a sample, and the exact 
percentage of fat in it can be determined 
by this test in ten or fifteen minutes. 
The result is obtained by the action of 
centrifugal force combined with some 
chemical effects. The orig.nal cost of 
the machine is from $3 to $145, according 
to size and pattern, and a few cents’ 
worth of materials are used at each oper- 
ation. Its manipulation is easily learned 
and it can be successfully operated by 
any careful person. A definite amount 
of the milk or cream to be tested is 
measured in a pipette and placed in a 
bottle which has a long, slender, gradu- 
ated neck ; sulphuric acid is then added, 
and the bottle shaken until the mixture 
becomes dark colored, which requires 
but afew moments. 

The bottle is then placed in the ma- 
chine, by which it is rapidly revolved in 
a horizontal position with the neck to- 
ward the centre. The fat is thus forced 
toward the neck by the other contents of 
the bottle, which are heavier and there- 
fore thrown away from the centre to the 
bottom of the bottle. Sufficient warm 
water is added to bring the fat up into 
the neck, where its exact percentage can 
be read on the scale. From two to 
twenty-four bottles, containing as many 
Rk Oe RT eS at 


an | 
Cease ~ ~wd 


time. 


“ 





Facts About Milk. 


There are about 17,000,000 cows in 
this country, or one to every four in- 
habitants; one cow, however, furnishes 
the milk, butter, and cheese for more 
than four persons, as large quantities 
of dairy products are exported. 


Although this is the greatest dairy 
country in the world it does not lead in 


low the removal of the ensilage at differ-| ceases, for its bad features more than the per capita consumption of dairy 
ent heights. The filling is done from|counter-balance the good qualities we products; one of the principal reasons 


the top. 


| ° : P | . ; ; ; > ric > 
A convenient side-hill outside| have mentioned. It is absolutely im-| for this is the failure of Americans to 


permits the landing of the fodder upon| possible to keep it clean, and this will | #ppreciate the food value of milk and 


a platform over the top of the silo. 
this platform the cutting machinery is | 
placed, and the cut ensilage material 
dvops directly into the silo. The intro- 
duction of chain carriers now renders 
this arrangement a non-essential in silo 
building. the 
from six-horse 


Power for machinery 
power steam 


engine through a long line of shafting. | 


comes a 





The engine is used for other purposes, 
also. 

FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
‘‘Does the silo pay, Mr. Daniels?” 
“Certainly. It enabled me to double | 

the capacity of the farm, to keep twice) 
as many cows as before.” 

‘*Have you ever had trouble with the 
ensilage ?”’ 


the corn was preperly ripened. 


The main | 
thing I have found is to have the corn | 


grain should be well glazed. 


On be understood when it is stated that the| its products. 
European countries two or three times | 


milk from each cow must pass through | 
some four feet of rubber tubing, and | 
thence through a considerable length of | 
galvanized iron piping, the joints of | 


In some of the older 


as much milk and cheese is consumed, 
per capita, asin the United States. 


Globules of different sizes are found 


that cold water will cleanse the pipes| which explains why the cream rises so 


which are made by ordinary couplings, | inthe milk ot any cow, but with certain 
in each of which there is a depression. breeds the size is uniformly larger than 
The outside of the pipes can be easily | with other breeds. The milk of Jersey 
cleaned, but although the makers state | and Guernsey cows has this peculiarity, 


internally, we could not clean them| readily on it and why the skim milk is 


even 


with steam and sal-soda. The | 


| 
| 


| consequence is that the milk 1m passing | 


through the rubber tubes and pipes be- | 


comes tainted, and will not keep for| 


many hours. | 
Weare not the only parties who find | 


the facts. | 
Mr. Levi Chubbuck, expert dairy | 


so thin and poor, large globules natur- 
ally being able to get to the top more 
quickly than small ones, many of which 
can not rise at all. 


Many are the tribulations of the city | County, North Carolina, and will take|in good shape. The stover is luxuriant 
Numerous well-authentica-| the liberty of quoting from it, as the | and is generally reported as well filled 


milkman. 


wi 





| 
| 


‘«It has always been satisfactory when| pleased beyond measure to see the diffi-| have complained of milk received, and | ows efforts in dairying, 
It is| culties removed, we give you this in-| upon investigation it has been prov 
not so good if the corn isimmature. The| formation that your readers may know \that servants in the house tamperec 
th the milk, removing cream for their | like he may be entirely new and with- 
own use or adding old milk or vinegar | Out experience in dairy matters. 


Fodder Corn Without Phosphates. 


In your issue of April 25th last, I was 
much interested in the article, “Corn as 
a Fodder Crop,” by Mr. Towle. 

About Squam Lake, where tradition 
says the Indians planted their corn upon 
virgin soil and had reaped good harvests, 
we always have had abundance of field 
corn. 

BIG CORNSTALKS. 

Upon the shores of the east end of 
this lake I have succeeded in raising 
this season (my first trial) fodder corn 
fifteen feet to ifteen feet eight inches in 
height, with good ears, without the use 
of phosphate, with no weeder, no hand 
hoeing, but with the use once of a cul- 
tivator. 

GROWING THE CROP. 

I ploughed under a good coat of man- 
ure, harrowed the ground with a spring 
tooth harrow. 

With a home-made marker, the rows 
were three feet apart and the hills two 
feet. 

The corn was dropped by 
using no manure in ‘he hills. 

CURING THE FODDER. 

I cured the corn as follows: A ten 
foot stake, three and one-half to four 
inches in diameter at the butt, was set 
by means of an iron bar into the ground 
and carefully tamped. 

To this stake I fastened by small 
rope binders four bundles of stalks. 
Two bundles at a time were placed erect 
and fastened to the stake, at a height of 
eight feet above the ground. In this 
way, the shocks stood up in good shape 
and withstood some very heavy wind 
and sain storms. It was necessary to 
use something to stand upon while 
binding the shocks. 
bundles close to the stake, rain will 
readily follow the stalks and run off, so 
that there will be little danger of mildew. 

The field where the corn grew was 
old grass ground that did not bear one- 
fourth of a ton of hay to the acre, and 
which had not been broken up for over 
twenty vears. D. R. SLADE. 

Squam Lake, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


hand, 


[Mr. Slade exhibited some of his fod- 
der corn at the Tamworth, N. H., Fair. 
Some of the sta'ks were fifteen feet 
eight inches tall. His corn exhibited at 
the Rochester Fair was three to four feet 
taller than any other. 
ing corn appeared very thick and luxu- 
riant, and the crop makes a good show- 
ing when considered as a result of the 
most simple and inexpensive method of 
culture. <A silo could have been filled 
very cheaply with corn growing in this 
way on strong land, but there are proba- 
bly but few fields in New England abie 
to carry out a heavy crop without more 
fertilizing material.—Eb. ] 





Two Successful Dairymen. 
Last January the writer received a 
letter from J. B. Smith of Guilford 


‘this trouble, and while we should be| ted cases are known where customers| reference made by Mr. Smith to his with ears, which are also well filled out. | . 
making and| Barnstable county is the only section of | apparently did not come ap to expecta- 
ed| marketing butter in a small way, will, [| the state where the condition is not} tions and the crop is hardly up to the 
1| think, interest and instruct others, who|®bove average, and the production of) average. There is some complaint of 


Read- 


of good quality, well-ripened. It is not| agent for this state, informs us that he | to make it sour prematurely. The ob-| ing what he writes will be semething 


best to put it in while wet.” 


silo?” 


| has written to the company at Waterloo, | ject of the latter was, in connivance 
‘‘How long does it take to fill the| Iowa, for circulars referring to this| with some outsider who supplied the | 


‘About a week with two or three at the St. Louis Fair, but they failed to to some other dealer whom the servant 


teams and six to eight men. We cut! 
it up short, ears and all, tramp it down | 
and cover with four or five inches of hay, 
on tup of which is laid a floor of hard | 
planks, the whole weighted down with | 
a few inches of stones. There is only | 
one-half to three-fourths inches of | 
waste.” 

EXPENSES. 

‘¢What is the cost?” 

‘Tt costs about 75 cents a ton to put it | 
into the silo. I reckon the total cost of | 
raising crops and filling silo at $2.50 per 
ton. It requires about eight acres of 
corn to fill the silo.” 

‘*What kind of corn?” 

‘‘Southern white. It grows very tall, 
sixteen feet, and,on my land, matures 
its grain. My land is rather early.” 

OTHER HINTS. 

“Tf you had no machinery would you 

have a silo to preserve the corn uncut?” 
| In that case I should grow a smaller 
| kind of corn which would be easier to 


railking would be reached. | 





answer his letter. We are unable to) 
state if they are still in business or not. 

Finally, we would say that in our! 
judgment if the good qualities of this | 
machine could be combined with those 
of the Thistle machine, a satisfactory | 
solution of the problem of machine | 
RosBert SELtors, Sec. 
Bonne Terre Farming and Cattle Co. | 





Some people prefer to coat shingles | 
with some preparation, after laying | 
them. First put on a coat of hot coal 
tar; after this coat is well dried in, ap- 
ply a second coat; and while the tar is 
still moist, dust it over quite thick with 
fine sand. We prefer to soak the shin- 
gies in lime water before laying, and to 
use no coating. 


| 
| 





Rye straw which seems to be full of 
ergot should be fed only to horses or 
young stock. It is liable te cause abor- 
tion when fed to cows in calf. 





was ready to recommend, 


The yellow shade of mi) 
due to its fat, butss this constituent is 
more yellow in the milk of some cows 
than others, the yellowest milk is not 
necessariiy the richest, and it is unsafe 
to judge bythe color alone; poor milk 
from some cows may be more highly 
colored than rich milk from others. 


APpPLEs handled in damp weather are 
more liable to rot afterwards. They 
should be sorted on a bright, dry day. 
After stowing, keep out the light as 
completely as possible. Apples keep 
best and retain best flavor in a dark, 
cool and fairly moist cellar. Ventilate 
the cellar on cool nights, and thus keep 
the temperature low. 





SWEATING apples is not a necessary 
process. They should simply be put 
into the cellar, cool, say, in the morn- 
ing after a cool night. 


is chiefly | when most of the buyers 





hke an experience meeting. 
‘‘. began last spring to sell butter 


|} machine, and invited them to exhibit it motive, to cause the buyer to change | made and marketed under directions, 


largely from you. Although I com- 
menced at a most unfavorable season, 
had made 
contracts for the year, I found no diffi- 
culty in making a contrat with a first- 
class restaurant for all I could make, at 
twenty-five cents cash, and that, when 
they admitted they could and were pur- 
chasing fairly good butter at from fifteen 
to eighteen cents per pound. Their 
customers now want no other butter, 
and they (the proprietors) complain 
that I do not furnish them nearly as 
much as they want. 

“Of course I could increase my num- 
ber of cows, but the extra cost thereby 
entailed would absorb too much from 
my protit on butter until I have grown 
more forage. And I have choice young 
cows of my own breeding coming on 
just as fast as 1 can increase the pro- 
ductiveness of my little farm. Besides, 
it being a new kind of farming to me, I 
prefer to go slow and not increase my 
business ahead of my experience.” 


—~ 


CHAMPION PACER: JOHN R. GENTRY, 2:00 1-2. 








Mr. Smith does not believe in rushing 
into the dairy business, but working | 
into it as fast as he can do so to advant- 
age. To grow his own herd is wise, as 
is his determination to increase the pro- 
ductifeness of his farm so it will keep 
his in@geased herd. His head is evident- | 
ly levé{and he will doubtless make a 
succegg?0: - dairying. 

Mycorrespordence, which is mainly | 
with farmers, cdizes from every state | 
and territory in the Un.gn, and, like that | 
quoted from above, a graat deal of it 1s | 





By keeping the | 


His field of grow- | 


interesting and instructi One cor- 
respondent in Miami couggy, Kansas, 


writag . ‘ 


ONIONS. . 

Onions are, on the whole, considera- 
bly below an average crop, many cor- 
respondents speaking of them as one- 
half or two-thirds of an average. The 
sections of com:nercial production show, 
if anything, the most marked decrease. 
The quality of the crop is good as a rule. 
Prices do not seem to he fully estab- 
lished as yet, but appear to be rather 
better than last year. 

POTATOES, 

Potatoes cannot be said to be an aver- 
age crop in either yield or quality, 
though quality is more nearly up than 

sein tsé tay at 


“91 pt sees 





‘‘We keep four cows and 
dred chickens and make all our living 
expenses from cows and chiclrens, We 
sell from fifteen to twenty nounds of 
butter per week and get fron, three to 
five cents over market price.” 

Cows and chickens are 8 Zod com- 
bination. F. W. Mogecey, 

Clinton, Iowa. 


The Crop Outlook. 


LARGE YIELD OF 
CORN— POTATOES 


ROWEN AN], INDIAN 
AND ONION* FAIR— 
APPLES ABUNDANT BUT SMAL., 


Returns have been received firgm 144 
correspondents, and from them fhe fol- 
lowing summary has beep mr je up at 
the office of the Mass. Board: ¢ Agri- 


_* 





culture, Boston: 
INDIAN CORN. | 

Indian corn is now practical! * all cut 
and stooked, and husking has co nmenc- 
ed in many localities. The prc mise of 
the earlier part of the season has been 
more than fulfi'led, and the crop will be 
one of the best ever harvested in the 
state. The warm weather during Sep- 
| tember and the absence of killing frosts 
| until late in the month assisted in ripen- 
| ing the crop, and the late fields matured 








| that county is so small as not to mate-| 
| rially affect the general estimate. Sweet | 
| corn and fodder corn have also done | 
well, and silos are well filled in all sec- | 
| tions. 
ROWEN AND FALL FEED. 


Rowen was, as a whole, much bene- 
fited by the rains during the month, and 
is generally a good crop. Much has been | 
injured by wet weather after cutting, | 
| but the increase in the crop probably | 
balances any loss in this direction. Grass 
fields and meadows can safely be said to 
be in better condition, after cutting the 
rowen crop, than for several years, and 
the promise for next year is now good. 
The heavy rains have put fall feed in 
excellent condition, many correspon- 


dents stating that it never looked better 
at this time of year. 


FALL SEEDING. 

The ground was not in the best condi- 
tion for fail seeding during August, and 
the heavy rains of the past month have 
delayed it in some localities, but, never- 
theless, nearly if not quite the usual 
amount has been done. Wherever it is 
in a good catch is reported, and the con- 
dition is generally spoken of as excel- 
lent. Newly seeded lands should start 


next spring in unusually good condi- 
tion. 








promised. 


cause tending to reduce the yield, very 
few fields recovering from the drought 
of the fore part of the season. Rot is 
reported in many localities, and tends 
to reduce both yield andjquality. There 
is also much complaint of the small size 
of the tubers, scab, and the 
wire worms and white grubs. 
ROOT CROPS, CELERY, ETC. 

Root crops generally promise well 
and a full yield may be expected. Some 
correspondents speak of turnips as being 
particularly good. From Middlesex 
county comes the report that celery is 
in excellent condition, and this is borne 
out by reports from other sections not so 
important as centres of production. In 
Worcester, it bhghted 
badly. The recent rains seem to have 
put alllate market garden crops in good 
condition, uud good yields may be ex- 
pected for all crops not vet harvested. 


work of 


however. has 


FRUITS. 

Apples have dropped but little con- 
sidering the number originally on the 
trees, and a very large crop is promised 
in most sections. The quality is very 
good indeed, the fruit being fair, smooth- 
skinned and free from worm 
About the only fault complained of is 
small size, caused by the great number 
of apples on the trees. There were few 
pears and practically no peaches. Grapes 


holes. 


dropping. 
Cape Cod, also appear to have gone 
back in condition, and at time of pick- 
ing not than was 
There are a number of com- 


Cranberries, particularly on 


more a fair crop 
plaints of injury from hail and heavy 
rains. 





Exports of apples this year are enor- 
mous. The total exports for this season 
to October 3 have been about 600,000 
barrels. To October 5, 1895, they ag- 
gregated 50,000 barrels, therefore this 
year the exports so far exceed last year’s 
by 550,000 barrels. The entire amount 
exported between July 27, 1895, and 
May 16, 1896, were about 775,000 bar- 
rels. It may be readily seen that the 
foreign apple trade is likely to exceed all 
previous records. Had the foreign de- 
mand not proved unusually brisk, such 
large shipments would have wholly 
swamped the market. As it is, prices 
are low for all but fancy fruit. 





THE small potatoes should be boiled, 
and when soft mixed with millfeed, 
well mashed and fed to the fattening 
shoats. Onebushel of boiled potatoes, 
mixed with half a bushel of heavy mill- 
feed, costing twelve cents, will feed six 
shoats for one day. 
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High Milk Farming. 
HOW TO INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF MILK | 


WITHOUT INCREASING THE COST OF | 


PRODUCTION. 


I shall speak first of the cows, next of 


our management of them, and then of | 


cow food. 


THE COWS. 


In the stables today there is one old- | 
fashioned. native cow that has held her | 


place there for seven years. She repre- 
sents more cost than any cow we Own, 
for she is all that remains of twenty or 
more of the best of her kind that I could 
buy. There are five grade Ayrshires 
of our own breeding, one grade Holstein 
that we hought because she was the best 
a herd of 


and the remainder of 


milker and butter-maker in 
extra good cows, 
the herd are regisetred Holsteins. 

The cows arein their class the best we 
have ever owned, and each one has been 
a profitable animal. 

SELLING THE POOR ONES. 

We have always sold as soon as pos- 
sible every cow that did not make her 
share of the vearly amount of milk, for 
it has been our aim to make more milk 
per co 

Now, 


may 


each year. 


matter how good a herd 


the 


no 


be, when year'y average is 
made up some cows will fall below it, 
and those we weed out. Since we have 
followed this plan the cows that once 
were at the head hive dropped to the 
toot and gone out of the stable, and yet 
they the 


milk. The average yield had increased 


were giving same an.ount of 
and they could not keep up. 

This practice of getting rid of the 
poorest and putting better ones in their 
places looks expensive, but it is not 
nearly so expensive as keeping ther in 
the herd to drag on the better ones. 

Of course, we do not expect a young 
heifer to produce like a matured cow, 
nor do we leta cow go if she falls below 
the mark on account of some mishap 
that is 


not apt to hurt her for another 


8eu-On 


vield, 


order to find the average yearly 


we, for the first two years we 
made milk, added the vear’s sales to the 
at home, and divided the 
number of milkers. This 
the all 


right, but it did not tell the good cows 


amount used 
total by the 
method gave 


general average 


from the poor ones, and we had to do 
some guessing. 
GETTING AN AVERAGE. 

For the last five years we have kept 
an exact account of each day’s sales and 
added to it the amount used at home, 
and instead of guessing which cows are 
good and which are poor, we weigh 
We don’t 


cow’s milk every day, but 


each one’s milk and are sure. 


eigh 


“ 


wel? 


re ik i eacn Cc s 

enough to know just what she is doing, 
and in case of new cows, or when for 
any reason we want an exact account of 
any period, we weigh each milking for 
a year, if it seems necessary. 

The amount of milk sold and used at 
home tallies so closely with what the 
scales tell us each cow is doing that we 
think it 
particular in our methods. 


do not necessary to be more 


YEARLY PROGRESS. 

Now let me show how the practice of 
weeding out and replacing has affected 
the yearly yield of our cows. 

l, 
1800 


The first year, ending October 


1888, our cows, all natives, gave 
quarts each. 

The second year, all natives, except 
one ayrshire, they 2200 
each. 

The third year they gave 


gave quarts 


9 


2550 quarts 
each. 
The fourth 


own breeding with the others and got 


year we milked some of 
2760 quarts from each cow. 

The fifth year we added one grade 
Holstein, and that year they gave 3040 
quarts each. 

The sixth year some pure bred Hol- 
steins were taken in, and we got 3480 
quarts per cow. 

The seventh year, ending October 1, 
1894, more Holsteins were added, and 
our cows gave 5754 quarts each. 

In making up the last two years’ 
find that 
Holsteins averaged about 5000 quarts 


average, we our pure-bred 
each year, and the other cows about 
3000 quarts each. 

It looks as if it would be all Holsteins 
very soon, for the Babcock test shows 
that the of butter fat in- 
creases as we increase the number of 


us amount 
Holsteins. 
THE METHOD. 

Next as to how we manage and care 
for our cows. 

We would like the cows to be all fresh 
milkers in October, but some are 4 little 
earlier and some later than that. 

A fresh milker will respond quicker 
to grain and pay much better for it than 
one that has been milked a number of 
months,and when spring pasture comes 
the cows that were fresh in autumn will 
again give almost their full flow of milk, 
and as pasture fails go dry at the right 
time. 

It doesn’t pay to feed grain to a strip- 
per; it may to feed it to one that has 
not been milked a long time, and it does 
pay to feed it to new milkers, either 
summer or winter, but it pays best to 
feed it to new milkers, when it must be 
fed to all, and when the price of milk is 
highest. 

We aim to get a cow to her full flow 


;ant they are not outside at all. 


of milk as soon as we can safely do so, 
and keep her there as long as possible 
with profit. 


We feed and work always in the 


year. 

Whenever the nights are chilly the 
cows are stabled, and when pasture is 
scant they are given a foddering of hay 
or corn fodder, whether they are kept 
in the stables or not. 

When we are through pasturing in 
the fall, the cows are stabled day and 
night, except that on pleasant days we 


| let them out for an hour or so for exer- 


cise, but when the weather is not pleas- 
We 
keep them from getting wet by storm 
during all the cold season. We keep 
the stables comfortably warm and al- 
Ways well aired. 

There is a cement manger in front of 
the cows, with an outlet at one end and 
a grade to it, and there we feed and 
water from fal) to spring. 

All ground grain is mixed for feed 
und kept in a mixing bin in front of the 
manger. 
hold a number of feedings, and it is ea- 
sier to mix and feed in that way than 
to feed each kind of grain separately, 


and the cows seem to like it better that | 
'oats or straw; all is eaten and seemingly 


way. 


We mix by weight, and each cow gets 


the same proportion of each kind of | 


grain. 
A DAY’S PROGRAM. 

The tirst thing in the morning is to 
give the cows a feeding of grain, then 
they are milked and given a light fod- 
dering of whatever roughage we may 
be using ; 


g; sometimes itis hay, sometimes 
corn fodder, and we have fed many tons 
of rye straw in the sheaf. 

When the cows have finished this (we 
only feed what they will eat clean) the 
manger 1s swept out and they are given 
ullthe water they will drink. The water 
is pumped into the manger froma well, 
and it is as good water as we use 1n our 
After 
the manger is swept dry, and 


house. the cows have finished 


drinking, 
the cows ieft alone until just before milk- 
ing time in the evening, when they are 
again fed and then milked. After milk- 
ing they are again given all the hay they 
can eat, and about eight o’clock at night, 
if any hay is left, it is taken out for use 
in the morning, and the cows are again 


| given water and left for the night. 


We find that plenty of good d/inking 
water is very important in making a 
cow do her best work, for’ our cows re- 
quire nearly five times as much water 
as they give milk, and we lower 
their yield at any time by cutting down 
their supply 4f water. 
a good mil 


san 


We never owned 
or that was not a big drinker, 
y will drink much more in a 
than 


warm sta 


field. 
Now I h*¥e given an outline of how 


e she 


we care fo » feed and water our herd, 
but there i 


mention al, 


s§ an exception that I want to 
out feeding. This winter we 
are feeding ® crop of oats in the sheaf, 
and we feet! them to the cows after the 
morning watering. 


COW FEED. 


farmers, 


ing. 


There @re books and tables which tell | 


the feedir 
cow can 


be studs fhem, but sometimes the cow | 
and the books don’t agree on what a 


particuk y kind of food is worth. 


cally the Bame feeding value, and yet in| 


practica} use the cow may find a differ- 
ence, and give much better results from 
one than she will from the other. 


I shall say little about hay or rough 
fodder, as I think we all agree in believ- 


ing that clover hay is about the most 
desirable and timothy hay the least de- 
sirable for milk making. 


FOR COW HAY. 


We are seeding now with a mixture of | 


our own, made up of clover, orchard 


The bin is large enough to! 


} ance, 


will in a cold}, , 
~~ | pricked off into frames 


| the first leaf. 


| growth. 
Finally {28 to what we feed our cows. | 
All faryPers, and many who are not} 
five their own ideas about feed- | 


The farm furnished eight cents’ worth 
and the mills furnished 18.15 cents’ 
worth of the daily ration for each cow, 

,and in January the cows give fourteen 


stable, never outside at any time of the | quarts of milk a day, and in February 


| fourteen and four-fifths quarts a day for 
each milker. 
MORE AND MORE FROM THE FARM. 
‘In the winter of 1895 we are feeding: 


8c 
“Cc 
1M%e 
5lect 

3.20¢ 

2.30¢ 


| Pe icwicesnctsaneved cost 
| 3 tbs oat straw 

BB  § eondeeaeper 

6 tbs wheat bran....... 

j 4 Ibs buckwheat feed ..cost 
| 2 ths cottonseed meal..cost 


| 38 tbs 
The farm furnished ten and one-fourth 
| cents’ worth of this daily ration, and the 


| mills furnished eleven cents’ worth, and 


10%c 


ll c¢ 


cost, 21%¢ 


‘each cow gave in January, 1895, fifteen | 


| quarts a day, andin February fifteen and 
one-half quarts a day. 

The increase in yield is because of 
The 
decrease in cost of feeding is a very little 
|because of lower price of gri 


; 
|more Holsteins and fewer natives. 


1in, some- 
| thing because of a better quality of hay, 
| but most of all because of feeding : 
| crop of oats in the sheaf. 


i 


No doubt ground oats are better than 
oats in the sheaf, but not enough better 
to pay for threshing, grinding, and the 
loss of the straw for feed in the sheaf. 

There seems to be no waste, either in 


digested. 
We don’t try to cheat our cows or give 
them an ounce less of anything that they 


| wili pay for, nor do we push them at 
apy time—we are not looking for rec- 
| ords, but profit, and while we are 
pleased to cut the cost of feeding from | 
| 26.15 cents a day in 1894 to 21 1-4 cents 
/a day in 1895, we are better pleased to 


know that we cut the mill bill from 18.15 
cents down to eleven cents, and raised 
more on the farm.—Paper read by L. 
Connie, New Hurley, N.Y., before the 
Farmers’ Institute at Wallkill, Feb. 1. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Asparagus.—The old stalks can be cut 
down at any time from now on; the 
beds will then have a neater appear- 
it 


not a bad plan to lift some of the strong- 


If one has a greenhouse is 
est roots before hard frost sets in, and 
take the of 
forcing during winter. Asparagus is 
to that I 
know of; the roots can be layed under 
the leaf 
mold, and will give fine asparagus with 
very little attention. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower. — Where 


them inside for purpose 


the easiest vegetable force 


bench, covered with soil or 


over in cold 
frames, get the frames in shape, choos- 


these are to be wintered 


ing a light sandy soil and also making 
sure that there is good drainage. Before} 
transplanting the seedlings .from the | 
seed-bed to 


should be}! 


about 


frames, they 
three 
down to 
After transplanting, if 
the weather be very bright, it would 
probably be well to put on sash fora 
day or two, und shade during hottest 
part of the day; but when the plants 
have started root action remove the 
sash, otherwise they will make a soft 


inches apart, setting them 


Leeks. — A healthy, useful winter 
vegetable, which I do not see growing | 
in many garden. It is worthy of a 
place in the vegetable garden; true, | 
there are insects for near!y everything 


value of about everything a| that grows, but there are not many to 
, and it will pay any farmer | 


bother this fine old winter vegetable, | 
which makes it easy to grow. The 
soil should be banked up around the 


That} plants to blanch them, then as other 
is, two linds of food may have chemi- | 


vegetables get scarce, leeks will come 
in useful, and also help out the onion 
crop. 

Spinach which is to stand over the 
winter should cultivated between 
the rows, and the plants thinned out 
where they are very thick. 


be 


Rhubarb. — Now is a good time to 
I not know of 
anything more useful in spring than 
After 
a bed is once made it needs very little 


Select ¢ 


make a planting. do 
rhubarb, as 1t comes in so early. 


attention to keep it going. a 


grass and tall meadow or oat grass in| ich piece of ground, trench in a good 


about equai parts by weight, with a lit- 
tle of some other grasses added to it. 


We use twenty-five pounds to the acre, | 
| ing rhubarb any closer. 


and hope for good results, but we will 
cut our first crop of it this season, and 
may be disappointed. 
GRAIN. 

We have fed nearly all kinds of grain 
allowed by our contract. 

Of wheat feed we like bran best, and 
generally speaking, think that 
feeding grain of any kind it is best to 


we 


use whatever form of it gives the most 
bulk for the weight. 

Cotton seed meal, up to a certain 
amount, has always paid us better than 
any other thing we have to buy. 

Now, it will suit me better to give 
some facts about our feeding, and let 
each one draw his own conclusions. 

THE RATION. 
I will tell what we fed our milkers 

last winter and what we are feeding 
them this winter, what it cost a day for 
each cow and what milk the cows gave 
|for itin January and February, 1894, 
|and in January and February, 1895. 
In 1894 we fed: 
12 ths hay .... 

8 tbs corn fodder 

10 ths wheat bran...... + Cost 

6 ths hominy 

3 ths cottonseed mea! .. 


39 ths 


8e 


cost 
cost 18.15 


cost, 26.15¢ 





in | 


dressing of manure before setting the 
plants, and plant four feet apart each 
way: there is nothing gained by plant- 
After planting, 


|a coat of manure on top of bed will be 


good.—American Gardening. 


Ashes for Sandy Soils. 


Almost all sandy soils lack potash. 
Even when it is present, unless there 
is also some vegetable matter in the 
|soil to furnish carbonic acid gas, the 
|potash forms a union with the sand, 
|and thenceforward can only be released 
|as it is in some way made soluble. The 
benefit from applications of potash to 
sandy soil is direct. They supply the 


- . , , 
cient, and which is a necessity for all 


plants. 
form of ashes is not restricted to sandy 
soils. Most heavy soils have more or 
less potash in insoluble form. 

As the caustic potash in the ash 
changes it makes the potash and phos- 
phate in the soil near it solable also, 
and thus potash will sometimes oblige 
the soil to supply in the plants the phos- 
phate they require to make a grain crop. 
But in such cases the potash does not 
take the place of the mineral. It simply 
enables the plant to get phosphate that 





|kind of plant food in which it is defi-| 


But the use of potash in the | 


~ 





Yy 
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Begin Work Early 


if you want to, but you won't havo to 
work late anyway, if you use 


| Sunlight 
3 Soap 


| 
| 
| 








becanse it washes clothes quickly. 
| ot! Try Sunlight Soap next wash day 
and you will know what easy washing 
means. 


| | Less Labor 





i 
i 


i 


Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Hodson & Harrison 
Ss ; 


Greater Comfort. J 
ts., New Yoik,. 








was in the soil, but not in soluble form. 
}—New York Farmer. 


| Farm Wages Too High. 


The wages demanded by farm help, 
both men and women, are clearly out 
of all proportion to prices obtained for 
farm produce, writes J. D. Smith in 
the Practical Dairyman. Farm hands 
are receiving from $18 to $25 per month 
and board, while the farmer and his 
wife work for nothing and board them- 
selves. I do not speak of this because 
I have any wish to see the farm laborer 
other than well paid: but so long as his 
wages must be gotten from the farm he 
should be willing to ‘‘live and let live.’’ 
It is thought by some, another season 
will see good farm hands hiring for 815 
per month, and indeed it cannot be 
possible that prices shall remain where 
they have been. The season opens with 
a number of bad failures, among them 
afew farmers. It all means retrench- 
ment is demanded, it people would not 
lose their homes. I would much rather 
pay a good farm hand 825 per month 
than $15, because he feels better when 
he is earning more money, even though 
he does not save any more. The oppor- 
tunity before the young man on the 
farm to save up money has been won- 
derful. I know of scores of farm hands 
that have been paid from 3250 to $300 
a year and boarded. Now a young man 
of good health could clothe himself well, 
and save from $200 to $250 every year, 
and some have done it. Of course he 
cannot attend every ball and circus that 
comes within ten miles of him, and 
spend mon® for livery,” cigars 
Let us hope better times 
are near at hand. 


and beer. 


Delicious Mushrooms. 


After a little anxious tentative trying 
and tasting we have gone back to our 
first love among the mushrooms, and 
intend to remain constant to it, and it 
only, forever. 

It is the modest meadow mushroom 
(agaricus campestris) that we welcome 
so eagerly, which begems the greenest 
spots in old pastures in the dewy morn- 
ings of autumn. How the creamy satiny 
We 
hasten to gather them before the sacri- 


disks gleam in the morning sun! 


legious feet of careless cattle mar their 
crisp The crickets and 
beetles are often before us feasting on 
this treasured gift of beneficent nature. 

Mushrooms should be gathered care- 


tenderness. 


fully, the earthy ends of the stems cut 
off, then placed gills down in a basket, 
so they will not get broken or sand get 
into the deep gills. No peeling is nec- 
essary for these tender dainties of the 
fields. Remove the stems, which, how- 
ever, can be used if you wish, looking 
carefully for the tiny maggots which 
often lurk in the cap, at the top of the 
stem; but it is not well to be too par- 
ticular. A true mushroom lover must 
not scrutinize too closely. 

broiled, baked, 
stewed, dressed with salt, pepper, but- 


Mushrooms can be 
ter and cream, served on toast or alone, 
or made into most appetizing sauces for 
They are, we think, 
delicious in any way, only needing suffi- 


steak, chops, ete. 


cient cooking to overcome the strong 
acrid taste peculiar to the 
article.— Boston Transcript. 


uncooked 


Lime for the Orchard. 


I consider lime the best plant food that 
can be applied to the orchard, for the 
reason that the apple tree contains more 
lime than any othe: matter taken from 
the soil. This is the reason why lime- 


stone soil grows more thrifty trees and | 


|a better quality of fruit. 


stone soil, which are the most thrifty 
and regular in bearing of any in the 
country; the land apparently being of 
| very poor quality. The lime should be 
| applied broadcast, at the rate of ten 
bushels per acre at intervals of five 
years,and harrowedin. In the absence 
'of lime, wood ashes may be applied at 
the rate of tifty bushels per acre every 
three years, with a generous supply 
of manure from the barnyard and sheep 
house, the latter being preferable, and 
applied in April or May and well culti- 
| vated in the soil.—Epitomist. 








| 


Some of my 
neighbors have large orchards on lime- | 


Rubber Trees in Florida. 


A new industry for the extreme) 
South, which promises much for the 
future of Florida, is the growing of 
the India rubber tree of commerce. 
There are many thousand acres of land | 
south and south-west of the Miami | 
River on which the genuine or “Para”? | 
rubber could be grown with great pro- 
fit. The Hon. J. 
sul to Para, Brazil, has spent a part of 
the winter here and has been over a! 
portion of these lands. He expresses | 
himself as highly pleased with the lo- 
cality and soil, and is confident that the 
enterprise will be a financial as well « 
an agricultural success. 


is 


Already we have : 
rubber the elastica,” or 
wild Indian fig, a tree which closely 
resembles the 


i species of the 
tree, ‘*ficus 
Banyan tree, and Pro- 
fessor Kerbey also claims for this local- 
ity, the ‘-Castilloa Elastica,” 
of 
found many specimens. 


or Central 


American variety, which he has 
Our wild rub- 
ber tree grows to a very large size, and 
sends down roots from its limbs to the 
ground, which in turn become trunks of 
the tree until 


a of limb and 


trunk are grafted by a natural process. 


network 


These trees grow on almost solid rock 


‘‘hammock” lands, on edge of marshy, 
swampy lands, alsoon moist margins of 
pine lands near the Everglades. 
times I 
young shoots growing like a parasite, 
from an old stump, or on a rocky bluff, 
or even on the side of a pine tree; but 


Some- 


have seen vigorous, healthy 


it seems especially to seek a cool, moist, 
rocky, shady spot. 

Money and land have been guaraa- 
teed, ata already parties have been sent 
to secure seed enough to make a nursery 
Which shall enable the new syndicate to 
put into cultivation five thousand acres 
If 
cess, Which I am positive it will be, it 


for the first planting. this be a sue- 
would be hard to tell when the limit of 
planting would be reached. 


S. H. 
Fla. 


RicHMOND, 
Cocoanut Grove, 


Cranberries in the South, 


Captain C. W. Chase, 
Massachusetts 


SOU 


a prominent 
cranberry 
purchased ot 
banks of the Pasquotank river, 
Elizabeth City, N. C 


geow cranberries. In 


has 
the 


near 


grower, 


acres land on 


where he will 


a recent inter- 
view he said: 

‘*The season here is six months earlier 
than itis in Massachusetts, land is much 
cheaper, and labor does not cost nearly 
so much. [am the first man to begin 
cranberry culture in this state, but I 
think it will soon develop into a large 
and profitable industry. As to the 
profit in thé ctop, the cost of cultivation 
is comparatively little, and | have often 
athered $850 worth of cranberries from 


” 


uo 
g 
a single acre. 


Seedl ng Peaches, 


Those who intend to raise seedling 
Save 
pits from a fine line fruit coming trom 
Bury the 
pit at once in a box of earth and cover 


peach trees should begin now. 
a section free from yellows. 


the box with earth, but not so deeply 
as to keep them from the frost. By 
spring most of the stones will have been 
cracked by action of the cold. The 
others may be cracked with a hammer. 
Then they can be sown in the garden 
either in nursery rows for subsequent 
transplanting, or ten feet apart and al- 
lowed to grow without transplanting. 
Most of them will bear good fruit with- 
out budding. 
use a hardy and reliable kind. 


If budding is preferred, 


—It has frequently been asserted that 
the brilliant coiors of many flowers serve 
to attract bees and butterflies to them. 
Experiments recently reported to the 
Belgian Academy of Science seem to 
show that the perfume rather than the 
color of the flowers is the real attraction. 
Brizht-colored blossoms ‘were covered 
with leaves and papers pinned closely 
over them, yet the insects not only visited 
the hidden flowers, but endeavored to 
force their way under the paper in order 
te reach the blossoms, which they could 
not see. 





Is essential to 


health. Every nook 


and corner of the B | ood 


system is reached by the blood, and on 
its quality the condition of every organ de- 
pends. Good blood means strong nerves, 
good digestion, robust health. Impure 
blood means scrofula, dyspepsia, rheuma- 
tism, catarrh or other diseases. The surest 
way to have good blood is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine purifies, vi- 
talizes, and enriches the blood, and sends 
the elements of health and strength to 
every nerve, organ and tissue. It creates 
@ good appetite, gives refreshing sleep 
and cures that tired feeling. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla _ 


Is the best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. | 
Hood’s Pills | 
MAN WANTED | 


To enter retai) milk business near hustling town. 
Success is assured and an unusual offer is made 
to the right party. Call and get particulars at 





eure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 











MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 








POWERS, SA 
Agricultural Implements 
ble Wh 


2 la we willnot onl 
payments if desired. 
on “Silos and Ensilage” 48 p 


H BRECK & SONS, 


rth Market Street, Boston. 





O. Kerbey, ex-Con- | __ 


If You Want Power for 
ENSILAGE CUTTING, 
Sawing Wood, 

or Grinding,. . . 


itman Agricultural Works of Auburn, Me. 
mention the purpose for which you want a machine and the capacity desires 
mail you free catalogues and descriptive circulars but 

will quote low, for cash, or will sell large machines on easy terms 
If interested in Ensilage, 


rom the small family sizes to power machines, capable of turni ti 
100 bbis. in ten hours. Write us when in want of the foregoing or of He aoe 


PESpa CIDER and WINE MILLS, PRESSES and SCREWS 


WING MACHINES, Roor CuTTERs, BARREL HEADERS and 


nerally. Weare N 


. E. factors for the old relia- 
If you will kind] 


monthly 
will mail free a treatise 
pages, also the “Illustrated Catalogue of Ross 


Ensilage and Fodder Cutters” 52 pages. 


Everything in Wooden Ware, as wellas 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Lowest Prices. Wholesale and Retail. 


When writing or ordering please mention this paper. 


® USE A-@ 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


No Steam, Smoke, Dirt, or Ashes. 
Catalogue sent free. 
CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 








| 
GREEN ISLAND. 
| 


The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the onlv award of Medal and 
Diploma at the World’s Co!umbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, trom the analysis 
of the Government Chemists and Ex- 
perts, also Thatcher's Cream Cheese 
Color. For circulars and price lists send 
your address to 


Thatcher Mfg Co., Potsdam, N.Y. 


y CUTTER. 
and Dry Forage. 


Six sizes, forhand, 
; horse and 
steam. 
Only 
machine 
made witha 
drawing 
and shear- 


THE NEW 
DOCTOR BAILEY 


of power 

and increase 
of capacity. 
Send for circulars 


Made only by 
AMES PLOWCO., 
Boston and Now York. 


PORTABLE, 
AGRICULTURAL, 


~~ and & 


STATIONARY 


NGINES AND BOILERS. 


SEND FORK QUOTATIONS 
AND NOT MISS THIS CHANCE, 


S. L. HOLT & Cth 


67 Sudbury St., Boston. 


4 
oh 
5 oe 
[2 &] 
; 





Farms for Sale. 


YNOUTHERN VT. Two farms, 150 and 15 
i) acres, Strong, productive land. Baldwin and 
Snow apples in pleuty. Best of water at house 
and barns. sugar orchard of 500 buckets; sev 
eral 100 cords of wood tosell. Willsell separately 
cras one. Prices $1000 and $600. Very easiest 
of terms. Particulars at PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 


YUNNY SIDE STOCK FARM. This farm of 
. 90 acres with 12 cows, 2 horses, breeding 
sow, poultry, 25 tons hay and fodder, double and 
single harnesses, 2-horse wagon, express wagon, 
milk wagon, milk sleigh, mowing machine, tip | 
cart, plows, hai rows, horse hoe, weeder, “¢-roller. 
grindstone, feed cutter, feed box, all small tools, 
cans, churn, Cooley creamer, refrigerator, pails, 
butter worker and stamp, steam boiler and piping 
for steaming feed; milk and butter route. lle 
miles from live village, good R. R. and mail tacil- 
ities; market for farm products. A chance to 
step into a paying business from the start. Good 
ood convenient buildings. $500 worth wood and 
timber to sell; orchard, 3 good wells. Price for 
all $3000, one-half cash. 


1¢ »( ACRES LAND. Well divided; 2-story 

house, 8 rooms; 1 large barn and one 
small barn. Good water. 2 acres potatoes, 142 
acres corn 150 apple trees,4 head cattle, 2 hor. 
ses, 1 pig. 16 tonsof hay.all the farming tools. 


Price $1800. 
ee MS WOOD FARM,” Capable of carrying 

4 25 head and team year round = Best of 
land; large amount pasturing ($400 takeu’96). 
High state cultivation southern slope; free from 
frosts. Large apple orchard, best of varieties; 
500 bbls. this season; all other fruits. Running 
water at all buildings from spring, cannever be 
SS 2 miles from station, stores, etc. Large 
10use, Very sightly, fine condition inside and out; 
plenty shade. Excellent place for summer board- 
ers; large lawn. All buildings and land in Al 
condition. Will bearexamination. Price 86500. 


Terms made satisfactory. 
\ ILK and VEGETABLE FARM, 18 miies 
A from Boston, right in village. Plenty fruit; 
ten-room house, barn, shed, silo and carriage 
house, 2 poultry houses; running water house and 
barn. 125-qt. milk rvute, milk sells for 7c. year 
through; 13 cows, 1 bull, 3 horses, all carts, wag 
ons and farming tools complete. Can show yearly 
receipts of $3000. Price for all $7000, part cash. 
] OUBLE HOUSE.—10 rooms each, 24 miles 
out on B. & A.,all rented; from 2 to 5 min- 
utes to stores, station, churches, schools, ete 
each tenement separate. Very pleasantly located 
ylenty of work to be had. Would like to exchange 
or farm, or will sell, Price 3300. If you have 
a farmto exchange, investigate this. 


WANTED. 


Wanted in exchange for well rented investment 
property. a farm of 20 to_60 acres, in Plymouth 
County, or convenient to New Bedford. Prefer a 


| village farm. 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN or 
J.A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502 Boston. 





Farms to Lease. 


1 ® MILES FROM FANEUIL HALL MAR- 
) ket. Desirable farm to lease for five years 
to American or Nova Scotia practical farmer 
with small family. 





ELMONT, 7 miles from Boston. A five year 

lease can be bad of this farm upon ryt 
the following personal property: 15 cows. 6 hei 
ers, 1 bull,3 horses, carts, wagons, harnesses, 
and all farming tools. Hay in barn (40 eens) 
Apple crop 100 bbls; all the retail milk route is 
included, milk sells for 7c qt. yearround. Per- 
sonal good and can be bought right, part cash 
down. Here is an exceptional offer. 


Address J. A. WILLEY, 


GRANT--FERRIS CO.. 


Albany Co., NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Combined Qat and Rye Threshers. 
Atso GRANT'S FANNING MILLS. 


Circulars sent on application. 
Newton's improved 
them 


‘fthem fi mlv, draw ‘COW TIE 
pushes back 


—Yforward when lying down 
‘ , 


" when standing, gives freedom of head, 
WD woos lean E.C.Newron, Batavia, Ml. 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMEKY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COws. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 06., CLINTON, OWA 
PAT. ATTY. Box 606, 


Patents | 


FOR SALE. 


A. J.C. C. Cows and Heifers, also grades— 
both of the combined blood of SIGNAL and that 
of ETHEEL 2D and SOUTHERN PRINCE rhe 
grades from cows selected for the combined qual- 
ity and richness of their milk. Both thorough- 
breds and grades have made on fair grounds from 
one day’s milk over two pounds o! butter from 
and 25 pounds milk. 


JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
BOLTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


holds 

















You needan at- 
torney at Head- 
quarters to guard 
your cases. Write 
for tull information, 
HUBERT E. PECK, 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


PROBATE COURT 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sous interested in the estate ot ROWENA 

LELAND, late Ho liston, in said County, 

deceased. ‘ 
\ YHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by Willis A. Kingsbury, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued tohini, the execu- 
tor therein named, without giving a surety on his 
official bona. ; 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twentieth day of October, A.D. 
1896, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted 

Aud said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for, three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, ayd by mailing, 
post-paid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all Known persons interested in the estate seven 
days at least before said Court. 

» Witoge we . “a 
Judg 

teml 

and 


ot 


Commie 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CoO 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, : 
sous interested in the estate o 
HOOPER, late of Everett, in sai 
ceased. 
\ Y HEREAS, a certain instrumen 
to be the last will and tesian 
deceased has been presented to saic 


| probate, by Frank A. Hooper, who pra 


ters testamentary may be issued to hint 
ecutor therein named, without giving a su: 
his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of ¢ ebaber, 
A.D. 1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, te show 
eause,if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof by publishing this citation once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & bDewspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day at least before said Court, and by mailing, 
post paid,or delivering acopy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
days at least before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this thi: tieth day of Septem- 
ber, inthe year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six. S. H. Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
ELIZABETH HART, late of Cambridge, in 
sai. County, deceased, intestate. 

\ Y HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
onthe estate of said deceased to Louis Joseph, 
of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said county of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of October, A.p. 
1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six. S. H. Fotsom, Register. 





THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 


‘Second Revised Edition.® By Exper’ 
S. CarMAN, edition of THz Rurat New: 
| y YorkKER ; originator of the Fore 

most of Potatoes—Rural New 
Yorker No. 2. 

This book gives the result of 
17 years’ experiment work on 
the Rural Grounds. 


/ 


; 
f 


How toIn 





| crease the Crop without Corresponding Cos: 
of Production. Manures and Fertilizers 
| The Soil. Depth of Planting. Seed. Cul 
The Rural Trench System. 
ties, etc. Iti’ respectfully submitted that 
these experiments at the Rural Ground 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 
light upon the various problems involved in 
successfal potato culture than any other 
experimegts which have been carried on in 
America. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper 
40 cents; prepaid. 


| ture. Varie- 


| 
| 





178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ForlSale by Mass. Ploughman. 
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POULTRY. 


PLP FOO 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green (9 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 


MANN’S 


CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 19 

sizes. 85 and u 0. O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat lig free if you 
name this paper. 

Ff. W. BARN CO., Billord, Bass. 





Breeders Organizing. 


A POULTRY CHAPTER AS AN OFFSHOOT 


OF THE GRANGE. 


It is pretty generally conceded that 
the Grange has become the guardian of 
our agriculture, and among the 
various branches of agriculture we find | 


as 


poultry culture one of the greatest and 
one worthy of special consideration, 
what more fitting than that from each 
Grange throughout the country should 
emanate a chapter of the I. D. 5S. C. 
Assoviation, to be controlled for the 
best interest of the largest number en- 
gaged in the business? 
IN EACH GRANGE 

We find ten or more members particular- 
ly interested in poultry culture. 

No organization seems more fitted to 
control the poultry industry. With these 
chapters as the twin or younger broth- 
er of the Grange, or even the child of 
the Grange, instituted all over our land, 
their influence would be a potent factor 
in the calling, and through them a 
national assoclation might be created of 
which the influence would be felt for 
good of all, and finally become an asso- | 
ciation of the breeders, by the breeders, 
for the breeders. Thus banded together, 
such an association could hardly fail in 
its work of fostering and forwarding 
the thoroughbred in poultry culture. 

Would it fail in its efforts to build up 
a staunch membership of honest, earnest 
whose integrity would be 
acknowledged the 
surely each chapter would have a pride 
the 
honesty and reliability of its members. 


breeders, 


world over. For 


in and become responsible for 


STARTING A CHAPTER. 

How may you become a factor in the 
national organization? By organizing 
yonr chapter. 

Within 
you certainly have ten or more breeders 


your town, county or state 
who are especially interested in thor- 
oughbred poultry culture. For them to 
form a chapter of the I. D. 8. C. Asso- 
ciation is but to multiply the individual 
influence, and through this consensus 
of thought and influence found in the 


chapter we create the national society, 


| ber of ducklings being fattened off. 


| that would secure a poultry exhibit that ‘Germany, has given out a new method 
would bea credit, and add incentives | of rearing queens. 


which would secure a vast impreve-| breeders have taken the .ava directly 


vu 
a 


If there are breeders enough 


us one hundred Chapters, with a mem-| cells have been started. 


bership of 1500 or more the coming | 
year, think you that with 2500 breeders | 
discussing that which shajl serve to in-| 
crease and protect poultry culture in| 


| America, that their effy “ts will not be} 


Fetecu. | 


felt? Try it and see. 

TO FATTEN 
Ducks are generally killed off and 
at from three 
months old, and for about three weeks 


DUCKS. 


sold eight weeks to 
before being killed they should havea 
special course ot feeding. During these 
three weeks it is best to keep them in, 
and have a small wire pen at the end of 
their sleeping shed for feeding and for a| 
water trough. This trough should be 
about nine inches deep, one foot six 
inches to two feet wide, and from three | 
to four feet long, according to the num-| 
The | 
trough should be sunk in the ground to| 
within three inches of the level of the) 
surrounding ground, and should 
cleared out and refilled with fresh water 


every morning. 


be 


There is a good deal of 
difference of opinion on the subject of 
fattening ducklings, but boiled rice, | 
oatmeal, and fat or suet mixed, is one of 
the best foods for fattening them. In| 
fact, they have been fattened off in a 
fortnight on this mixture, whereas in 
many cases with cheaper feeding it takes 
three weeks and sometimes longer. 

BIRD IS DESIRABLE. 


WHY A GOOD MALE 


Great care should be exercised in 
buying a male bird, and only those who 
breed from gocd-laying unrelated strains 
should be applied to when a change of | 
blood is required. On the choice ofa 
good male bird depends much of the 
after success. During the season avery | 
good plan is to purchase a sitting or two 
of eggs, anda good male bird or two can 
be picked out for the following season’s 
breeding. Some breeders purchase two 
or three sittings of eggs from different 
places, and mate the male birds of one 
with the pullets of the other, and so on. 
It is, of course, better, if possible, dur- 
ing the breeding season to keep the 
fowls from which it is intended to breed 
in pens, and after all the eggs required 
for hatching have been got they can be 
allowed their liberty. Wepreferto run 
a two-year-old male bird with pullets, 
and a cockerel with hens, as from ex- 
perience we find it the best plan. In 
breeding pure birds for egg production 


“or 


Oo 
book =] 


and table, all show points should be lost 


ive 
| 


'witha bent pin into queen cells. 
. . e. : 
this system will work it will a be mac 


ment in the poultry stock of our farms. | after it hatched from the egg, or within 


forty-eight hours, and from this queen 
Herr Keiden- 
bach affirms that although the bees will 
destroy all eggs when made queenless, 
if they are given two days after they 
will not destroy them. He recommends 


after that time to put the eggs transferred 


h, 
better method, and the apairist will not | 
be liable to get lave too old, as may oc- | 
cur with present methods. Mr. Holt- | 
ermann, of Brantford, is testing the | 


method this year. 





Sheep Notes. | 
Do not neglect the root patch for the | 
sheep. | 
What the sheep do not eat will be rel- | 
ished with profit by all the other stock, | 
the horses and colts included, to say 


nothing about the hogs. 

Every farmer should have a few sheep | 
to supply mutton for his table and wool 
for his comfortable. 

No person will tolerate a heavy cotton 
comfortable on his bed after realizing 
the luxury of a light, warm one filled 
with carded wool. They are equal to 
down and within the reach of every one. | 


The autumn is the time when every | 
farmer who keeps sheep should fix his | 
flock for the next year. This is done by | 
culling out every poor ewe and replac- | 
ing her with a good one. Most flocks | 
need considerable of this culling pro- | 
cess, as there are too many that do not | 
pay their way, thus taking all the profit | 
there is in the good ones. 





Better pay a} 
little more and have a good flock, which 
will pay best in the end, and at the same | 
time be a pleasure to leok at, as there is | 
nothing on the farm more pleasing to | 
the eye than a nice flock of sheep, and no | 
greater eyesore than a poor, scabby lot 
of sheep. 

When we count the difference between 
a good ram and a poor one, the price 
amounts to nothing, as the offspring of 
the thoroughbreds will generally bring | 
inthe market one dollar per head more} 
than those from the scrub, so the differ- | 
ence is soon made up. 

Sugar beets are excellent for ewes in 
winter, but rutabagas will do very well, 
says the Farm Journal. 

Every farmer should know to a cer- 
tainty whether or not the stock he is | 
keeping pays for its keep. Lots of| 
farmers we know are feeding and caring 
for two cows that don’t give as much | 


Heretofore queen | 


*| quantity of the product you require at 


| If rats infest the barn, fill a tight 
If | 


| with each hand. 


ito carry a sheep. 


Stock and Dairy Notes. 


Ask your farm the question, What 
shall it be — beef, milk or butter? 
When that question is answered from 
| the farm’s standpoint, select that breed 
|or the sire of that breed, which has the 
| reputation of producing the greatest 





‘the least expense, and go right ahead. 


barrel half full of rye or other grain, 
and give them a treat for a fortnight, 
placing a board against the barrel for 
easy access. Some night substitute 
water for the grain, leaving enough of 
the latter on top to deceive, and the 
results may astonish you. Moreover, 
the rats will leave that barn for months. 

When you want to lift a sheep, let 
one person put his arm about the neck, 
being careful not to choke it, and 
another going behind lift by the flanks 
In this way no strain 
will be brought upon the stomach or 
hinder parts. Itis the only safe way 
A pig may be carried 
in the same way, lifting behind, but by 
the ears in front. 


One hundred pounds of good milk 
contain about the following amounts 
of the different constituents: 87 pounds 
of water, 4 pounds of fat, 5 pounds of 
milk sugar, 3.3 pounds of casein and 
albumen, and 0.7 pounds of mineral 
matter or salts. 





French Beef Cattle, 


Among the French breeds of cattle 
none are superior to the Charolais, the 
cradle of which was the county of that 
name, in the Saone-et-Loire. Original- 
ly used chiefly for purposes of draught, 
its natural aptitude to fatten rapidly 
upon the pastures led breeders to the 
attempt, which has been successful, to 
develop its capacity in this direction. 
As long ago as 1830, Count de Bouille 
obtained shorthorn bulls from England, 
which he crossed with pure-bred Charo- 
laiscows. The English blocd was found | 
to stimulate their precocity and enhance | 
their beef-producing capacity, at the 
same time making the better 
milkers. The subsequent use of the) 
shorthorn has yielded the best results. | 
The Charolais today is large, strong | 
and hardy. | 





cows 





Suggestions as to Sheep, | 


Better get some sheep —they were} 


never cheaper, advises the Farm Jour- | 


nal. 
Never mind about the wool: let that | 
come in as an incidental. 


Have some nice mutton and lamb for | 


the manure, which is collected and re- 
moved in the daytime without any of- 
fence. 





Insects of Late Cabbage. 


The worms, the leaf-eating or chew" 
ing insects, can best be destroyed with 





Paris green. The cabbage should be 
thoroughly sprayed, giving the heads 
& thorough drenching. One pound of | 
the poison to one hundred and fifty | 
gallons of water is sufficient, or in other | 
words, about one-quarter of a pound | 
of the green to forty gallons of water 
will answer the purpose. If it is de- 
sired to put the poison on dry, one part 
of green should be mixed with one hun- 
dred parts of dry flour, which may be | 
dusted on the plants with the desired | 
effects. 

There is much prejudice in the minds 
of many people about using Paris green 
or any other arsenical poison on cab- 
bage. If used in the proportions given | 
above, a person would be obliged to eat | 


| 
| 
| 


twenty large heads of cabbage at one | 
time to get a poisonous dose of the Paris | 
green. There need be no fears of pois- 
oning from this source if the material | 
is properly handled. 

The fact that the harlequin cabbage | 
bug is a sucker, and not a chewer, ne- | 
cessitates other remedies for its destruc- | 
tion. This can be accomplished by | 
spraying with kerosene emulsion di- | 
luted with twelve to fifteen parts of) 
water. This spraying, however, must | 
be kept up at frequent intervals, as it | 
kills only those that are on the plants | 
at the time and does not repel others. 
Kerosene emulsion should be made 
carefully. The following formula is | 
recommended : 


Soft water 
Soft or hard soap 
Kerosene ; 


Place the water in a vessel large 
enough to hold the mixture and bring 
to the boiling point or until all the soap | 
is dissolved. 


i gallon 
1-2 pound 
2 gallons 


Then remove to some suit- 
able place and add the kerosene. This 
should now be churned with a good) 
force pump or syringe for ten or fifteen 
minutes, or until the mixture looks like 
thick buttermilk. It is now ready to 


be diluted with water.— Prof. W. B.| 


Johnson, Maryland State Entomologist. 





Dairy Echoes. 
BY GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


Nobody admires a_ fat but 


butcher. 


COW 


i 
a 
| 


fat nor | 


We want milch cows neither 
lean, but half way between. 

A cow on pasturage is in no danger | 
of becoming “beefy” if she is regularly | 


| Portland 





No Matter What Kind of F ds Y 
SHERIDAW’S Costnienine Savrnus 


Is needed with it to assure perfect ; P 

absolutely pure : High “ pt mae pa Most econo teas re clements necemar 

fourth as strong; lu quantity costs less than one-tenth cent a day per hen; 
By “plain hens” 

we mean good pric- 

tical business hens 

of any useful breed 

not necessarily £5 

apiece thorough- 

breds but just 

“common hens.” 

However for the 

benefit of “fancy” 

or highly cultured 

hens, permit us to 

say, it is not an 

Oggs-aggeration to 

@ggs-pound the 

axiom that there is 

nothing on our 

mundane sphere 

which will per- 


Those who get best result 
8 from using Sheridan’s Powd 
—_ meee twice a week; then a little larger ‘tenn 
y riy fall laying, a dose say of one teaspoonful to 


T Says she d > 46 
and have plenty oes, namely: “from the cradle 


ti 


se! 


y to produce eggs. It is 
i doses; No other kind one- 
Use freely when hens moult 


suade the feminine 
Gallinaceous Biped 
to eggs-ert herself 
to eggs-ude-eggs jin 
such egygs-traordi- 
nary profusion 
without eggs- 
hausting her eges- 
isting health as 
Sheridan’s Condi- 
tion Powder. It 
has been used and 
endorsed by promi- 
nent Poultry rais- 
ers everywhere. 
Manufactured and 
sold by us for over 
thirty five years, 
satisfactory to all. 


1.00. A two 
L 8. JOHNSON PCO. 22 


We Recommended and Sold to Our Clients the Following Stocks: 


About 250,000 Shares of Isabella at between 11 and 25¢.. now 45¢, 


ALSO A LARGE AMOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING STOCKS : 

Anaconda at between 10c. and 25c., now 49c | Bankers at between 1144¢. and 3c., no 
“ “ 274ec. “ 40¢., * $1.35 G. Globe a sas 

Union 7c. 12c., “ 30¢ — “ 
C. C. Con. l%yece.“  6e., 15¢ Victor 
Our customers’ in sts ¢ y 4 
clientage. We A A. LU, the p ck By aa = M a ms 
proposition ve ever offered at the price. We have now as t 


anything we have sold. All inquiries about stocks carefully answered 2 ; 
letter and quotations sent to all making application. emai ahem 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 
W. F. KENDRICK, PRES’T AND MGR. $50,000 PAID IN. 


MEMBER COLO, STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ROOM 505 MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 


w 13¢ 
15¢ 
15¢ 
50c 

** $8.00 
we have held our large 


ch we believe is the best 
ood investment stocks to offer as 


“ “ “ “ 


“ “ 














BUY 





INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861. 
CHAs. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 





NO INCUBATOR | 
a and pay for it before | 
givingitatrial. | 
The firm that is afraid 
to let you try their in- 
cubator before buying 
it, has nc faith in their 
machine. We will sell | 
you ours ON TRIAL, 
NOT A CENT until 
tried, and a child 
can run it with 5 minutesattention a day. 
we won FIRST FRIZe WORLD'S yt pt 
and will win you for a steady customerif you; |_| ” = ‘aie 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- | CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1893, 
logue will cost you 5 cents and give you) | $627 778.42 
| , . . 





ba] 





$100 worth of practical information on | P 
(A gain of $17,751.82.) 


poultry and incubators and the eae | 
there is in the business. Plans for brood- SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 
WR ALL LL 4 ’ 
$375,961.81. 


ers, H« uses, ete., 25c. N.B. Send us the | 
names of three persons interested in poul- | ; 
(A gain of $13,839.98.) 
AMOUNT AT RISK, 
$32,583,088. 


try and 25 cents and we will send you | 
‘A gain of $649,821.) 


“The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a) 
book of 80 subjects and 80 illustrations, 
‘Losses ~aid in 1892, $50,352.29 
* Dividends paid in 1892. $65,380.98 


worth 85 to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 182, DELAWARE CITY, DEL 
Jan. 21, 1896 





EXCURSIONS. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DONT FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


To Uloucester 


ON THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


AND THE POPULAR 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER | 
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sight of, and size and egg production 


——srLonudnnpengge ymitectarsin the gen 


Steamers leave North side Central wharf, Bos- 


eral result. Your president becojgpes a 
itive 
committee of the national or; n, 
and he casts in the xfational conven@on 
the three ele “ Jral votes of your chapter 


vice-president, and one of the exec 


aniza 


as the mefority of your chapter dictates, 
Your vice-president, lecturer and treasur- 
er and three or four standing committee | 
complete your chapter board. After form- 
ing achapter you have only to report 
your list of officers and list of members, 
paying the national fee of fifty cents 
yearly for each member and the organ- 
ization is complete. 

A. A. Fillebrown, Ayer, Mass., is the 
will 


treasurer to whom 


juestion of control which 


national you 
submit any 
comes before your chapter, and all the 
chapters, and every law becomes such 
only as it receives two-thirds the entire 
popular vote of the organization. 

rik 1” THE RULES. 
The rules recommended to govern all 
the 


establishment of the merit and records 


BASIS 


exhibitions of poultry stock, and 
of the same are based upon the cardinal 
points which follow. 

The decimal score card application of 
all standards. The giving of but three 
compulsory prizes,and these supplement- 
ed by awards of merit to all specimens 
scoring within one point of the money, 
provided these cards do not go to speci- 
mens scoring less than ninety for fowls 
and ninety-two for chickens. 

rwO CLASSES FOR EXHIBITS. 

That our societies and exhibitors may 
be protected we demand the classifica- 
tions of the breed into principals and 
auxiliary classes. Thai societies may be 
able to pay generous prizes under the 
head of principals, and exhibitors make 
In the principals the 
offered 
such breeds as the societies’ experience 


liberal entries. 


money prizes are and contain 
warrants offering generous prizes. 


IN THE AUXILIARY CLASSES 
the obsolete and new breeds appear to 
receive complimentary awards. 

Any breed classed as an auxil- 
it takes 
place among the principals and receives 
the 


under the same rules governing princi- 


Rules: 


iary has ten entries, then its 


same money prizes and competes 
pals. 

This puts it within the option of any 
breeders of a new or obsolete breed, by 
making the requisite number of entries, 
to place their pets in the principal classes, 
doing which they give to the exhibi- 
tion management a creditable exhibit 
for which they gladly pay the premium, 
and the society is protected from the 
hucksters who follow our exhibitors to 
secure the cash prizes on inferior pairs 
of obsolete breeds. 

Should Agricultural exhibitions | 
follow these rules and demand a small 


fee for entry, they could offer prizes | 
' 


our 


alone should be attended to.—Cable. 


APIARY. 


ee i 





Vinegar from Honey. 


(Juestion; Is it profitable to use hon- 
ey to make vinegar? 

Answer: That depends on circuin- 
If you want an articleof the 
very best kind for your own use, it may 


stances. 


pay youto buy honey at a fair price to 
be made into vinegar. 
is first-class comb honey and you can 


If your honey 


get a good price for it, then as a matter 
of profit it will hardly pay to make it 
up But 
honey, it will pay you well to make vin- 
of the 
from rinsing the cappings. 


into vinegar. if you extract 


out sweetened water got 
When it 
sweet enough so thata fresh egg put in 


egar 
is 
it will show as much of its shell above 
the surface as the size of a silver dime, 
then it’s fit to make good strong vinegar. 
As these rinsings would probably be 
thrown away, the whole thing is clear 
profit except the trouble. 

In some cases it may pay to use the 
It 
all depends on what you can sell honey 
To make 


article of strong vinegar, it takes about 


best extracted honey for vinegar. 


and vinegar at. an excellent 


two pounds of honey to the gallon. So 
you can figure from that the matter of 
profit. If,as in some places, you can 
only get six to eight cents a pound for 
your honey, and can work up sucha 
reputation for your vinegar that you can 
retail it for twenty-five cents a gallon, 
then you will have from nine to thirteen 
cents a gallon to pay for your time and 
labor 

The time and labor in making vin- 
egar is not a great deal: Take two lbs. 
it 


warm, airy place, in the cellar in winter 


of honey to the gallon, let be in a 


and in the sun, but protected from rain 


in summer, and in two years it will be 


fine vinegar. One pound of honey to 
the gallon will make a vinegar not so 
and it will not take 


strong, so lorg tu 
make. 
LIQUEFIED HONEY. 
The 


not leng ago through the colums of The 


following query was answered 
American Bee Journal: ‘After candied 
honey has been liquefied by heat, is it 
This 


Four 


inferior to its former quality?” 
query elicted twenty-five replies. 
of these were plain ‘‘no” without any 
qualifications. Two answers were to 
the effect that the quality is injured 
The majority 
seemed to think that if the liquefaction 
is carefully done atthe lowest possible 


somewhat, by heating. 


| temperature it does not affect the quality 


of the honey. 
A NEW METHOD OF REARING QUEENS. 
Herr Philipp Keidenbach, Rehborn, | 


milk as one good animal would produce. 
The expense of keeping these two ani- 
mals is twice what-it would be to keep 
one good one, and the fact is, the milk | 
they give could be bought for less than | 
itcosts to make it. Other lines of farm 
management are just as bad. Stop the 


leaks.—Epitomist. 





Fleas on Animals and Poultry. 


All breeders know that the greatsst 
pests to fight and overcome are fleas and 
There 
remedies sold, both powders and liquids ; 
many are either poisonous to use or ex- 


lice. are numerous so-called 


plosive, and require great care in their 
to 
evaporate and lose their strength when 
exposed to the air. Many of the disin- 


use avoid danger. Many liquids 


fectants are worse than the disease. 
The P. D. O. Powder kills fleas and 
lice instantly from every animal, poultry 
or plant. You can see dead fleas drop 
off from dogs, sheep, etc., when placed 
upon a paper and the powder thorough- 
ly rubbed into the hair. This powder is 
very healing to sores on animals and 
cures mange, brightens up the animal or 
fowl, puts them into first-class show con- 
it the disinfectant 
known in kennels, hen-houses, stables 


is best 


dition. 
and anywhere. It is not poisonous or 
Does not harm the stock if 
taken internally, is chemically prepared 


explosive. 


by a scientific formula, and, best of all, 
it is sold by the 
Worcester Compound Co., Worcester, 
Mass., P. O. Box 749. 


is cheap in price. 


Ringing the Bulls Early, 
‘‘Itisa great mistake to defer ringing 
the bull until he is grown, or nearly 
so,” says a writer in the Stockman and 
Farmer. ‘We 
which had his ring before he was a year 


have had two—one of 
old, and the other was nearly three 
What 
a difference there was in the ease with 
which the two were handled! 
knew the bull that 
when he was young 


before I put the ring in his nose. 


I never 
had been ringed 
to offer to mis- 
behave when he was held by the ring; 
but the other one would always show 
fight the moment he felt anyone had 
hold of his ring. Is was rather a serious 
operation to put the ring in, and he 
never seemed to forget it, and always 
appeared to think that he would be hurt 
again when the ring was caught, and 
acted accordingly. 





BULL CALF FOR SALE—By 
Brown Bessie’s Son 34550, out 
of a Tennessee bred cow with a 
test of 17 ths. 9 oz. in 7 days, 
and 630 pounds of butter ip one 
year. This cow is a daughter 
of the great Fancy’s Harry, 

777. Grand chance to get a 


Hoo 
Farm 


9777. 
bull to head your herd. 
Address 
Jerse Ss Hoop FARM, 
y Lowell, 
Mass. 


your own table. sn | milked clean. 

Don’t put off feeding the old sheep| It will not pay to winter a cow that 
untilitiscold. Fattenthemnow. Corn | does not make a good milk showing on 
the mutton; it is elegant. Don’t make | grass. 


the mistake of wintering them. You | 
may lose them. 

Prepare to 
storms. 

The sheep is an every-day animal, 
and dislikes changes and excitement. 

Raise a few early lambs next year, 
and have them ready for market in May | 
or earlier, and you will find that it pays. 


shelter them from all 





Waste Not; Want Not. 


I remember in helping tear down an 
old barn, preparatory to building a new 
one. The foreman, who was somewhat | 
of a wag, and was tearing up a loose 
floor, told me he was finding a little 
of everything, hammer, hoes, a set of 
harness, and expected to find a horse 
soon. Well, the value of many 


has been lost and never found. 


a horse 

There 
is much of the waste that is not inten- 
tional, but the result of wrong plan- 
ning. As I write, it is raining a little, 
and we have a stack open that might 
have been closed with a little different 
management of other work, and neither 
would have been neglected. — Farmers’ 
Review. 


What Butterine Has Done, 





Oleo and butterine have undoubtedly 
damaged the market abroad for Ameri- 
can butter. In the past six years the 
exports of oleo oil and butterine have 


increased from 68,218,000 pounds io 


127,194,000 pounds, while in the same 


time the exports have fallen from 29,- 
748,000 to 11,806,000 pounds. It is not 
insisted that this falling away is alto- 
gether due to oleo and its ilk, but it is 
charged that much of the bogus stuff 
is palmed off and sold abroad as gen- 
uine American butter, thereby injuring 
the market for anything in the butter 
line exported. Every pound of the imi- 
tation stuff sold, no matter where, takes 
the place of a pound of butter.—Ameri- 
can Creamery. 
Disposal of Night Soil. 

A new system has been successfully 
introduced by the town of Congleton, | 
England. The 
The pail system in closets. Each pail, | 
when emptied and returned, is charged | 


modus operandi is: | 


with sufficient dry peat dust to absorb a| 


pailful of excreta, the dust being pre-| 
viously dressed with a small quantity | 
of sulphuric acid; and three hundred- 
weight of peat dust being sufficient to 
|absorb a ton of manure. The system 
has been in operation in Congleton 
about two years, most satisfactorily 


both as to the removal and the sale of | 


| her of a sufficient amount of water. 


‘as one largely open. 
/under trees is deficient in milk-forming 


There isn’t one cow in fifty but what | 
might do better in milk yield if she had | 


| more to eat and drink. 


I would as soon think of putting a 
cow on half rations of feed as to deprive | 
Cows need both shade and sunshine, | 

but a wooded pasture is not as good 
| 


Grass growing 


qualities. 
Some of the very best cow pastures 
I have ever seen were originally poor | 
ones. A careful preparation of the soil 
with fertilization, followed by 
nent seeding, was the secret. 


perma- 


Stones, old logs and general debris 
cumbering the surface of a pasture lot 
are always a detriment toit. They pre- 
vent the growth of a large amount of | 
grass. 

The most profitable dairy farms in the 
country always have as a backing a per- 
manent and productive pasture. It is| 
rightly considered a prime necessity | 
with fodder crops as necessary auxil- | 
iaries. 


Calves even after being weaned al- 
ways do better in a grazing field sepa- 
rated from the cows. Being designed 
heifer 

that 


as recruits for the dairy, 
the very best 


young 
calves should have 
the farm affords. 

It never pays to begin feeding fodder 
corn till the canes are well developed. 
Immature corn, like immature grass, is 
capable of producing but little milk. 
Don’t neglect to cultivate your fodder 
corn as late in the 
It pays.—Practical Dairyman. 


season as possible. | 


re Potash 
d 


farm means|§ 





Mo 
in the fertilizers applie 
the 
larger and better yields 
| 
of crops, permanent | 


the | 


on 


improvement of 
soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. | 


All about Potash—the results of its use 
by actual experiment on the best farms in | 
the United States—is told in a little book 
which we publish and will gladly mail free | 
to any farmer in America who will write | 
for it 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
| 


93 Nassau St.. New York. 





' ton (foot of State st.), weather permitting, week | 

| days at 10 a.m. and 2and 4.30 pM. > leaves U- | 

| cester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and fo P.M. Sundays 
leave Boston at 10.15 a.m. and\t.30 P.M.; leaves | 

| Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and 2.15 P.M. No | 

| 3 A.M. boat Mondays. 

SINGLE FARE, 50c.; ROUND TRIP 75c. 


BOOK OF 50 TRIPS, $12.50. Save Your Plou 
For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties apply to E.S. MERCHANT, Agent. | 


FOR SALE BY. 


JACOB GRAVES &C 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. | Make Them Easy of Reference’ 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, Save Your Time. 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 D S 
MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. ee ENE 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD RAILROADS. 


Also Seeds of All Kinds. | --—— a 
= ine FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


THE [POULTRY _ 
Best F APER. 


It is edited by men who devote their time to tais- 
Ing poultry and eggs for market upon farms anit in 
the garden plats of the suburbs of large towns. 


FARM-POULTRY 


IS COVERING ITSELF WITH GLORY. 
Thus the Philadelphia Farm Journal says of tt, 
It teaches How to Make Money with 

A FEW HENS, 

How To Prevent and Cure all 7. diseases, 
How To Bring pullets to early laying maturity, 
How To Build the very best houses and yarda, 
How To Keep your poultry free from vermin. 
How To Hatch strong chickens in incubators, 
How To Make hens lay when prices are highest 
How To Caponize,airess and market poultry. 

Remember the price. One year @1. Sample frea, 

One department *‘ Answers to Correspond.- 
ents,” is worth ten times the subscription price. 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 26 Custom House St., ton 


Serr 





ee Fe 


hmans. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, postage paid 
|@ strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, 





, 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE SHORT LINE RETWEEN, 


BOSTON 


AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 


ST. LOUIS, 


CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 


amplain Route 


BETWEEN 


5 + Be 


L 





HOTELS. 
THE 


American House ts & 


Hanover St., Near Adams Sq, 
BOSTON. 
The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the | MONTREAL, 
Northern and Eastern Stations, (OTTAWA 
C. A. JONES, QUEBEC, 


Proprietor. AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


New England House, 
CORNER BLACKSTONE & CLINTON &TS 


BOSTON. | 
C. W PARKER & CO, Proprietors 


TERMS : $2 & $250 PER DAY 
SECOND EDITION. Just Published. 
How to Get Well, 


AND 


How to Keep Well, 


A Family Physician and a Guide to 
Health. 


BY T. A. BLAND, M.D., 


President of the Eclectic Medical Society « f ~ 4 
te Dawes commie.” ” DWNERS of FARMS 
‘Tt cannot fail to do vast good.”—Reyv. A. A. 


BOSTON 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or in- 
formation of any kind call on any Ticket Agent of 
| the company or address 
J. R. WATSON, 

Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
BosTon, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station wees 
days at 6.30 P.M., arriving in New York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect with all early trains. 

Steamers Massachusetts and Connecticut 
now in commission. 

Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
Square, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 

L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephens No. 1340. 

J. W. MILLER, O. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pass. Agt. 





| 
Miner. ‘ 
“Tt is packed full of sensible ideas.”—Golde: | If You are desirous to 
Rule. 
“<T like it.”—Rev. M. J. Savage. | SFLL RENT OR EXCHAN GF 
“Its chapters on preserving health are alone | ’ ’ 
oe times its price.”—Medical Gleaner | Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege of 
“ buying, now is the time to "st them with us. We 
Fine paper, beautiful print, elegant and sub | are constantly having calls for such, and make a 
stantial binding. | specialty < of FARM PROPERTY. Send full par- 
202 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. sen: 
For sale by Mass. PLOUGHMAN. MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 
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OCTOBER 10} 1896. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Work on the Boston subway has been 
going on at a satisfactory rate, and it is 
prophesied that cars will be running in 








GRANDEST OF TESTIMONIALS 


Fruits and ‘Vegetables, 


ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


= 





&. H. ‘Thomas Edmund's beets took first 
prize. 

M 
lectior 










. M. IT’. Goddard’s shelled bean col- 
included four kinds. 


| 

Bs ) : ~ | P. MX Knowlton took first prize for 
BOSTON, OCTOBER 10, 1896. the Gret section as far as Park street ' Both halls in the Horticultural build-| some tineYarge cauliflowers. | 

: PRES ary seca will pr saieaduel cate vannaiedaa rove [, reene § ervura e eS ing on Tremont street were filled with all Jas. J. I Gregory's potato collection 

—= the | will probably not be ready before the fall 


how > desiri a change in 1 . 
tw” Persons desiring a Y ;of 1898. So far the co«t has been less 


| Sorts of fine fruit and vegetables last week 


included many new sorts. His Michigan 





| es + | "Thursday » Inidow r ; : 
; | Thursday and Friday, the occasion being | Mammoth puftpkin was the largest | 
-exs of ther paper must state where| ,,. ; : : ot f Preeny, ¢ g|} as st | 
address of pr ait os ts than had been expected. Already it is | the annual exhibition of the Massachusetts | shown. 
the paper has been sent as well a | hinted that other subways may be con- | ‘ 


new direction. | structed, particularly a branch to the new 





Farm lifeis what you make it. street. 





* 
- * 





J. H. HALE thinks Sutton Beauty the 

™ * E | 
best apple for profit. 

aie cecal this city. 

THe happy people of the world are those 8 city 

who love their occupation. 


— 
——_— 





The Food Fair is the chief popular | 
amuse nen® enterprise now under way in | 
Motday, the opening day, was | 
| signalized by a very large attendance. Me- | 
| chanics’ Building has been tastefully dec- | 


Horticultural Society. 
The showing was excellent. Exhibits 





union railway station at foot of Summer 


It Will 


_Vermont’s Eminent Judge White Advises 
People to Use Dr. 
Cure Them. 


of potitoes, tomatoes and apples were 
perhaps the best shown for years. 

The upper hall was devoted chiefly to 
fruit. 

Neur the entrance was a fine collection 


Greene’s Nervura. 


|of sixty varieties of hardy grapes by 
| ‘ : ‘ . . . 
B. G. Smith, Cambridge, including a large, 
white seedling called Gertrude. 


First prize po areca of vegetables 
went to H. R. Kifney, second to Warren 
Heustis & Son, third to G. F. Coolidge, 
fourth to E. C. Lewis. 

First prize for parsley, S. Coolidge; for 
Endive, E. C. Lewis: for Brussels Sprouts, 
John Jeftries; for Danvers onions, S. J. 
‘Trepass. 





Read and Run. 


HICHEST AWARD 
MEDAL ano DIPLOMAS 
WORLDS FAIR CHICACO 

R PURE LEAP LARD, HAMS.BACOR. 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD. SAUSAGES 











LARGE, handsome shade trees increase | orated, and the exhibits are arranged to | S. G. Damon showed a fine plate of , 
the selling value of the farm, appear to best advantage. Free samples lonas. —Harry Klinger, painter, fell from the THEIR NORTH STAR Baa 
- = " nade ——- | are dispensed with great liberality. One| O. RB. Robbins had excellent Wordens | fifth floor of a uilding in New York city Bl SURE TO PLEASF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 0 re -—_ of the most interesting exhibits is that of | and Niagaras. and was killed. ne 
" 7 an a big bank nevcount. . 28 aes ‘ a a * * - ° , —_ . s : 4 
comfort than an enterprising proprietor of a certain | F. J. Kinney’s Wordens and Concords —National cemeteries in the neighbor- 


brand of evaporated cream, who has taken 
the whole stage in the big hall. Here has 
| been set a whole scene, representing a 
large barn with grass and trees at each 
side, where are also signs which instruct 


PLEASANT tinuners mitke friends, and 


without friends can be no success. 


A PRACTICAL education will wake the 
bov a progressive, cute prising man. 


Tuose who are behindhand with their the wavfarer to ‘meet me in the barn. 


farm w rk often seem to have the most 


leisure to talk polities. 


SuME farmers think farming the best 
occupation op earth, and sume think it the 
Beth are righe, as they manage it. 


—— 





mous cow, nearly twice the size of an or- | 
dinary cow, the manger in front of which | 
bears the legend: **Don’t kick. Give the | 
There is hay +cattered | 


worst. cow a chance.” 


In the barn, accordingiy, is the principal 
exhibit, the central figure being an enor- | 











were large and fine. ‘lhe Wordens appear 
to bea little larger than the Concords. 

L.J. Fosdick had a plate of very large 
high colored He has two 
kinds, round and dark, the other 
lighter and slightly o»long. 


cranberries. 
one 


C.S. Smith’s Champion quinces were 
extra large. 

J. E. Richardson's Orange quinces were 
choice. The best plate of Reas Mammoth 
was shown by Mary T. Goddard. 


verely by the recent storm. 


made their fi-st trips on the New York 
Elevated Railroid Monday. 


Kearney 


a point seventy feet above the water. 


—George Rufus Willing. a stable man- 
ager at Niagara Falls, N. Y., will claim 
the estate of Lord Ludlow, of England. 


hood of Washington, D. C., suffered se- | 


—Cars propelled by an electric motor | 


P. Speedy, “champion high | 
diver of the world,” has made a dive from 


COMPANY 





The largest and best crab apples were 

; ’ ey...) #bout on the floor and falling down from | a shown by M. W. Chadbourne, variety| —William Sheppard, while stealing a 

WHATEVER you do, don't loaf. Either the lofts on both sides, and the samples of | = v Hyslop. y , ride, was pushed from a train by a brake- 
work or rest or amuse yourself, but don't) oon are placed about the barn with | - ~ ' } man near Stratford, Conn., and killed. - 


. . » time ‘-dliug away e spare | sen | 
consume time Ly dawdling away the s} seeming carelessness, but where they will | 


hours. = be sure to meet the eye of the intending 


| 

A New York apple exporter writes:| purchaser when he comes in. There | 
| 

| 





“Our returns for the past ten days have | many other interestingly arranged ex- 
shown $1.96 as the highest, sixty-four hibits. 

cents as the lowest price, net, on the dock *,* 
in New York.” It is evident that only the Business conditions remain about the | 
best apples are worth exporting at pres- last week. Gold imports poate 
increased the treasury reserve to $130,- 
es FTO AG, BT iey)- | 900000, and public confidence is improved | 
He farmers’ iustitute and the agricul- thereby. Several of the New England | 
railroads report a large volume of freight, | 
especially grain from the West. Wool | 
sales are very large, which fact augurs | 


same as 


ent. 


tural college are institutions for the de- 
velopmen* of better methods in agricultu- 
ral pursuits that should be encouraged in 


‘roo much cannot be 


Yam 
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Three varieties of figs were shown by 
L. W. Goodel!, Pansy Park. 

The pear exhibit was very large, espec- 
ially in view of the fact that pears are 
this year. Perhaps the largest 
pears in the hall were W.S. Brown’s An- 
goulemes. 

G. V. Fletcher of 
prize for Bartletts. 

The only exhibit of peaches was a plate 
of Blood variety by S. H. Warren, Weston. 
Mr. 
samuel Hartwell, as usual, took first prize 
for Gravensteins. 

Mr. J. G. 


scarce 


Belmont took first 


The apple exhibit was splendid. 


Stone’s big Baldwins and 


—Seven armed thieves tried to hold up 
a motor car in Cleveland, O., but the full 
current was turned on and the ear sped 
away. 

—D. A. Kenyon, 71 years of age, of 
summit of Pike’s Peak 
twelve hours. 

—The five-year-old 
Mary Koch, of 


and returned in 





daughter of Mrs. 
Danbury, Conn., who 
wis bitten by a dog two weeks ago, has 
died of hydrophobia. 


—Bryan, the Democratic presidential 





| 





WORLD'S FOOD FAIR «x» 
x x HOME CONGRESS 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, Nov. 7. Daily, 


, al . . | 
Colorado Springs, ( ol., climbed to the | 10 a.M. to 10 p.m. Two hundred dealers in food 


products will distribute samples to the people. 
Most distinguished men and women in the land 
to participate in Home Congress (three sessions 
daily). Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, of Philadel- 
phia, lectures every afternoon on “ Therapeutics 
of Diet.” Season tickets ut special rates. Five 
“Centurion” Bicycles given away to most popu- 
lar teacher, pupil, mercantile or manufactory 
establishment employee, letter carrier, street 
or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 


every possible way. : TS anafac The t - 4 : : iste ‘Manis iain k 5 to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons 
lune tu increase their usefulness | Improvement in manufactures. he boot | \Greenings came to the front again this | nominee, has accepted also the nomina | given away every day to first four hundred wo- 
sto ‘rease se ass. - p - . ' . * . . 33 , ticke ‘ j i y y 
=a ‘ _ and shoe industry is fairly active and sales | | year. tion by the Populist party but without oo og were — of a oe 
‘ . P P anes P ‘ 3 a 7 | Seven eziment, Reeve-’ Salem Cadet, Lafri- 

Mr. Feccu'’s outline for the organiza-| are increasing, although prices are low. | (. M. Handley’s Fall Orange apptes endorsing its platform. | cain’s Naval Brigade and Boyle O’Reilly’s Bands, 
tion of the breeders of thoroughbred Iron, steel, lumber and coal trades un- | ———— were perfect beauties. —Mayor Quincy, of Boston, his vetoed | also the Fadettes. Mendelssohn Club, ete. Noth- 


changed. 

as 
thronged with visitors this 
week, come to witness the festivities in | 
honor of the Czar, who left England Sun- | 
day night. Russia being the avowed ally | 
of France, no efforts are being spared to | 
make the visit memorable. 
tion of a progressive republic and excit- | 
able, fickle people with the most conserva- | 
tive and unchanging of absolute monarch- | 
ies, is one of the most peculiar facts, of 
the consumers in the present political situation. 


nearest city. _, 


poultry is worthy of consideration. In 
union is strength, while in these days of — 
universal organization and system, dis- Paris is 
union is greater weakness than ever. 





Tue local market has surprising capa- 
bilities if properly studied and catered te 
with eaergy and good sense. It seems a 
trifling business at first, but the per cent 


The associa- 


of protit is large, and sales increase beyond 
all caleulation. By local market, 
middlemen are not designated, but rather 


local 


| 
your own town or the 


ae The fact was made public at Washing- 


THE remarkable increase in exports of . ‘ 
ton, Sunday, that Bishop John J. Keane, 


wheteis che most encouraging sign of the | 


The greatest and best known of our people 
use, praise and recommend Dr. Greene’s Nerv 
ura blood and nerve remedy. Women in 


every walk of life enthusiastically proclaim the | widely known statesmen and Judge of the 


wonderful powers of this truly grand medicine 
to cure,to make the sick well, to give back 


health and strength to weak, tired, nervous aud | remedy in my family, and at pleased to say, 
| with good results. My wife had been troubled 


debilitated people. 

Hon. Henry Robinson, Mayor of Concord, 
N.H., says: “T have found health, strength, 
buoyancy and courage by the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura.” 

Senator Frank Plumley of Northfield, Vt., 
says: “I used Dr. Greene’s Nervura for ex. 
haustion with entire success.” 

State Attorney of Vermont, W. H. Taylor. 


Hartwell’s Gloria Mundi were 
Aud now comes the strong testimonial of | probably the largest of any apples shown, 
Judge Edwin C. White, of Hyde Park, Vt. 


who is one of Vermont’s most eminent and 


Samuel 


ulthough a plate of Dutch Codlings were | 
nearly as large, likewise some specimens 
of the Twenty-ounce variety. 
N. Tl. Kidder took first prize for Rox-| 
bury Russets. | 
‘The 
with indigestion, which produced nervousness II. A. 
which might have been serious and at t'mes mense. 
troubled her greatly. We had tried many 
things for her relief, but without success. 


Probate Court. 
used Dr. 


Judge White says: “I have 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 


‘Twenty-ounce 
Lawreuce of 


apples shown by | 


Groton were _ 


| 
lhe We Ithy was shown by several ex- | 


hibitors. Some plates showed high color | 


‘“‘T saw the wonderful cures claimed for Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura and resolved to give it a 
trial, and it gives me pleasure to say, I am glad 
Idid. My wife now sleeps well and i> greatly 
benetited from indi@@ tion. hav ing had only one 


while others were greenish. | 

Sutton Beauty, the popular new sort, | 
was shown to perfection by Geo. Cruick- 
shanks, Fitchburg. 


ivacht Coronet. 


an underground pneumatic tuba franchise, 


and should be paid for. 


| deelaring that the franchise is valuable | 


—An investigation is to be mide by the | 


Commissioners of the Nautical Training 
School in regard to the cases of diphtheria 
which were found aboird the Enterprise. 
—The party of scientists who witnessed 
the August eclipse of the sun in Japan 
reached San Francisco Saturday on the 
They have many photo- 
graphs. 
Maxfield, of 
the Government Signal Office, will soon 


—Lieutenant Joseph E. 


make an aseent from Chicago, [l., in a 
chair attached to a kite built by Octave 


ing like it since the Peace Jubilee. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


OIL PAINTING na tnstructions 25cents. 
BRYANT, A RTIST, WOLLASTON, Mass. 

A LITTLE strawberry bed of choice va- 
rieties, plenty of sweet corn, lima beans, 
peas and asparagus in the garden, abun- 
dance of Plymouth Rock eggs and poul- 
try, Jersey cream for the home table, a 
good driving horse expressly for the use 
of the family. These are among the solid 
eomforts which «a rich man might envy, 
but the cost will hardly be nociced by any 


thrifty farmer. 


. 


ver Crop report, just issued 





anh ad. a i Sok ei y of 56 . F vie , savs: ““My wi 7 , Geo. V. Fletcher's Porters care ; « 
times. truer whetcproducing councrres, r etor.of tho Catholic ( niversity of Amer | of Hardwick, Vt., says: My wife profited by slight return (where they had been daily) since |. ico. V. I . tcher’s Por ter were extra | ceetaiaae olla Rieteaiees o 
notably Russia, India and Argentine, have | ‘© located in that city, has resigned, at | the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura for see, | taking the Nervura. I give permission to print ‘““h<®- but C. M. He»ndiey’s were better i : fics HAS 
otladly Ihussia, india ana ge >, Mi ¢ . : tes s - a. give pe $s | -_ iaiail 4 ve article « he eo: 
: » odie > — & T swe | and extreme nervous condition and sleepless- , we ‘ ecia . “e — . : : ‘ery € any’s . nm the compo 
less wheat than usual to sell with the | the request of Pope Leo XIII. The news | this unqualified testimonial.” colored. Phe ‘National Grocery Company's 


was entirely unexpected, and caused much 
comment in Catholic 
he was offered an archbish- | 


result of increasing (he demand for Ameri- 
can cereals. Prices have already risen vad 
the demand it is stated is likely to prove 
Ihe tendency of the im- 
proved state of the market is to increase 


circles. Bishop | 
Keane says 
opric, but declined it. His resignation 
the customs of the 
church demand, and promotion was ten-| 


permanent. : 
was asked simply as 


the public confidence and to allay the 


| ness. 


| have found it so in my case.” 


{ have no hesitation in recommending 
its use.” 

Senator George W. Randall of Waterbury: 
Vt., says: “Dr. Greene’s Nervura cured me. 
It is a good thing, yes,a grand thing, for I 


Hon. George W. Wing, Mayor of Montpe- 


| 
Can any one hesitate to use ths great cure,) The Mackintosh, a comparatively new, | 
Dr. Greene's Nervura blood and nerve remedy, deep-colored 


when so many eminent statesmen, public offi- 


apple, was shown quite! 


freely. Tlandsome specimens of the 


| clals and prominent men, known all over our, Wealthy, a new western upple, were ex- 


country, alvise you to use it because it cured 


hibited, and a dish of the Horse or Haus 
them or their families? You know that the 


apple, a favorite southern variety, was 


store in Atwood Block, on Main street, 
Haverhill, Mass., was gutted by fire, early 
Sunday morning. Loss $10,000, covered 
by insurance, 

There is nothing (unless it be the sewing 
machine) that has lightened women’s labor as 


sition of milk und uneNgse of the Babcock 


tester. ae 


\ 
ROENTGEN rays have been used\to take 
pictures of They 
ovules inside the ovary in an 


flowers. the 
unopened 


bud, the seeds within a seed vessel, 


show 


and 


‘ = . words of these great men are given only i : th as ins’ Electric So: CONS ’ ; reins : 
liscontent of western farmers dered him as a mark of appreciation of his | jjer, yt., says: “1 have used Dr. Greene’s | ean . dala teal teieomee i re wy as = brought by Samuel Hartwell. H.C. Rieh — as el Electric Soap, constantly | even the veins upon the white petals of a 
( ¢ ‘ ‘ PREYS apt ees ade ‘= eon. ; ‘ *AUSE ¢ and because they know that Dr, . me , sold since 1865 All grocers have it. Have yn, rer 
———————— past labors by the pope. The inception, | Neryura in my family with marked and decid-| Greene's Nervura cures ond ts Glin te enn had a very handsome dish of Washington nals tect tert t. Have vow flower. 
, »s j 2» ir. Parke gs ; artial c ti mote sig : a : f a Ae ee ea r Ss wequi we? y it. — 
PosstBLy the appointment of Dr. Parker progress and partial completion of the | ed benefit. the sick made well. strawberry. ©. B. Hadwen shows the CHEERFUL WINTER HOMES 


as the successor of Dr. Lyman on the 
Mass. Board of Cattle Commissioners may 
have .n influence in changing to some ex- 
tent the policy of the Board. It is under- 
stood that Dr. Parker is a more conserva- 
tive veterinarian than his predecessor, 
and one who is likely to place especial em- 
phasis upon the value of hygienic meas- 


great university was the work of Bishop 
Keane. 
constructed, together with the grouncs, 


The cost of the buildings already | 


endowments made and chairs founded, ag- | 

gregates several million dollars. | 
* 

* «* | 

‘ . . . | 

Great quantities of grain are now being | 


exported to Europe. Within a few days 


Senator Victor [. Spear, of Braintree, Vt. 
says: “ My wife was troubled with nervous 
debility bordering on nervous prostration and 
had eczema. Dr. Greene’s Nervura produced 
vory satisfactory results.” 

Senator George A. Morse, of Morrisville, Vt., 
says: “I have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura in 
my family. It has been of benefit to us in 
sleeplessness arising from nervousness. I rec- 





Bowen apple, a new kind which origi- 
‘ ar Proavidance P ras teate 
scription, the discovery of the most successful nated near Providence, R.I. It was tested 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- | *¥4 found of fine quality. ‘The show of | 
eases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, “uinces is excellent, both as to quantity | 
Mass., hence it is of necessity perfectly adapted and quality, the Champion being the most 
to cure, and health and strength always follow numerous, but there are fine specimens of 
its use. Dr. Greene can be consulted without | that old favorite, the ‘ range, and also of | 
ee in regard to any case, personally or by the Rea. Fosdick 
etter. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura is «a pbysician’s pre- 


a new variety. L. J. 





—William Harper, aged nineteen, alias 
William Harpin, is under arrest at Fall 
River, Mass... for embezzlement, and the 
police believe that in him they have a 
horse thief. 
record. 


Harper is French and has a 


—Bishop Keene, rector of the Catholic 


University of Ame-cica, at Washington, 


Now that winter is almost on us, no one can 
help regretting that days made bright and bap- 
py with sweet flowers are nearly gone. But 
why give up these beautiful gifts of nature? 
[t is in the power of us all to have them around 
us during the most dreary days of winter. We 
ean anticipate spring by several months, and at 
w very slight expense beautify our h me-. To 
do this we should plant now a few bulbs which 


si » tres , berculosis, and | ¢ aints havee , J res ibited very large : ighlv e . has resigned his position, at the reques : ; 
urcs in the treatment of tuberc ulosi d| complaints have come from the Northwest atnmed % tocutuie? exhibited very large and highly colored a } we equest | win amply repay us for the little troubie it wil} 
he might for that reason be less likely to | that cars are short, and that the movement : The possibility of a successor to the| Early Black, Middleboro and Gloriana °- Pope Leo TIT., and will tor the present 


advocate the wholesale test and slaughter 
method first practised by the Board. He 
is inclined to believe that the danger of 
using milk from slightly tuberculous 
cows has been greatly exaggerated. His 
appointment as successor to the more 


same story is also told by elevator wen 
about the situation in the corn belt of the 
West. Itis expected that for the coming 
thirty days the movement of graia all | 
over the West will be unprecedented. The | 
improvement in prices has increased de- 


| 
| 
| 
of wheat has thereby been retarded. The | 
| 
| 


radical Dr. Lyman is regarded as a vic- 
tory for the conservative element. . His 
advocacy of hygienic measures, however, 
can have but little effect in general, so 
long as there is no State law providing 
for the eaforcement of such measures 


liveries of corn and oats, and they are ex- | 
pected tu continue free. The agzregate 
receipts at Chicago last week were the 
largest for the same period in over four | 
years, being 8,295,000 bushels, an increase | 





WESTERN notions of patriotism are not 
yet popular in the Orient. The Chinese | 
Progressive Society is an organization es- 
tablished among the educated Chinamen | 
of New York city for the purpose of intro- 
ducing reforms into their native country. 
The society was to petition the Chinese 
government to introduce western educa. 
tion and civilization in the flowery king- 
dom, and to have less Confucius and more 
geography and arithmetic in the civil ser- | 
It was a good gov- 





cranberries. James Comley exhibited Jap- | 
anese pears and Love apples; 


arch-murderer Holmes is suggested by 
the arrest of a Chicago doctor on charges Actinidia | 
similar to those brought against Holmes. | #"84ta, Monstera deliciosa, guava, and | 
A young woman was found in a dying | Medlars ; also fruit of Magnolia tripetala, | 
condition in the doctor's house shortly | Which, though not edible, is very pretty. | 
before midnight on September 10, under For Anjou pears, Mrs. S. Klaus took first 
mysterious circumstances. She had gone prize. 
Chas. F. Curtis had handsome Seekels | 


to the house in search of employment, 
the doctor having advertised for a servant. | a8 large as common Bartletts. 
It has also been learned by the police that 
the same man has taken young girls from 
employment bureaus in the city. 


A. F. Brown’s Sheldons took first prize. | 
| 
D. L. Fiske’s Flemish Beauties gave a | 


| a witness. 


retire to private life, delining an ofter of 
elevation to the rank of archbishop. 
—With the arrest of David J. Wilson, 
in New York, the last of a gang of fire- 
bugs who have been operating in the 
West, principally in Detroit and Chieago, 
has come to grief. The specific charge 
against Wilson is that of subornation of 


Mrs. Susan Fessenden, president of the | 
Massachusetts Woman's Christian ‘Te:u- 
perance Union, of Boston, has received 


| 
| 
| 


Formal | hint of what that old sort ean do when the | 


cost, by blossoming forth in all their beauty in 
the midst of dreary winter. \nyone interested 
in this pastime wouid do well to. drop a line te 
Messrs. Joseph Breck & Sons, of Boston, Mass., 
the well-known seedsmen, who have on band 
probably as large and varied a selection of flow- 
ering bulbs as any housein America. A simple 
request to them will bring to the writer a cata- 
logue with cultural directions and full deserip- 
tions of their various bulbs and winter flower- 


| ing plants that cannot fail to interest anyone 


desirous of beautifying a winter home or mak- 
ing ready the garden for its early spring blos- 
sons. 


independently of the test. 


of 2,664,000 bushels over the previous | Vice examinations. 


charges have been made for the murder | blight will let it alone. 
week, 1,342,000 over last year, 5,267,000 | ernment club, and full of reformers. The 


of the first young woman and other 


}a eablegram from Miss Frances Willard| —Rev. John Watson (Ian MacLaren 


: Dana’s Hovey is not a showy kind, but | desiring Massachusetts entertai irty | the English author, is in New York city 
A NOVEL educational feature of value, , ° Se ee peg astray anachgeance-A “ a ee San 





| over 1884, and 937,000 in excess of 1893. 
Movement of grain for export is a favor- 
able indication at this time. It means that 
large sums of gold must be sent to this 
country in exchange, thus improving the 
financial conditions here. The demand 
for our wheat is owing principally to the 

| failure of the Russian, Indian and Argen- 
tina crops. 


at the Cummington Fair, was Professor 
Paige’s collection of specimens and models 
illustrating the horse and his diseases and 
enemies. The Professor stood near his 
collection and was kept very busy answer- 
ing the questions of the eager crowd by 
which he constantly surrounded. 
The explanations were given in plain and 
practical language. His exhibit included 
bones of horses, showing the spavin in | 
several stages, ring bone ditto, sections 


was 


= 
*s 
Crude petroleum seems likely to be the 


and models of horses’ feet, microscopic 
slides of microbes, test tubes of many 
germs, and bottles of various animal 
parasites. He hata microscope to show 
the various specimens, and it was kept in 
constant Besides affording a great 
deal of valuable information, a hint was 
afforded of what might be obtained 
by a student of the State Agricultural 
College where Professor Paige and other 
instructors are located, and it is likely 
that many young men at the Fair went 
home in a thoughtful mood. This idea 
of illustrated scientific agricultural in- 
struction at the fairs is a valuable one and 
the plan should be extended. 


According to a report just made by a 
board of chief engineers, United States 
Navy, the ancient problem of using crude 
petroleum instead of coal as fuel for 
vessels is very near solution, if not already 
solved. Experiments have been in pro- 
gress during more than a year, chiefly in 
the Hudson River, with torpedo boat No. 
2, belonging to the Maine. They have 
resulted so happily 


use. 


that the engineers 
have made a report favoring the adoption 
of the fuel ander given conditions upon 
certain minor craft, such as tugboats and 
torpedo boats. If the results foreshadowed 
in this report shall be realized, a revolu- 
tion is at hand in the fuel for warships 
and all ocean-going craft. Their opera- 
tions have been known to the naval offi- 
vers of all the nations, and several foreign 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We the ‘indersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
aey for the last 15 years, and believe him per 
fectly honorable in all business transactions and- 
financially able to carry out any obligations made 
by their firm. West & TrRuAx, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


a share in them, but were refused, as it 
was deemed wise to preserve the utmost 
| Secrecy. 
| steam vessels are cheapness, 
operation, economy of room and general 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting | efficiency, and the claim is that by the use 
| of spécial apparatus petroleum meets the 


directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price T5c. 


per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. | requirements detter than coal. 


coming fuel on the government warships. | 


countries have, it is said, applied to have 


The tests of a new fuel for 
ease of 


| prime movers are now quaking in their 

shoes, for the Chinese consul has informed 

them that they have been guilty of high 

treason, for which their relatives over in 
| China may be put to death after they have 
| seen all their goods and chattels forfeited 
|to the crown. ‘T'o attempt to teach any- 
| thing to 1 self-satisfied nation is a thank- 
less effort, and unsafe, even, at the other 
| side of the world. 


A Goop agricultural fair was held at 
| Barre last week. The list of entries in- 
|cluded about 500 cattle and 200 horses. 
| The herds of cattle extended the entire 
length of the north side of the grounds. 
| There were seven distinct breeds of cattle: 





Shorthorn, Aryrshires, Devons, Jerseys, | 


| Swiss, Guernseys and Holsteins. H. B. 
| Reid of Princeton showed a fine herd 
| of Devons, as did also William H. Water- 
| house of Westminster. Gardner M. Dean 
of Oakhain had a fine herd of Shorthorns, 
which attracted much attention. The ex- 
| hibit of fat oxen made by the Dr. Brown 
| institution was extensive and of merit. 


FARMER SLACK will set no more fruit 


his bad luck were cattle which trimmed 
the trees, careless workmen who barked 
them with ploughs and mowing machines, 
and suckers which came up around the 
roots. Of course the trees were not ma- 
nured and mulched, while such new- 
fangled notions as spraying or removing 
caterpillar nests are never so much as 
thought of. Slack doesn’t believe in 
‘*fussing” with a tree. 





| charges may be preferred. 


tate their methods. 


| Cuban insurgents are hovering about 
|the city of Havana, and there is great 


‘alarm lest they become bold enough to 
| attack the place. The general situation 
| isagain favorable to the insurgents, sever- 
al small having gained. 
Captain General Weyler’s initial opera- 


victories been 
tions inaugurating the Cuban campaign 
in the extreme intended to trap 
| Maceo or defeat and drive him east, have 
proved a failure The fact is becomig 
quite evident that General Weyler of 
whom so much expected, is no 
match for the wily leader of the rebels, 
either in skillful manceuvering or boldness 
of initiative. Only the superior resources 
‘of the Spaniards have enabled them to 
prolong the struggle. 


west, 


was 





Tne bull calf by the great Brown Bessie’s 
n 34550, which is offered for sale in the Hood 
Farm advertisement in another column, present: 
an opportunity to some youns farmer to get a 
bull of royal blood to heal his herd. A’ chance 


| pass unheeded. 





| Country Real Estate. 


The sale is announced of Harry N. Rog- 
ers’ house, barn and three acres of landin 


East Holliston to Dustin B. Hollon of Le 
ominster, who will soon occupy. 





—The New York Grand Jury has begun 
crusade against fraudulent auctions. 





The lower hall was devoted to vegeta- 


‘were largely in collections, prettily ar- 
ranged. 

Riverside Farm, ‘Taunton, had big 
squashes with inscriptions worked into 
the shells. 

A. A appropriately took first 
prize for his own variety of squash, Essex 
Hybrid, also first for peppers. 

J. J. 
extra fine. 

Elliott Moore showed a fine brand of 
Canada Crop, fied corn. 

Three giant pumpkins were shown by 
A. A. Lawrence, Groton. 


Lo Ww, 


H. Gregory's 


Sumner Covlidge’s egg plants received 
“first prize. 

Samuel Hartwell showed the 
cabbage, a Savoy. 

H. R. Kinney had a large assortment of 
potato exhibits and won numerous prizes. 

Giant Prizetaker onions were sent by 
W. M. Craig. 

The best celery 
| Heustis & Sons. 
| A vegetable oddity was W. 


largest 


was that of Warren 


M. ¢ ‘raigs 


trees, because he “always has such bad | to secure stock partaking of he blood of the | plate of martynias. 
luck with them.” Among the causes of | World’s Fair wiuners should not be allowed to | 


A. A. Low showed many new kinds of 

melons, squashes and tomatoes. 
| The Plymouth Rock squash is a new 

kind shown by Mr. Low. He claims 
| many advantages for this variety. 

| H. R. Kinney had some very large horse- 
| radish. 
| A curiosity was a squash-like “yeget- 
able marrow™ from Australian seed. 
| H.R. Kinney’s parsnips were almost as 
smooth and well turned as if from a lathe. 


red onions were T . , iberal party 
| —Eliza Fleming, the huge woman who [beral party. 


work can he found for them. 


—Saturday revealed three more v ctims 
of William P. Burke, the missing brick- 
maker of Epping, N. H. ‘They are Boston 
| persons whose pames are by counsel with- 
held from publieity, but they have been 
victimized to the amount of $5900 for 
brick which they paid for but never re- 
ceived, and apparently they have not the 
| slightest redress. 








|was taken to Bellevue Hospital, New 
| York, on Sept. 21, to be treated for de- 
| lirium tremen-, died in the alcholic ward 
| of the hospital Sunday afternoon. 
; Fleming, who was forty years old, had 
| posed in many mus ums as the fattest 

weight being 


| . : 
|}woman in America, her 


about 480 pounds. 








| ‘ . : 
GOOD crops of fruit wi'l grow on rather 


poor land if not forced to divide their food 
with weeds. 


| Constipation 


| 
| Causes fully half the sickness in the world. It 
retains the digested food too long in the bowels 








and produces biliousness, torpid liver, indi- 
gestion, bad taste, coated . 

tongue, sick headache, in- Pp i | | Ss 
cure constipation and all its 

results, easily and thoroughly. 25¢. All druggists. 


somnia, ete. Hood’s Pills 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





| 


| 


| Westford. Mass. 


It is an un-| A. T. Brown showed a fine plate of them. | Armenians from Marseilles, France, until | Planning a lecture tour of this country. 
| fortunate fact that no-orious criminals | 
| ray | 
}are usually followei by others who imi-| bles, also a few flowers. The vegetables | 


—A Congress of mothers is to be held 
at Washington, D. C., in February, 1897. 

“ FLOWER QUERIES” is the title of a little 
book by J. W. Darrow of Chatham, N.Y. It 
contains answers for 500 questions on practical 
flower culture, and is of value to florists and 
amateurs. 25 cents, at this office. 








It isrumored that Lord Rosebery has 
resigned the leadership of the English 





MARRIAGES. 


me re re ene 


BROW N—SWASEY—At Marblehead, Sept. 28, 


Mrs, | Edwar. G. Brown and Jennie G. Swasey. 


P1IGUET—STONE—At Sharon, Se pt 28, Acol- 
phe P. D. Piguet of Boston and Mary C. Stone of 


ae. : 

rAYLOR—PEIRCE—At Medf 
William G. Ta, lor and Mary A, eee 
_TULIS - O‘;CONNELL—At Lowell, Sept. 28 
Frank B. Tulis and Deborat O'Connell, both of 


YOUNG —~DREW—At Medford, Sept. 28, Leon- 


28, 


lard H. Young and Esther May Drew. 





DEATHS. 


| RAAAAAAAAAAAM 
PN LN LOLOL LOLOL LL fm ppm 


ANDREWS—At Weston, Sept. 27, Rebecca B, 


| Andrews, 78 yrs 


| 








The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | 744) 


yrs. 
Hee Aen opens, nnd Set 24, 
wg BS dye, Pt 90, Minot F. Derby, 
me. East Braintree Sept. 23, Melvin 
i See en 
Heard, 87 yrs, 3 mos, Sept. 18, Elmira 
mm | South Sudbury, Sept. 25 George 
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MASSACHUSET TS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1896, é 
oem - - — A —_—_—__—_—_— ae —_—_—_—_ a 
" ! 
Cattle Sales. * \ Boxes ’ 
M A R K ET S. 1 A Hathaway sold 25 steers av 1500 ths Extra northern CTOAMECTY .... .... +. eeee 19@19% A VETERAN § WI FE sO L I D Ss I LV E R 
peng | 90 do of 1475 ths at 4%c. 25 do of 1460 Ys at | Extra western creamery................ ~  @l ' or Ledies’ Stick Pin tee inches tent 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET | 444 ¢, 30 do of 1430 Ihs at 4° 2, 30 do of 14 ths | Tl cisnantechespahdcten etdenced abne 164a17 —— A enly chew the hong ‘The nate tong, 
at 444¢, 30 do of 1376 ths at 3% c, M G Ffanders | i —— 7 BO POOR. «-.0--voeareorrrseceee. coe 12a@14 | Aff ; ; is solid sterling silver warranted 925 tos 
sold 2 cattle 2410 ths at 344c. SM Fiat sold 2 | _ Trunk butter in 4% or % tb prints : ected With Heart Disease and fine Sample by mail Four ¢ ents in 
: ; ‘. Hoes cattle 2970 ths at 34%4¢c. Geo Harrisf 9 cattle | Extra northern creamery.................++ _@20 4 q Postage Stamps, Ardross 
Cattle Steady —Sheep without Change--Hogs 15 370 ins at $3.92%, 9 do of 11,400 ths at | Extranorthern dairy................... 174@18 Given Up to Die. Saved in LYNN & C€v.. 48 Bond st., New York. 
as Last Week—Calves Show no Improve- ¢3'9214. W Ricker & Son were offgred 314 for | Extra western creamery.... .. settee ee eees 19@_ | 
ment—Milch Cowsin Moderate Demand— cattle and asked 3%4c. H V Whypple, 2 cattle COMMON tO GMO... 02. cee ccceceeeceeecees 14@16 a Wonderful Way. 
2870 ths at 3c. Cheese. 


Horse Market a Shade Better 


Reported for Mass. Ploughman. 
Week ending Oct. 7, 1896. 


Amount of Stock at Market. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
‘ « "Or °° 
This week, 3,887 12,084 128 24,765 1,724 
Last week, 3.451 11.362 1 13 20,424 1,571 
One year ago, 3,288 18,085 220 25,945 1,313 
Horses.... os 175 


onl 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep 


Cattle. Sheep. ’ ) 
Maine........ 288 7338 New York 160 
N. Hampshire 215 510 R.1. & ¢ oo. ee 
Vermont 188 2004 Western... 3029 2302 

Canada.... 6310 


Massachusetts 167 


rotal e- 3887 12,084 
OATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, ETC. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg 2053 3263 Eastern.... 315 6800) 
Lowell.... 232 1561 B.& = 
B.& A. 327 460 Foot& boats, 60 
Total .. 3887 12,084 


Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 
Beef.—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
nide, tallow and meat, extra, $5 25.45 50. first 
uality, $4 75@5 00; second quality, $4 25a4 5u; 
third ‘quality, $3 75@4 00; a few choice single 
irs, $6 00 @6 50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
3@3 50 
Working Oxen. §0@140; handy steers, $50 
@100, or much according to their value for beef. . 
Cows and Young Calves. —Fair quality, $20@ 
88; extra, $40@48,; fancy milch cows, $50.@68; 
farrow and dry, $10@22. ; 

_" roung cattle for farmers: year- 
anon aaa sg; tee year-olds, $12a@22; three-year- 
o ds, $204 32. 

_Per pound, live weight, 2@2%c; ex- 
on Stase : ‘sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
62@3 75; lambs, 5a4%ac. 

ogs.—Per pound, 3 
m+ holesale, retail, $1 00@3 ; 
try dressed hogs, 4lac, 

Veal Calves.—2'2 a5%c P bb. 

Hides.—Brighton, 5a6'2c P tb; country lots 
4% abe. 

Calf Skins.—55@90¢c. 

Tallow.—Brighton, 3@ 

a Cc. 

Pelts. 
Lamb Skins, 20c; 


@4ic, live weight; 
coun- 


¢ ® tb; country lots, 


20a@30¢e each; country lots, 20430c; 
viry Skins, 25@40c. 


ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 
CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS.HORSES 
Watertown, 3168 10.784 24,374 1137 495 
Brighton 719 1300 391 587 80 


General Live Stock Notes. 

We cannot say that the market is in any worse 
position than last week, and we fail to discover | 
any improvement. Cattle were selling as last 
week, possibly lower grades of western fully as 
strong. General quality of western good. Coun- 
try cattle at less than 4c, if we leave out the ex- 
as 5c was obtained for one lot, and sales 
2tec. Lambs and sheeprule steady at 

The hog market holds a steady po 
sition, with country lots at 44sc dressed weight. 
Calves run into large numbers and not at all firm 
in price. Some aealers complain that prices 
hardly come up to expectation. Milch cows in too 
large supply and prices weakening. Horse mar- 
ket wetling in better shape. Live poultry changes 
hands as last wee 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 





Maine. HN Jenne 3 22 
At Brighton. A J Piper 13 lu4 
P A Berry 49 W Ricker : 
Ww W Hall 28 & Son 6 260 
K Richmond 6 MG Flanders 5 100 
SH Wardwell 18 H V Whipple 10 200 
M w) Holt 39 103 FS Kimuall 4 0 
Harriss S M Flint.... 0 185 
Fellows 27 305 WE Hayden 32 . 
H Stimpson 7 A F Jones 420 
T 80 
ee Tiensen 20 06 Canada. 
S Tracy 6 At Brighton. — 
FW Hill 3 5 F W Dyer & Co 460 
OW Rolfe 12 At Watertown. 
W Ff Savage./. 6 Cc A Doane 235 
JMPhilbrook 258 Geo Heath 675 
Meintire & NED MM = 
code Rhee MMMM. 4726 
Libby Bros y 4 oo ¢ BED ..c-wcce 226 
BG Melntire 224 
SH Niles Massachusett 
Ar W atertown 
New Hampshire. 1S Henry "Ee 
At Brighton. “ \t Beigfivon 
( yense ee seco OS 
- yng WH vonrue 17 
Msswal JS Heury 6s oF 
kW F Scattering . ov 


& De l 
At Watertown New York 


(eo Heath 100 At Watertown, — 
Dow & N E Works 160 

Mo row 
HA Wi x i ee Western states. 
hal Sarat oo At Brighton. 
sro 1s FW Lyer 
Geuvlt Zu «x LY 40 2 
Bre N SS Learued Liz 

Wood . 86 38 Sturtevant w 
W F Wallace 4 lv Hailey 123 

At Watertown. 
Vermont. W sevolt v6 7 

At Watertown. (; A Sawyer 17 473 
Carr & J & © Cough 

wWilllatise ’ su hh 400 2 
E A Pound 32 Dilsuerman S388 524 
Gu spr & co o NEDM 7 
sicktour 225 & WCo LS5t 
Kh ire 20 oO Swill Beei Cu 76 
oO W Cheney oO k Morris 77 
Britton sw JA Hatha _ 

SaViiw bo 35 way 330 
FS Atwou Ll vi 

Hogs. Calves. Hogs. Calves 

Vermont. 
Maine. At Watertown. 
At Brighton. Carr & 

PA berry ° 40 Williamson 20 
W W tha 4 338 GH Sprizg “ 
SH Wardwe 2u & Co 35 5 
i WP tholt 7 33) RE French 50 75 
Hurris & Britton & 

Fellows 41 Savage llw 
H Stimpson lv FS Atwood 6 27 
Puviipoou da N Jeune + 7 

& Hanson 35 AJ Piper 37 
J M vhilbrook 62 W Kicker 
Melutice @sou....150 115 

& Cu... 25 MGFlanders ZO ab 
Libby Bros 33 AV Whipple. 40 125 

F 5 Kimball 12 

New Hampshire. 3M Flint - FF ® 

At Brighton W &. Hayden l4 
MS Swain ee l 
Massachusetts. 

At Watertown. At Watertown. 
Geo Heath ‘ » Js Henry ol 
Dow & At Brighton. 

Moulton 1) 50 J MeNamara %v 
H A Wilcox 40 AW Whiteker 110 . 
Ed Sargent 6 ‘*% Jd Henry BO 
A F Joues 2 1‘) Scattering 15 
Breck & 

W oud 2 75 New York. 

W F Wailace 4 17 At Watertown. 
N E Works 2u 
Export Traftic. 


From latest returns from Liverpool we learn of 
no improvement in the cattle trade; cattle arriv 
als heavy not only from the states but their own 
home supply. Kange in prices votexceeding 11-3 
at London or 1i'4e at Liverpool, sinking the of- 
fal. Eaporters are looking for a little rive this 
month. From Boston for the past week 2556 
cattle, 054 sheep. Steamer Komam met witha 
mishap and had to unload down the harbor, butis 
now on her way to Liverpool. 

Shipments and destinations.—On steamer Ar- 
meniantor Liverpool, S03 cattle, 430 sheep by 
Switt Beef Co. On steamer Borderer for Lou ion, 


417 cattle by F Morris, 2u8 do by Swiit Beef 
Co. On steamer Romin for Liverpool, 160 cat- 
tle by J A Hathaway, 160 do by E Morris. On 


steamer Baltimore for London, 388 cattle 524 
sheep by D H Sherman. On steamer Norwegian 
for Glasgow, 400 cattle by J J Coughlin. 


Horse Business. 


Some signs of improvement during the week, 
but no greatrush. here should be fair disposals 
this mouth if this year compares well with previ- 
ous Seasous., Good grade horses, say some of 
the dealers,are selling at better prices. At E 
Ham & Co’s sale stable trade slightly improved; 
sold big horses, including seme second hand, at 
*75a175. One nice pair of 3300 ths at $410 At 
A W Davis’ Northampton Street sale stab‘e gen- 
eral sales fair and special -peed sale comes off 
this week of 100 fast trotters, pacers, drivers 
and saddlers, including 20 matched pairs, «tL! 
H Brockway’s sal> stable the trade equal to pre- 
vious weeks. No special change. At Welch & 
Hall’s sale stable sold 8 carloads and trade said 
to be picking upin demand and price for good 
qualities; sold 9 head for business at private sale 
Monday morning, at $86@15V. At Snow’s Com- 
bination sale s able sold 7 carluads at unchanged | 
prices ; all varieties at $60 up to $160. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1896. 


It seems iike old times to find the Rickers, | 
Flanders, Jones, Harris, Sargent and others at 
the yards. They bring in cattle, both beef and 
store, and we find they are open for a trade on 
other kinds of stock, A.J Piper was in with A 4 | 
Pond and handled a number of cattle and lambs. 
We found all the beef cattle on sale includitgg the 
western, that the market required, Some @f the 


country cattle were bought up for export, ex- 
porters are ready to invest in this line wherejthe 
quality admits. Prices on cattle did not differ 


materially from last week's range. 


Maine Cattle, Beef oof Store. 


Cattle from Maine nombere@ 288 head, and 
sidetracked about five hoursgjand some of the 
dealers are mad way through te think they let 
the railroad impose upon them. They should 
without fail be at the yards by 7 o’clock A.M. to 
be on par with the ritchburg or Lowell railroads. 
The train had on 110 beef cattle against 90 head 
last week. Market prices on Maine cattle no 
higher than last week. W W Hall & Son hadon 
14oxen, M D Holt 23 head, Thompson & Hanson 
10 head, the above separate from their mileh 
cows. ‘thompson & Hanson were handli: g oxen, 
and O W Rk: Ife had some of his good kind. Sales 
mostly from 4@4%eec p bb. 

Sheep Houses. 

The arrivals this week are again light when 
compared with same week lastiyear. It the mar- 
ket could keep along like this and last week the 
disposals could be readily made at steady prices. 
Lambs at 3@4%4c, sheep 2@3c. C A Doane sold 
106 lambs of 7720 ths at 45¢c, 121 lambs of 8850 
ths at 454¢, and 8 do at same price. W F Wallace 
sold 10 lambs 870 ths atj44ec. F 3 Atwood sold 
31 lambs 1820 ths at 4c, 6 sheep 560 ths at 2c. H 
N Jenne sold 22 lambs 1250 thsat 4c. Piper & 
Pond, 41 sheep 3390 ths at 3c, 63 lambs 3720 
Ibs at4%eu. F S Kimball 86 lambs 5380 tbs at 
4%ec, 11 sheep 1100 ths at 24ac. H A Wilcox 93 
sheep 7242 ths at 2%2c, 56 lambs 3240 tbs at 4c. 
RW Foss & Son, 53 lambs 64 tbs at 4c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Too many for the good of the market and prices 
a trifle easier. Common grades 320438, extra 
$404@48; fancy cows $5068. Breck & Wood 
sold 1 fancy cows $50, 3 extra cows, $4547. W 
F Wallace sold 2v head to sell again at $35.@50. 
Libby Bros had cows at $30@50. 

Veal Calves. 

Total for the week 1724 head; all that the mar- 
ket can conveniently handle, and not a strong 
feeling at the yards. 1: is true a few head sell for 
6c th, but most of the lots at 5144 @5%ec. Piper & 
Pond, 32 head of 4200 ths at 6c. JS Henry sold 
27 and 8 head of 4520 ths at5%c. F 8 Atwood 
sold some drinkers at 24ec, veals 5c. W F Wal- 
lace sold calves 544 @5%c. Libby Bros sold 
calves at 54ec, average 120 tbs. 

Fat Hogs. 

Butchers wavered a little about paying 4¥4ec 
dressed weight this week. The 4c may be taken 
off next week, but not certain. Western hogs 
steady at 3a@4c live weight. 

Live Poultry. 

Five tons on the market including the arrivals 
by easteru steamers; 8c the price paid. 

=o 





Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 

PRICES fb CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra $4 0V@4 25 Light to fair, $3 25@3 50 
Good to prime 3 50@3 62 Slim 3 00@ 
Choice, $4 50@5 00, 

Tl oO OL 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Oct. 6 and 7. 


719 head of cattle laid down here, including the 
eastern train, which was in the same condition as 
last week. We cannot call the eastern train snow 
bound, but about as bad, being sidetracked for 
hours on the way to market. Dealers are getting 
quite indignaut at the way the railroads use them 
Four loads of northern were at hand Tuesday 
morning. JC Evens & Sons of South Hampton, 
N H were on deck with faucy cattle (white faces) 
and brindles, all nice premium stock, average 
weight 37/0 ths a pair. All were sold at 5c live 
weight excepting 2 pair at44%ec. Market prives 
no better than last week. MS Swain sold 17 cat- 
tle at afraction less than 4c. W M cay of South- 
boro, Mass, sold two 3260 th cattle at 442c and 
before the close of the week they will be on their 
way to E.gland. RK W Foss, 2 beef cows, av 900 
ths, $7. 





Late Arrivals and Sales. 


Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednes- 
day. The arrivals 20 cattle by O H Forbush, 1 
ear sheep by Chas Hall, 60 cows, 150 calves’ 128 
pigs trom nearby together with such stock no; 
so'd here and at Watertown on Tuesday. Mar- 
ket arrivals of milch cows 5v00 head of all varie- 
ties, and trade except on good cows moderate. 
Livby Bros, 1 fancy Holstein springer, $55, 5 
springers $40each, 3 milch cows $35 each. Me- 
lntire & Howe, 5springers $37.60 each. 5 spring- 
ers 340each. H Stimpson, 4 Holstein cows $41 
each. v W Thompson 8 good oxen 1550 tbs at 
23.82, 2at3c. TJ Molloy, 4 cows to W Peuney 
ut345 each, 2 springers $42.50each. JS Henry 
65 head from $26@55. W F Wallace a fine yard 
from 860 down. O ot Forbush, beef cows 24@ 
214 e, 

Store Pigs.—128 head. Market 
1.76 for pigs, $2.53 for shoats. 
+o 


slow at 8l@ 





Miscellaneous. 

Hides. — Brighton, 5a6'2c p ib; country lots 
412 a de. 

Tallow. 
Llbec. 

Calf Skins. 

Dairy Skins. 

Pelts. 


Brighton, 3c p lb; country lots la@ 

55 aoe, 
25 ade. 

ZV ase, G. J. FOX. 


Boston Provision Market. 


Pork Products.—The market for salt pork 
continues quiet, with lean ends firm. Lard holds 
firm with shoulders unchanged. Fresh ribs steady 

Pork, long and short cuts p bbl, $10. 

Pork, light and heavy backs, $9@10. 

Pork, extra prime th bbl... 310. 

Pork, lean ends, p bbl $12.00 

Tongues, beet p bbl, $24.00 

rongues, pork, P bbl, $14.50. 

Beef, corned, p bbL 7a. 

shoulders, corned and tresh, ® tb, 6c 

shoulders, smoked, p tb 7 ec. 

Hams ~ Ib, 1049 al2e. 

Bacon, P tb 742 a¥tec. 

Pork, salt, p th 54ec. 

Briskets, salt, P Ib te 

kibs, fresh, p tb Se. 

Sausages, P Ib 74ee. 

Sausage meat P tb 7c. 

Lard, in tierces, Pp th 544¢. 

Lard, in pails, P th 5% ate. 

Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P tb 6% @74ee. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef coutinues in quiet demand 
with prices steady. Lambs selling quietly with 
yearlings and muttons in moderate demand. Veal 
continues steady 

Beef steers PP th 6a8~. 

Beef, hindquarters, Sa@1le. 

Beef. forequarters, 344 @5ec. 

Lambs.—(CGood to choice Pp th 6a8e. 

Mutton.—Mutton p Ib 4ab6c. 

Yearlings.—Yearlings, Pp tb 4 @tc. 

Veal.—Veal P ib Ga@9e. Fancy 10c. 

Hogs.— Dressed city P tbh. 544; country, p h4 


=e 


Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 

Chickens and fowls are in ‘ullsupply and meet 
with a slow sale. Chickens are particularly dull. 
The best rarely bring over 10c, and there are a 
good many common that have to be worked off at 
8a%c. Choice, lar. e, young turkeys are in light 
supply and sell quite readily at l4c, but there is 
no call for anything lighter than & ths. Northern 
and eastern stock when in prime order sells fairly 
at quotations. Live poultry remains dull 

; Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 


Chickens, common to good ........ ........ 10a14 
CD GD EN... wesw unesdocnees 15al6 
Tin wes stich euneeeenaceen llal3 
Fowls, extra choice............. 12@13 
Fowls, common to good ..................66. 8a@10 
Western, iced— . 
Turkeys, choi e, large, young nnwee 26 
Turkeys. common to goo: , young........ -9@11 
Chickeus, choice large, .......... .... lvall 
“ common to good sa 
Fowls. good to choice.... 10\2a@11 
Old corks, Pp th........ ge cece cect oveeesee able 
Pigeons, tame, P doz edtaarede ...1 00a1 25 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fow!ls, eastern, P tb. panei 7a8 
Dueks, spring. P tb.... 06606 cosveonts 8a 
Pk —. — ssarttiduns sakvsheneeeuby 7a8 


Game. 
Partridges a: e selling in small lots at 50a@90e p 
pair for eastern and 40@65c for western, xs to 
quality and condition 
Butter. 


The supply of fine fresh made butter is running 
light for the demand and the market basa firm 
tone. Ex ra fresh western creamery is selling 
well at 1614@17ec and some of the best mark« in 
a-sorted sizes bring 174e". Thereis also a f¢ ir 
inquiry for good western firsts at about lia 16. 
Fine northern creamery would bring 18a@18%ec 
if here. Medium and common grades unchange |. 
No demand for imitation creamery or ladle goods. 

NoTe.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30 and 50 th tubs ouly. 





Crguanery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes......... 18a1l8% 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes lNal8te 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... 17g a18 
Western, asst. spruce tubs. ... . l7a1l7% 
Wester: , large ash tubs 16%, a417 

| Creamery, northern firsts...... 1542 alb% 

Creamery, western firsts. .. .. ..15a16 
Creamery, seconds.........  ..... oo I ZG14 
St Ci ccc ccceee anhe cockeusienes 1ha@l7 
nn nn cceneeduwcteanepucendena l4ali 
BET Ble We Gin 0:06 2000 secs ccenccee cecesces l3al4 
Sy, Bee Be ML Oe Mes cvescccnccoceses 12a 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds................ lla 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades............ 9a10 
mat WESTEED .... ce ceee coceccesccerse ee PMO 
West. imitation creamery. small tubs, 
BPGEB. 20 cece ccccccccscccccccccccccseccs AIMIIM 
West imitation creamery large tubs firsts10%2 @11 
“ {mitation creamery seconds. ........ Yale 
BE Mites dnbd: vasennbndhieebesee 9aMe 
I 0000 cctncecencsesus -+-.8a8%e 


The market has a firmer tone in sympathy with 


the advance in the country, but buyers are not | 


taking hold and there have been few sales of fine 
northern at over 944¢ as yet. Fair to good grades 
in moderate demand at 7%, asec. 


Liverpool quot. Sept. white, 42s. 


New York, small, extra P tbh............. 94249% 
- _ large extra ® th.......... a9 
= Qe lk eee 7%4a@8% 
° — _ errr 5a6 
Vermont, small extra ® th.............. aI, 
pi large Oxtra P W........ eevee 94 a9 
™ i inahs cesp-ecchenenenenins 7as 
f° BECONAS P MW... .....cecrececes 5a@6 
GRD GREED. oc ccccccccccccvcccccees 10@ fj 
ac aninn cweneiinestieciee 2@4 
SE EEE 0600 ccaccetvesceosseseces . a 
ee 
Kges. 


Receipts are quite liberal and the markt is | 
steady, but not very active. Strictly fancy fresh 
Michigan are generally held at 18¢. Choice fresh 
western steady at 17@17\%c. Refrigerators are | 
having a moderate sale and choice lots ara firm | 
at 15c, withsome of the best marks held a frac- 
tion higher. ast. extras in light supply and 
strictly fresh laid firm at 19¢. | 
Nearby and Cape fancy ~ doz 
Eastern choice fresh ............ onan 
Eastern fair to good..............00+00 ose 
Vt. and N.E. choice fresh 
Michigan, fancy fresh 
ED EE 6 tacadecnstenseeseasdne 
Fair to good, do 
i, i Meets c 08 eaccsnncessesaccsqnes 
inn ceghehen tanseasnh 4 
Potatoes 

Receipts lighter and the market has a fairly 
steady tone, Strictly choice Aroostook Hebrons | 
are selling fairly al 33c and some are asking 35c 
for extra stock. Other kinds in moderate de- 
mand at 28@30c. 





Potatoes, » bush— 
Aroostook Hebrons............... 30@33 
New Hampshire Hebrons.................. 28@30 | 
York State white varieties.................. 28@30 
Hebrons and Rose, P bbl.... .......... 1 00@1 25 | 
VRS PNR as ca ccet ccescccessse eeuwodd 28@30 


Sweet Potatoes. 
Receipts heavy and the market dull and weak. 
Va. cloth heads have to be extra to bring over $1. | 
Jersey double heads in large supply and dull at , 
$1 25@1 37. 
Yellow Va., Ea. shore 1 ia P bbl...112@ 


Jersey double head, ® bbl.............. 1 25@1 37 | 
Yellow, Va.. extra large. P bbl......... 1 0O@1 12 | 
OED TINE oc on. ones ccs conn 05008 1C0@ | 


Green vegetables. 


Receipts of onlons are liberal and demand — 
with prices about at last quoted. Yellow turnips 
dulland unchanged. Other vegetables generally 
in full supply and quiet. 


Beets, } bu.... occcesee MO 
sn cnentnsaueesecineneh) oh 60@75 
CRED, SUSE FP BR. ce cece cccccccce -«...40@60 


Se SPR cagncetccessees+neeet 


1 20@2 00 
Cabbages, native, » 100 


..2 00@4 00 


SI 1h tencvebesendéecseseseeceeues 40@50 
Ee ne, KOK RUD Ooeene Ceea owed 30@35 
Civi beans, P bu..........-. 2... sees eees @2 00 
Cucumbers, hot house, each........... ....... 4a5 
- Out door, P DU........ 200 1 0V@1 5U 
Pe ENED, TP GOB 00s cccececescoccccsses 50@90 
NS 12\%2@20 
Ss AP I occ ccsecces cecceses seat 40@ 
Onions, western, P bbl. ................. 1 OO@1 25 
Onions, west. Mass., # bbl.......... ..1 25@1 37 | 
Onions, York State, large bbis.......... 1 25a 
Onions, York State, P bu..............e0.. 43.a45 
Peppers, green, bu... e 60@75 
i RL re 20425 
eer a50 | 
Spearmint P doz........  -.ceeeseseeeee a40 
Spinach, native. P bu. ................ 25@30 | 
String beans, Native, green, P bush..... 76@1 00 
RE ee @75 
Squashes, native turban, P bbl......... 75@1 00 
Squash, native, marrow P bbl....... .. 50a6 
Turnips, St. Andrews yellow, ® bbl.... 50@75 
Turnips, Cape Cod, white, P bbl........ a1 00 
Tomatoes, native, ® bush................ al 25 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


There 1s no change in the condition of the mar- 
ket. Far cy red fruit, such as Gravensteins, Snow 
and Kings, has a steady, moderate sale. Maine 
Harveys offering freely at $1 25. Other kinds 
selling slowly at quotations. Choice seckle pears 
are bringing full prices, other kinds quiet. Quinces 
are plenty. dull and weak. Best Cape cranberries 
are selling slowly at $4. Receipts of grapes are 
liberal and prices have an easier tendency. Only 
very choice sound fruit brings tull quotations, 
Ouinces— 


York State, P bbl. .................+2..2 00@3 00 
| Native, p bush oneuwe «1 00@1 26 
Plums— 

Choice eating 10-Ih bsk..................... a6o 
ek ho ee a30 
rT Tete 


ree 0a60 
Cranberries 
Cape Cod, choice, dark, P bbl......... 
Cape Cod. light colo ed, p bbl 
Cue Cad, FH BOB ..cc cece cece cee 
Pears— 
Seckle, p bbl a 
Duchess, » bbl erry eee 
Louise Bonne, P bil...... ...3 504450 
Common, P DbL.... °°" .-1 0 a2 00 
Peaches 
Michigan, P bush basket...... 
Grapes— 

York State. 


400@ 
3 0043 75 
..1 2541 50 


.. 5 006800 


1 00a1 40 


Co, Sg ee eee, 
Bg ME NEES 66.8 écuscnuveneuoes dees 10a12 

large en ee aw 
Concord, pony basket 6a 
Concord, large basket..... lsal4 
2 eerie Sa 
Niigara, sa (cia meted &. cspenneud 10a12 

: large “ als 

Apples. 


Porters and Pippins, p bbl........ .... 75@1 00 
Common mixed varieties, P bbl......... 50a@75 
York State, mixed varieties, P bbl..... Thal 25 
Twenty Ounce, P bbl. ...............1 25a1 50 
Pound Sweet. Pp bbl 100a1 50 





Maine Harveys, P bbl.................1 264 
Gravenstein, choice, Me., p bbl ..200a2 25 
Gravenstein, N.S., P Db1........ ....4- 1 75a@2 00 
sk . See eee 150a175 
Bele GP WUE s aetesnddececcetevarvice stan 150@ 
Hides and Pelts. 
BORGER, USE FS IG. 2c ccvccccecscoscececces @5 
DED kitncucnsehbbukeeeenansoen ailg 
Cow all weights ; steers under 75 ths..... @414 
Snsteencpunsd nabevenscebeacksdsue seeds 4a 
Hides, south. light green salted.......... 646% 
a FF Eikacescccccecsccees. a10 
o : i MEE 0000000senee secs 7aji% 
we 1... sees 72aT™% 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 50@90 
5 overweights,each... ........ 1 00@ 
south. flint dried P th............ 72@ 
“g GR sc cscrccccceccces 5le@ 
Deacon and dairy skins..................+++ 20435 
Ci ctacedd Gude dnchneenssecsent 10a15 
e502 trenscmisnionsssesveceses 20430 
I istitexnncdccncecneinsenees ceankean’ a 
Tallow. 


The market has a quiet tone with prices as last 
quoted. 
Be EP BBsse ccoveecoseces putescevésese 
Rendered. . . 


Peas. 


The market is firm for all kinds with a steady, 
moderate demand. 


Choice Canadian § bG.........ccccceecces 85@90 
Common 7  aheweeeccesecoeess 70@8v0 
Green Peas, northern...................-80@ 
™ western choice........... .. 80@85 
es Sab dn ne csdn sane nccsess 80 @85 
Dried Apples. 
_No sales. Prices nominal. 
Evaporated, fancy to ext?a fancy....... 6a7 
Evaporated, choice. .............2...+-.+-51@@5™% 
IN ccuninase- cancdenec sated 5%4@ 
GEN ccts 6 accee -.d@4 


Nuts. 
Chestp uts in full supply and best northern hav 
ing only a moderate sale at $4. 


Chestnuts, northern, @ bush........ ... 4 00@ 
Grass Seeds. 
Trade rules dull, with prices fairly steady. 
TO, BH Wibiance cccccccscececcccccsccs 1 6V@1 70 
CEOvER, D Bhccc cc ccesccnssesceses ccce sees 8a9 


Red Top, western, Pp 
- Jersey, 
fancy recleaned, P th 

Beans. 


. 

There is a firme: feeling on most all kinds. Bes~ 

marrow pea aud mediums are generally held a- 

$1 25, but hive had few sales as yet at over 1 20 

Best yellow eyes and red kidi eys steady ai $1 25 
al 3u. 


. .2 25@2 30 
3 5U 
al7 


eees- cece 1 


“ 


Pea, N.Y. and Vt. small hand picked... 1 30a1 40 
Pea, marrow choice, haud picked... ..1 20a1 25 | 
OM, SOTO s 0.0.5080 ccns sccccccescces cece luval 10 
PU, SUGUIEB oc0e cceccse cscs cccese-ccccs s0a10 
Pea, California, small white ----1 35a1 45, 
Pea, s rrr Ff 
Me:liums, choice hand picked...........1 20a@1 25 
Mediums, SCTCOME.........0. cece reese 1 wal lu 
Mediums, secoud........ rhe Kee RRNGeeS s0al Ov 
Yellow eyes, extra......................) Sia BU 
Yellow eyes seconds....................l Wal 15 
Ked Kidney ... ........ ekeiaes > eesews 1 25a1 30 
Lima beans, dried p th.................. Ba 


Hay and Straw. 

The hay market continues steady, with trade 
yet quiet. The general range of sales on new | 
hay is at about 514@16, with occasional faucy | 
cars a little higher. Low grades cvontinue dull 
Kye straw is quiet, with the market firm under | 
light. fferings. Oat straw dull. | 


Hay, N.Y- aud Can. choice to fancy..15 00416 0u 





alr to G00d, 00 2... 2.20 .ccccccccsies .-1400415 00 
Kastern, choice............... a 
Ordinary to fair............... -..13 00a14 00 | 
Poor to common 11 00412 00 | 
in nes w deiiinaieel-ciaiet aaleiioataadl 13 0Va 
CG BND nse c00k cettecescvcccesecesecs 12 0UVa 
Clover and clover mixed.............. 10 00a120)) 
BWOND 000 voce ccccccceccceccecccccccces 850a 90) 
Straw .good to prime rye........ --+--16 60417 55 | 
GS TI eck s vcncndse ccecnses cccseceee 8 50a9 00 


| done all he could, I felt at liberty to use an 


| at once take the treatment, 
| box of Dr. Williams’ Pink 


From the Press, Utica, N.Y. 

There is no one better known or respected in 
the village of Brookfield, Madison Co., New 
York, than Mrs. John Fisk, the wife of an old 
reside .t and veteran of the war of the Rebel- 
lion. In April of this year, Mrs. Fisk lay at 
death’s door from neuralgia and heart disease, 
| the family physician having recommended her 
| to settle all her worldly affairs, as she was liable 
| to be taken at any minute, and inquiring friends 
expected to hear at each visit that she had 


a 
7@8 ~~ | passed away. 
But Mrs. Fisk, to the surprise of her neigh- | 
bors and physicians, suddenly began to mend, | 


and now she is as strong and healthy a woman 


of her advanced age (76 years) as can be found, | 


and reallydoes not appear nearly as old as she is. 
The fo:towing is her own story of how she was 
cured : 

“I consider it is a duty to myself and the 
community to tell of my extraordinary recoy- 


| ery from what was shought by my physicians, 


my husband and friands to be a fatal illness. I 


| had long been suffering from neuralgia in its 


worst form, enduring agonies that only those 
who have undergone such torments know, until 
my heart became so affected functionally and 


| organically, that the doctor said [ was liable at 


any time to pass away. He had done all in his 
power for me, and [ thank him much for his 
kindness and attention, and believe him to be a 
good, faithful physician. I was not disposed to 
die, however, if i could help it, and he having 

4 


other means that held out a chance of life, and 


| determined to try a remedy that had been rec- 


ommended by a friend who had been at death’s 
door from rheumatism and heart disease, but 
who now is in good health. 

**Whatever doubt I may have had as to this 
remedy’s efficacy in a dissimilar disease to that 
from which he had suffered, was dispelled on 
reading in the Press of a case identical with my 


| own being cured, with the name and address of 


the person who had been so benefited. So my 
husband, who was now anxious that I should 
urchased for me a 
ills. I took them 
according to directions, and within a very short 
time the pains began to disappear, my heart’s 
action became normal, and four weeks ago I 
ceased taking them, as I aw entirely cured. and 
able to do my housework as well as when | was 
a young woman. 

*T had always, until [ tried Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, looked with suspicion on all adver- 
tised proprietary medicines, but now my ideas 
have undergone a wondrous change in that di- 
rection, for, under God’s ail wise providence, 


| Pink Pills have renovated me, and apparently 


given me a new lease of life. 

“This is no secret in this locality, and [ hope 
this certificate may be the means of other suf- 
ferers in distant places securing the same ben- 
efits that [ have received. 

CLARINDA FIskK.” 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never 
loose form by the dozen or hundred, and the 
public are cautioned against numerous imita- 
tio.s sold in this shape) at 50 cents a box,or 
six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug. 
gists or direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Med 
icine Company. ; 








Foreign Apple Market. 


All my cable advices this week from the dif- 
ferent apple markets indicate a better condition 
of matters in so far as their having been ¢na- 
bled to make a clearance of the !arge quantities 
of badly conditioned fruit that has been accu- 
mulating the last week or ten days. This week, 
where arrivals were in good order, thev have 
made fairly good prices. Baldwins have brought 
from 31.75 to $2.25; Hubbardstons from $2.00 

| t 


© $2.50, and Kings all the way from $2.50 to 
$3.50 All kinds of red fruit are realizing good 


prices, ulso cooking apples of-the green vurie- 
ties. Out-of-conditioued parcels have taken a 
wide range from 75 cents to $1.50. 

I must again call attention to the necessity of 
shippers sending only finest selected fruit, only 
good-sized lots, and, wherever possible, car-lots, 
us they are enabled to obtain a much lower rate 
of treight and save many expenses at Boston. 
Twenty-five to fifty cases or barrels should be 
the lowest num)er sent for export. The pros- 
pects ure that we have seen the worst, so long 
us shipments keep about what they have been, 
but should they increase considerably, it will 
havea tendency to lower prices. 1 would ad- 
vise ail who can do so to hold part of their ap- 
ples for later markets. | think those who bave 
good cvol cellars will tind it to their advantage to 
puck some of their finest fruit in the half-barrel 
cuses, so us to have them ready for the Christ- 
mas market. 

Freight room still continues scarce and is 
likely to be so during the balance of the month. 
Rates are about 65 cents our money. In soip 
ping car-lots, shippers should first communicate 
with the exporter they are going to send them 
through to know by what steamer they are to 
ship in order to connect with her sailing, and 
the car should be consigned to such shipper in 
the cure of that steamship company’s dock, by 
which he may advise them their fruit is to go. 
This frequently saves shunting charges, some- 
times wharfage, and always cartage. Grext 
care should be used to have all barrels well and 
strongly coopered and distinctly branded, as it 
saves time and expense at this end. 

| The shipments this week from Boston foot 

up 49,330 barrels to all ports, of which 41,854 

burrels went to Liver; ool, and 7476 barrels to 

London. GEO. A. COCHRANE, Exporter. 
Boston, Oct. 3. 





HOUGHTON’S APPLE REPORT. 

Our last report was dated 19th inst. It was 
only to be expected that the very heavy arrivals 
of the past week would have the effect of low- 
ering prices here, and such proved to be the 
case, our market gradually declining, notwith- 
stunding the continuance for most of the time 
of u very active demand. 

As we anticipated, small or in any way infe- 
rior apples are becoming increasingly difficult 
to sell, and wili, we fear, be still more so as the 
season progresses. The general condition of 
recent arrivals from all ports is very far from 
sutisfactory. 

The following are the quotations of the week 
for sound and tight barrels, Boston shipments : 
Kings, $2.88 to $3.25; Baldwins, $1.70 to $2.64; 
Hubbardstons, $1.80 to $2,50; Gravensteins, 
$2.40 to $3.36; various soft descriptions, $1.20 
to $1.68. 

“Slack” and otherwise defective barrels sell 
from 25 cents to $1.00 under above prices. 

Yesierday’s sales, generally speaking, ranged 
about 25 cents per barrel unuer the quotations 
given above. 

Total arrivals from -ommencewent of season 
to date, 114,376 barrels. During same period 
lust year. 7059 barrels. Increase this season, 
107,317 barrels, J. C. HOUGHTON & Co. 

Liverpool, Sept. 26, 1896. 


Flour and Grain Market. 


Flous.—Wheat showed a steav’ier tone, and 
prices for flour held higher. Trade is quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.10@4.5v. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.25 43 9v. 

inter, clear and straight, 33 75.@4 10. 

Winter patents, $4 2044 50. 

Jobbing prices 25c. higher. 

Oat Meal.—Continues firm owing to poor qual 
ity of new oats at $3.854405 p Ubi lor ground 
and rolled, and $4.25 @4.45 for cut. 

Corn Meal.—The market is firm at 64@66c¢ p 
bag, and $1.45 41.50 p bbl; granulated, 32 0U@ 
225 p vbl. 

Graham Flour.—Trade rules quiet, with the 
market steady at $2.70.a4 00 p bbl. 

Rye.—The market continues quiet, with prices 
nom. at 40 @45c. 

Kye Flour.—Trade continues quiet at $2.85 a@ 
250 Pp bol 

Corn. — Demand coutiuues steady with prices 





h | quoted firm. 


Steamer yellow, spot, 33c. 

No. 2, and steamer, spot, 32c. 

Nu. 2 vetlow, to ship, 32% 233¢e. 

Outs. ibete 18s a steady market with prices 

quoted the Local demand better. 

Clipped, on 28. Faney higher. 

No. 2 white spot, 27%. 

No. 3 white spot 27e. 

New ots, on spot 24@27c. Fancy higher. 

Chpped to ship, old, 24a26ce 

Clipped, to ship, new, 24a26e 

Fancy clipped. new, to ship, 26% @27%4c¢. 
Tanners’ Bark. 


There is only a moderate demand, and it is not 
commeusurate with the supply: The peel is in 
progress, but little interest is felt about it. Some 
peelers will) ot take off over one-third, others less 
than half they usually do. The nominal price is 
$8 50@8 75. 








STUDYING 


| —AT 


| NO. I. 


| Mecuanics’ BurLprinc— 
With ample halls, knowr far and wide, 
| The world’s resort, Nev England’s pride ; 
Of Industrv. of Art divine, 

| Of work and wealth acommon shrine; 
| Tho trysting-pluce where New Supply 
And New Demand meet, eye to eye, 
; And fall in love, as well they may, 
| So well they fit inevery way— 
|again throws wide open its every door 
| to the eager public, and its floors and 
walls resound to the tread of glad feet 
and the chatter of happy voices. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of visitors of the 
intelligent, respectable sort, pressed to 
this 

**Feast of reason and flow of soul” 
on opening day—augury of a demon 
stration which shall make the World’s 
Food Fair of 1896 greater and grander 
than either of its su: 


sors. 
| 


The painstaking manifest in the gen- | 


eral decorations; in the unique forms 
and tasteful draping of the numerous 
booths ; in the details of official prepara- 
tion and oversight; in the number and. 


for the most part, high character of the | 


so-called attractions; and—best of all— 
in the numerous and very superior food 


product exhibits, and others more or 


| less nearly thereto related, in all these | 


and in other respects ‘* 00 numerous to 
mention,” there is abundant evidence of 
a preparation for and looking forward 


to, on the part of both managers and) 


exhibitors, a great success for this in- 
structive, entertaining and every way 
important exhibition, 

The minagement has been very judi- 
cious and fortunate in the booking of 
general features and special attractions. 


Of the former, the most important, per- | 


haps, that any Fair has ever had, is the 








Prize Cornfields, 


The Middlesex South Agricultural So- 
ciety awarded first premium for cornfield 
to B. H. Clemons, Southboro ; second, $10, 
to Irving S. Hosmer, Southboro, and third, 
$5, to E. P. Vose, Framingham. 

rhe field of Mr. Clemons yields 101 
bushels of corn to the acre, according 
to the standard adopted by the society. 
Those of Mr. Hosmer and Mr. Vose 90 
bushels. Mr. Hosmer’s being a trifle more 
even, he was given the preference. Each 
of the three fields was in good order and 
had received clean and careful culture. 
Some of the other fields entered would 
have appeared to better advantage had 
a little more attention been given to the 
extermination of weeds. ‘The committee 
fittingly adds: ‘*In our sterile soil, we can- 
not aftord fertilizer for a crop of weeds.” 





Mass. Horticultural Society. 


At the meeting of the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society, Saturday morning, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, 
Francis H. Appleton; vice-pr sidents, 
Charles H. B. Breck, Walter Hunnewell, 
Augustus Parker, Benjamin P. Ware: pro- 
fessor of botany and vegetable physiology, 
senjamin M. Watson ; delegate to che State 
Board of Agriculture, E.W. Wood. 

Also committees on Executive Affairs, 
Finance, Publication and Discussion, Li- 
brary, Prizes, Gardens, Fruits, Flowers, 
Plants and Vegetables. Mr. Jos. H. Wood- 
ford and the chairmen of the committees 
on fruits, flowers, plants, vegetables and 
gardens, with Mr. 
stitute the committee of arrangements. 





Boston Poultry Show. 

The poultry show in this city will be 
held during the last week in January at 
Mechanics’ Hall. More than $3500 will be 
oftered in premiums. It will be a combin 
ation show by the Boston Poultry Asso- 


ciation, the New England Light Brahma 
Club, American Cochin Club, 
American White Wonder Club. 





Deep Ploughing Makes Soil. 


Drainage is a most important matter, as 
without it little suecessful farming can be 
done in this country, and how very few 
understand the true theory of drainage. 


Most people want to get clear of the dirty | 


water as quickly as can be, while the true 


theory is to farm the land so that it will | 


absorb all the rainwater that falls upon ir, 


and store its fertility in the soil, andthe | 
surplus water pass off through the tile | 


drains clear as a erystul. 
water you can get your soil to absorb the 
richer it will be. Good, honest ploughing 
has much to do with successful farming. 
Young America of today likes to boast of 
how much he can plough rather than how 
well it is done. ‘The gradual deepening of 
the soil, especially on clay land, has much 
to do with its fertility, because the deeper 
it is stirred the more rainwater it will ab- 


sorb, and thus be better prepared in time 
| of drought to give the plant roots more 
svil and moisture to feed upon. 

We have just as good soil today six 
inches deep on clay by this process as we 
had ten years ago three inches deep, and 

| the crops of corn and wheat are increas- 
ing as the soil is deepened, although these 
crops have been continuous for ten years. 
—John Latimer, Bloomingdale, O. ~ 


| Hood 
Farm 








“Blood willtell.” Partial sum. 
mary of the great butter pro- 
ducing families in this herd: 20 
daughters of Brown Bessie’s 
Son, nine daughters of Mint, 
125 d+seendants of Combina- 
tion, 46 Landseer’s Fancy, 45 
Tormentor, 44 Oonan, 33 Ida of 


St. Lambert, 25 Fancy’s Harry. 
Stock for sale. Send for 

Jerse s catalogue. Address, 
Hoop FARM. Lowell, Mass 
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scessful predeces™ | 


tobert Farquhar, con- 
! 


and the | 


The more rain- | 


PRODUCTS 


THE— 
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Home Congress, organized and con- 
ducted with reference, specially, to en- 
larging upon and emphasizing the ob- 
ject lessons furnished by the food pro- 











duct and related exhi»its. We shall 


have more to say of this department | 
ia later issues. | 
| 





This is known as a music-loving com- 
munity, the world over. Ample pro- 
Vision has been made for gratifying the 
| most critical taste in that divine art that 


‘hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” 


Besides the very excellent orchestral 
bands employed by the management, 
| the Music Box exhibit of Mr. H. C. 
| Barnos attracts much attention, as well 
as the several Symphonion Automatons 
| distributed about the building and pre- 
| sided over by young ladies. 

It would require more time and space 
than we can command this week to be- 
| gin to do justice to the delights, the ed- 
/ucating and improving opportunities of | 
| this great dietetic school. | 

And shall we not profit by it? There | 
ought to be many, very many, visitors 
to this Fair, who will return to their 
homes better wives, because better 
cooks; better husbands, because better 
providers of the raw material; better 
sons and daughters, because of the bet- 
ter ways of living induced by more 
wholesome tables spread in their homes. 

The PLouGHMAN thus extends its in- 
itial greeting to the officers, exhibitors 
and visitors of the 1896 Food Fair, and 
will seek a more intimate acquaintance 
w ith the various exhibits, for subsequent 
|issues during the Fair, 
Lorin LupLow. 











|. ~-Soap is not a modern invention. It 
| 18 twice mentioned in the Bible, first in 


|Jevemiah and again in Malachi. History | 


|tells us that 2000 years ago the Gauls 
manufactured it by combining beech 
tree ashes with goat’s fat. 





Poultry and Egg Special - 


Reporte for the PLOUGHMAN by W. H. Rupp 
Son & Co. 


{Quotations are wholesale and are not jobbing 
prices. } Oct. 7, 1896. 

There is little change to note in the poultry 
market from lant conant. Reseipteofolt 2 
of poultry are fully equal to the demand. Some 
very fancy near-by chickens have sold as high 
as Itc, but this quotation is extreme and more 
stock selling from 10to 12c than at the former 
quotation. Near-by fowl dressed are bringing 
11 to 12c, few lots arriving that will command a 
higher quotation. Live stock is almost unsala- 
ble at present, chickens ranging 7 to 9c and fowls 
about the same figure. There is but seldom lit- 
tle demand for live stock during the months of 
October and November. A few lots of northern 
dressed turkeys are arriving daily, and prices 
ranging 14 to 16c. No poultry need be drawn 
and headed at the present time, although stock 





> 





| 
} 
} 


dressed in that Way may command a slight ad- | 


vance above our quotation. Average size west- 
ern chickens are in excessive supply, and prices 


ranging 8 1-2 to 10e; some very fancy selected | 


large stock has brougbt Ile, but the quotation 
is extreme. Western fow! 10 to 10 1-2. 

There is a fair demand for all varieties of 
gume; the supply is not excessive, but fully 
equal to the wants of the trade. Best native 
partridges are not quotable over 80 cents per 
pair. Black and Mallard ducks about the same 
figure. Woodeocks are wanted and perfect 
birds will readily bring 50e each. 
for small shore birds, and prices hardly enough 
to pay cost of powder and express charges. 

Our egg market is in good shape; receipts of 
fresh stock are cleaning up closely, and faney 
near-by brown egys tirm at 26 to 27c; stock 
running well to brown and grading first quality 
24 to 25e; best marks of Ohio. Indiana and 
Michigan 17 to 19¢; held stock 14 to l6c, 


Produce Notes. 
ALL QUOTATIONS: WHOLESALE. 


| Butter quotations have advanced another half- 
}cent per pound. The cause is hard to assign 
except on general principles, such as the late- 
| ness of the season, causing a lessening of ship- 
ments from Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There is considerable stock in storage, and any 
|considerable advance will be checked by the 
removal and sale of this surplus. . 
| Exports have been quite liberal, but the high- 
er prices are likely to check them. 

Best northern tub creamery quotes from 17 
to IS cents. Best western l7c. June creamery 
held in storaze, 16 1-2 ¢. . 
| Common dairy, lc. 

Cable advices of Oct. 7 to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great Britain 
give Butter Markets as more active, with prices 
' slightly higher for home and continental makes. 


| also in better request, with sales at 18 to 18 1-2c. 
Anything below strictly finest is if anything 
more upsalable, with prices purely nominal, a 
fair amount of business passing in Ladles and 
imitations at 9 1-2 to 11 1-2. 

Cheese markets are again higher in sympathy 
| with the advance in American and Canadian 
markets, witn finest fall white and colored sell- 
ing at 10to 10 1-2. 


baking varieties. 

Potutoes are cheaper than ever, selling in 

| large lots at 30 to 35c. Jobbers, selling in bar- 
relx, ask $1 25 per barrel for best ones. Sweet 
| potatoes, $1.12 1-2 per barrel. 
| The truck market is in good condition, al- 
| though some lines are becoming scarce as the 
| season draws to anend. 
‘Tomatoes are very scarce and high. Good 
| ones bring $2.00 per bushel, and hucksters re- 
| fuse that figure for extra large, smooth ones. 
| Tomatoes have so'd well this season. Green 
| ones bring Thc. to $1 per bu. 

Lima beans bring $1.75 to $2. 
beans, $1. 

Mushrooms are in good demand. 

Good celery is 75c. per doz. 

Hucksters ask 75c. for carrots and for turnips. 
50c. is the price for radishes. Parsley is only 
l5e. per bu. 

Apples are in heavy supply and sell slowly. 
Single bushel lots of nice ones bring 50c. By 
the barrel, $1 to $1.25 is the price for good 
standard apples. Good Greenings can be bought 
for $1. Fairly good apples are sold for 75c. and 
some second-grade wind falls as low as 40 to 50c. 
per bbl. 

Good peers are a scarce article. Seckels that 
last season would have hardly passed for first 
quality pow bring $2.50 per bu., while really 
tancy seckels are held at $4. The general run 
of pears, including the bulk of receipts of 
Sheldons, Seckels, and other fall kinds range 
from $2 to $3. 

Quinces are worth from $3 to $350. There 
is a quantity of poor ones on the market which 
are hardly worth quoting. 

Cranberries are hard to sell because of the 
cheapness of apples. Fair quotations are from 
$3.50 to $4.50, although some sales are made 
both below and above these figures. 


Pickling 
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EES === SEs s 
FENCES AND FERTILIZERS 


It is customary to ro the plant food 
evenly over the field, then mix with the soil. 
Why not bury it all in one corner of the field? 
That’s the way some people build “elastic’”’ 
fences. When a shock strikes the Page, it 
don't have to wait while a boy “goes to the 
spring,’’ but finds it all along the line. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


_, NASAL 
CATARRH 
IS A 
LOCAL DISEASE 


and is the result of 
colds and sudden 
climatic changes, 
This remedy does not 

contain mercury or any 

other injurious drug. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
5 me at ‘ Inflammation, an 
eals the Sores, Pro- 
tects the Membrane tron GOLD ly H EA 
Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and smell. 
The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 
once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
































Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which has 
been a long and varied one, and covering fully the 
whole subject. Any of our readers who keep 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellto 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Office, Boston, Mass. 





The Sugar Market.—Refiners’ prices. Refined 
is quiet, with prices quoted 4c lower. 

Cut loaf and crushed, 5c. 

Pulverized, P th, 45¢c. 

Powdered, » tb, 44ec. 

Cube ® tb, 45¢c. 

Granulated, p tb, 414 @4.31c. 

Granulated, fine, P Ib, 4.31@4%4¢. 

Granulated, at retail, p th, 5c. 

White A’s p th,4¥% @4'4c. 

Yellow confectioners’ P th 34 @3.94c. 

Bag yellow, P & 3.31@3.699. 


The Wool Market, 


There is nothing new to report in the wool mar- 
ket. The market is firmer and is steadily growing 
better, but quotations remain about the same as 
las week. 


Coarse or quarter-bloods combing cr clothing 
14@15; three-eights, 14@15; half- ,lood, 14@15, 
fine, 10424@12. 








Lumber Market. 


Spruce frames 10-in and under by car..13 50@ 
Spruce, yard and ord by car 1 


rede beeeseene 4q@ 
Spruce, yard, ord, cut to lengths........ 13 50@ 
Spruce, 12-in frames.....................14 50@ 
Spruce insteheddedes «| 7 ate ale Peete 
Spruce, 8-in and up, stock width........ 14 50@ 


Hemlock, Penn, 10 and 12 inch......... 12 50@ 
” East plnd and buttnd..........11 00@ 
™  RititRinninccednsnandaee 10 50@ 


Shingles yet move with a steady demand, with 
prices quoted unchanged. 


Shingles, standard, extra cedar........... 2 75@3 
- - —__, err 2 25a2 40 


“ “ 


ssecs-oeel 76@1 80 
GPRD. 0.0.00 00 cecndsens 15 
ere 


Laths, by car, 
= Terre Tk 

There is yet a steady call for spruce clapboards, 
with prices ruling firm and unchar 
Clapboards, Western pine......... 45a50 

- lower grades........ ...- 20@25 

Fasterm Pine... ..... 100000000 48@ 
etd, spruce, 4 £6 Ox.............-80@ 
Oe Ga 0:0 60.06. 60-00 56000000 ee 
std, spruce, see clear......... 24426 
Spruce clapboards, 54-inch, 2 50 off. 

Trade in hardwood gooc, with the market yet 
quoted steady. Whitewood is yet meeting with a 
air call, and quartered oak is steady in price and 


| selling quietly. 


Trade is dull | 


| 





| 


Selected dairy, I6c. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





|frequently we have 
| The finest description of American Creamery is | 


Black walnut, best grades......... ..$90@100 


medium grades........... 45465 

- Serene 60a70 
White ash, P 1000 feet..............005. 35@45 
Cherry, e  gisekbteaws 75@110 
Butternut. _ 0s eo 75a110 
Oak, plain, MT roCTT ToT. 35 @40 
Samereered “ == cccccccosvcece 52a60 
Whitewood, SURES. cccvccccece cece 37@a38 
Whitewood, 4 qrs, Nos. land 2........ 30a32 


ces steady, and not materially changed. Cut-ups 
continue in moderate supply. Eastern pine re- 
mains quiet. 


Western pine, uppers... .cccscccccece $52@55 
Peete 43a53 
5 | cae, REET 38443 

Eastern pine, coarse, No. 5. 16@17 
= URED «5. 0 6 2:0 0.0 4.9:0:5008 80000 13@ 


Southern pine, Dim, from yard........ $23@25 
“ ch stp plk, ROSS CR eON 30@33 
- selected, rift, “ cocces. 33@35 





Dry Leaves as Bedding. 


litter and bed- 
costly. Straw 
86 a ton, and 
use sawdust, 
costing (loose) fifty cents or more a 
small load, or twenty-five cents a bale. 
In the fall we can often gather up quite 


Hlere straw and other 
ding is comparatively 
costs seldom less than 
to 


a lot of dry leaves, and we never mi-s 
theopportunity. After the leaves along 
the highways and in the orchards, and 


Beans have been selling better lately, and | the shrubbery and other growths on the 
quvtitions are firm at $1.20 for New England | 


lawn, are completely denuded in the 
fall, and the wind has gathered the dry 
leaves in depressions and along the 
fences, etc., we make it a business to 
gather them up by the wagonload and 
fill up all available sheds, unused stalls, 
etc., and cover the floors of poultry- 
houses a foot deep, too. We pack the 
leaves well down wherever stored, to 
get as large a quantity as possible in 
the available spaces. They will come 
very handy as bedding material, help 
to keep stables and floors clean, 
finally, are converted into pretty 
manure. — H. W. E. in Farm and Fire- 
side. 


and, 
good 


—A seemingly practical suggestion 
as to employment of convicts is to 
put them to work planting trees on 
wuste land. The scheme is receiving 
attention in New York, which has 
nearly 900,000 acres of waste land, 
and where industrial employment of 
convicts is forbidden. The plan would 
give the convicts work and avoid fric- 
tion with labor unions. 


’ 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. _ 





ROCKING THE BOYS TO SLEEP. 


I sit me down in the twilight cool 
Of a busy summer’s day, 

And close my eyes, and live again 

he time so far away, 

When Eddie, and James, and John were here; 
And the tears to my eyes will creep, 

For I seem to sit in the old brown chair, 
A-rocking the boys to sleep. 


I bring John back from « home of wealth, 
Where fame and honor dwell, 

And sing, and rock him to sleep once more, 
More happy than tongue can tell. 

I brave the storms on # shoreless sea 
Where tempest and surges sweep, 

And James is here, and | rock again 
“My wandering boy” to sleep. 


I build a stair to the heavens tall, 
And reach in its sweet domain 

or little Eddie, and brin, him back 
To my lonely home again; 

fy throbbing heart is heavy now 
With a yearning strong and deep, 

As I smooth the curls of my only babe, 
And rock him once more to sleep. 


They say the old chair is useless now, 
*Tis creaking, and dull with age, 

And must be forever put aside, 
Like a well-learned worn-out page. 

But the old brown chair sings a song to me, 
As it whispers of other years, 

As it tells of the roughened places smoothed, 
And murmurs of childish tears. 


Yes, the old chair tells in an undertone, 
In a Voice so creaking and old, 
Of the comfort it gave through summer's heat, 
As well as in winter's cold ; 
How those little dependent lives were soothed 
Through their childish sorrows deep, 
As it did its best to ease each — 
While rocking the boys to sleep. 
Gertrude M. Hood, in The Telescope. 





FARMYARD PETS. 


BY M. €. M’NEILL. 


“Well, yes,” said Farmer Stevens, 
leaning his arms on the fence to answer 
his visitor’s questions. ‘‘We hev con- 
siderable live stock on the farm, which 
is mostly grain and a matter of about 
ninety-odd acres, all run by machinery, 
of course. But lands! 1 couldn’t live 
without some animais around me; they 
are such company, an’ a’most human in 
their ways; though, indeed, they hev 
more sense an’ discretion than some hu- 
mans I’ve seen as pretends to take care 
of ’em.” 

“Then, I suppose, you make pets of 
some of them,” observed the visitor. 

‘Not of the humans I spoke of,” re- 
turned Mr. Stevens, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye. 

«Of course not,” assented his visitor 
with an amused smile. ‘I mean the 
animals.” 

“Yon couldn’t help making pets of 
them,” replied the farmer. ‘*They make 
pets of themselves. They’re that chum- 
my and sympathetic like, they all follow 
me about like kittens. I talk to ’em just 
as I would to you; but I had a hired 
man once an’ his enly idea of treating 
dumb animals was to beat ’em an’ yell 
at em; you bet I didn’t make a pet of 


him. I just give him his walking 
ticket. I hain’t no use for such folks,” 
added Mr. Stevens, contemptuously. 


‘‘Now, would you believe it,” he re- 
sumed, emphatically, ‘‘that fellow wa’n’t 
here a week afore all those critters began 
to run if they heard a step in the yard, 
an’ the cows’ eves starting Out Of Uieii 
heads with fright, an’ they didn’t give 


their proper complement of milk, an—” | 


‘That’s a fine pair of horses you have 
out there in the lot,” interrupted his 
visitor. 

Mr. Stevens turned his head and his 
eyes swept the enclosure 

“Fine!” he repeated proudly, as he 
watched his horses. ‘‘That’s what they 
are—bays, matched to a hair, an’ as kind 
an’ frisky as kittens. See ’em chase 
each other all over the lot! 
those wavy tails an’ manes floating in 
the breeze! I bought those horses when 
they was colts, afore 1 took to farming. 
I was in the butcher business then; 
didn’t hev no stand, but just peddled my 
meat around the country, an’ 
colts, sir, got to know every house we 
stopped at, an’ would pull up of them- 
selves with a swing it would do your 
heart good to see, so easy an’ graceful 
like; I would just drop the reins an’ 
there they’d stand, whispering together, 
till I come an’ put my foot in the wagon, 
when off they were without a word 
from me or a wink of their eyelashes. 
The boys at the stores an’ places used 
to stand to see me get into that wagon. 

‘«*«T bet ve, Stevens,’ says they, one 
day, ‘those colts’ll dash off no matter 
who steps intothat wagon.’ There was 
a whole crowd of ’em. ‘You try it, 
boys.’ says I, ‘in turns, an’ the first one 
they makes off with can hev the span.’ 
Well, sir,” 
ly, **they all got inside the store, an’ one 
fellow goes out kind o’ springy, as I 
did, in ahurry like, an’ steps in, an’ not 
a hair did them colts move; just stood 
there as if they didn’t hear him. They 
all tried it different gaits, an’ lifting the 
lines kind o’ jerky; so when it come my 
turn | walked out quietly, an’ my foot 
hadn’t touched the step till they was off 
like the wind. ‘Good-by,’ says I to the 
fellows, who set up ua cheer an’ a clap- 
pin’ as we shot down the road; ‘I’ve 
won the span!’ I tell you, they got 
left,” said the farmer, rubbing his hands 
gleefully. 

“They are very gentle, I suppose,” 
observed the visitor. 

‘*Like a pair of lambs,” 
Stevens, ‘‘till that fellow came. 
the horses— Winkie I call her—is a great 
flirt. When I go in the stable she tosses 
her head, flips her tail about, raises her 
forefeet, winks at me and pretends to 
bite my arm, and shoves her nose against 
my face in the very cunnin’est way you 
ever did Well, one dav, when I 
went to the stable, the first thing I knew 
she laid back her ears, showed her teeth 
an’ let fly with her heels. The man was 


replied Mr. 
One of 





see, 





there with a fork in his hand, cleaning 
out the stall, an’ just as I come in the 
door, I see him give her a slap with the 
fork in the flank an’ yell at her. Mad, 
sir, don’t begin to tell how I felt. ‘Don’t 
you know no better,’ says I to him, 
‘than to go behind a horse an’ scare the 
life out of her? ‘She kicks. the ugly 


her.’ ‘You’ve learned her how, then,’ 
says I, ‘and if she kicks your head off, 
\it’ll only serve you right. 
has never had a cross word said to her, 





Look at} 


those | 


went on the farmer, excited- | 


let alone jabbed with a pitchfork, an’ if 
| somebody’d prod you behind when you 
wasn’t lookin’, I guess you'd kick, too.’ 


| An’ when that horse heard my voice, | 


| sir. it was pitiful to see the way she en- 
| treated me to forgive her for being so 
ugly, and that fellow was amazed to see 
|how loving she was when I talked to 
| her and petted her.” 

| Ave cows intelligent?” inquired the 


| visitor, who was very much interested | 


'in Mr. Stevens’ talk. 
| You'd say so if vou saw our Rosie 


| go in the orchard an’ stand on her hind | 


legs to shake the apples off the trees, if 
| leg PI 

there was none for her to eat on the 
‘ground. Rosie ain’t no fool.” 


| L see you have a duck-pond over) 


there,” remarked the visitor. 

‘Yes, an’ the chicken yard’s right 
alongside of it. The pond is full of 
muskrats, and the pesky things steal 
into the chicken coops and eat the chick- 


ens and eat off the hens’ feet while they | 


are on the roost; but there’s a little 
game hen among the lot, and there 


darsn’t a rat show his nose in the yard) 


while she isthere. She lies in wait for 
’em, an’ just as soon as a rat appears 
she lights on his back and there she 
clings, peck-peck-pecking away at his 
head for all she is worth. It’s fun to 
see her. The rat gets bewildered, and 
runs round and round the yard with the 
hen on his back digging away at him 
with her bill, and the whole yard egging 
her on. Then all at once the rat seems 
to think of his hole, and he makes a 
beeline for that and disappears. This, 
of course, brushes the hen off his back, 
and she just waits till the’next fellow 
shows up and treats him in the same 
way.” 

‘Plucky little defender!’ observed 
the stranger, smiling. ‘‘And have the 
ducks enemies, also?” 

‘Yes, indeed: we once fished a mud- 
turtle a foot long out of that pond; he 
killed no end of ducks.” 

‘‘Ilow could he do that?” 

‘Just caught a hold of them by the 
foot and pulled them under the water 
till they got drowned. We couldn’t tell 
for a long time what happened to them 
till we watched and saw them go down 
fluttering, one after another. Then I 
| got a big rake and scouped up a turtle. 
I never was more astonished in my 
life.” 

‘‘T see a fine cat over there,” said the 
visitor; ‘‘does she molest your chiék- 
ens?” 

‘«Never touches one of them,” dgaelared 
the farmer. ‘It’s milking tim@ that’s 
why she’s around. She follows me into 
|the shed every evening when I go to 
|milk Rosie, an’ she stands behind me 
till I get about half through, then she 
‘begins te ery, aw when I turn my head 
| there she is, sitting up on her hind legs 
| like a dog, with her mouth open for me 


*” 


” 


| 

| to squirt some milk into it; an’ I squirt 
‘away till her face and head is covered 
|with foam. Then she sits down and 
| wipes it all off on to her paws an’ licks 
|them off, an’ sits up again an’ opens her 
mouth for another dose.” 

‘‘That is very funny,” 
ger, laughing. 

«’Taint half as funny as to see her sit 
up on her hind legs an’ box me just like 
a fellow with gloves on,” responded the 
\farmer. ‘She'll double up both her 
| paws, measure me with her eye, and 
aim a blow at my chest as scientifically 
|as any prize fighter you ever saw. When 
she gets excited she hits me pretty hard, 
but if I say, ‘Come, now, none o’ that, 
sis,’ she’ll quiet down an’ hit me easy. 
|L think the world o° that cat,’ added 
Mr. Stevens. 

‘*Do you keep any sheep?” asked his 
amused visitor. 

‘‘No,” answered he slowly; ‘‘buta 
neighbor once gave a young lamb to 
Anvie. That’s my little girl. She made 
a great pet of it. It followed her about 
just like a dog, up an’ down stairs, an’ 
slept on the foot of her bed, just like a 


said the stran- 


puppy. It was too cunnin’ for anything 
when it was about three weeks old. 
Billy, we called it. Every one that 


came along used to play with it, but 
there was three little boys used to pass 
by every day on their way to school, an’ 
Billy was always on the stoop, so they’d 
pull his ears and his tail, and he didn’t 
like it. So what do you think that little 
thing would do but watch for those 
boys an’ when he’d see them comin’ he’d 
jump off the stoop an’ run an’ butt them 
in the stomach, an’ then turn back as 
hard as ever he could again, an’ jump on 
the stoop beside Annie, an’ wag his tail 
an’ look as saucy as you please, an’ ‘baa’ 
at them, as if he was making game of 
them; an’ when he grew bigger he never 
see one of those boys but he ran an’ 
knocked him down.” 

«You wouldn’t think,” remarked the 
visitor, thoughtfully, ‘‘that a lamb would 
have so much sense.” 

‘‘Allanimals have enough sense to 
know when they are badly treated,’ re- 
plied Mr. Stevens, ‘‘an’ that’s the reason 
I hate to see humans that don’t know 
enough to be kind an’ gentle with them, 
an’ not tease them; but Billy got too 
strong for us, so we had to give him 
away.” 

‘Has your little girl any pet now?” 

‘Yes, indeed; Muncher and she are 
inseparable friends. He lies down at 
her feet, and gets up on her chair for a 





_ Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 









The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & (¢, Limren 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & (0S. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


‘AVOID IMITATIONS: 





porn p and holds up his feet to be 
brute,’ says he, ‘every time I come near | and he sits up beside her and begs for 


That horse | 





snooze, and if shesits ina rocking-chair, garment tothe figure. The vest front, 
he puts his two front feet in her lap and closing invisibly in the ney" is gath- 
lays his head on them for her to rock | ered at the top and joined to the lower 
him, and he enjoys it just as much as a | edge of the pointed yoke with gathers 
child would. atthe top. The sleeves, cut sufficiently 
large toallow perfect freedom in the 
movement of the arms, are of becoming 
length and shaped by inside seams only, 
confined to the arm by a narrow band of 
insertion, further decorated by a frill, 
deeper at the outside of the arm, orna- 
Muncher. He’d sit up on his hind legs | mented with insertion and edging, with 
and munch crackers all day long. Some-/a chic bow of ribbon. For every day 
times when sheis going for a walk along | and more serviceable wear French flan- 
the road, she will say, ‘Now, Muncher, | nel, cashmere or figured challis may be 
you stay there till [ come back.’ Well, ‘employed in making while for more dres- 
sir, he’ll begin to whine, and he’ll stand | sy occasions there can be selected India 
Soot es SOO Sh GUL cats Git edt ta? |Oiienate nts’ Ot eaten, Mee, oneh, eo 
makes believe to go off withcut him, he! violet in combination with silks, rib- 
sits up on his hind legs begging her to| bons, spangled or jetted gimps, the 
come back, and as she walks along with- | mode affording a wide range for the 
out looking at him, he begins to squeal | execution of one’s individual fancy. To 
and of all the agonizing neises you ever | make this matinee for a lady in medium 
heard, Muncher sets up then! It’s) size it will require four yards of forty- 
enough to make a cat laugh!” | four inch-wide apo The pattern, 

“I. might have known there was a | No. 6872, may be had in sizes fora 32, 
dog in the case,” observed the visitor, | 34, 36, 38 — 40-inch bust measure. 
smiling, as he prepared to take his leave. | With coupon, 10 cents. 

«Just so,” responded the farmer, nod- | — 
ding his head. ‘But I ain’t tellin’ no| 
|dog story. Muncher’s a pig, an’ what | 
Muncher don’t know ain’t worth any | 
dog’s while to find out.”—Our Animal | 
Friends. 


He comes to her every 
wiped with a towel, and then holds up 
his face. She feeds him off her plate, 
whatever he wants. He is very fond of 
crackers, so that’s why we called him 
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THE HOME CORNER. | 





FREE PATTERN. 
By special arrangements with the BAZAR | 
GLOVE. ITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged b 
every one that these patterns are the simplest, | 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- | 


boleros, one laid over the other, and 
each embroidered; as, for instance, a 
pretty separate waist was of scarlet 
cloth, with three bolero fronts, each 
bound with dark blue ribbon, and em- 
broidered with blue in different shades. 
This was to be worn over a white silk 
vest or blouse front trimmed with bias 
bands of black velyet. 

Now one word about trimmed skirts. 
Are the skirts to be trimmed? The an- 
swer is most emphatically yes. The 
dressmakers, who naturally want to) 
display their novelest novelties, show 
you scarcely anything else in their mod- 
els. But the time has gone by when we 
must wear anything that does not suit | 
our style because dressmakers show it | 
tous. If you are tall and slender, and | 
like trimming, you may have a skirt | 
formed of three gored flounces, like one | 
Isaw a few days ago. It was made of | 
chestnut-colored cloth, and each flounce | 
was edged with a narrow pleating of silk | 
to match, headed with two bias bands | 
of black satin. 





dren, bungling seams can be avoided 


on the wrong side and cross-stitching to 
position, then join the parts by over- 
hand stitching, says the Household. 
Bias strips of cambric should cover the 
joining seams of sleeves, body, yoke, 
etc., and be used for all facings except 
the front opening of vests. Cut on a 
true bias they will not draw when 
stitched by machine. 

If the seaming at bottom of sleeves 
and drawers cannot be utilized, make 
a row of spaced 


to the proper size, and crochet or knit 
a band of suitable depth with fine yarn. 
To remove all possible weight from 





lished. Full directions accompany each pattern, | 
and our lady readers have been invariably pleased | 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
cost the full price. 


eee ee eee ee Oe ee el 
- 


» MASS. PLOUGHMAN COUPON. , 
ee eee" 
Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num- ° 

*ber and size of pattern desired, and mail itto * 

*THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 

* BOSTON, MASS. 
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6860—Child's Dress. 





This very handsome frock is made in 
taffeta silk, mousseline-de-soie, lace and 
ribbon furnishing the fanciful decora- 
tion. The full yoke of mousseline is 
gathered top and bottom and arranged 





the hips, drawers should button to the 
|underwaist. Make the latter deep, and 
finish the bottom with a double bias 
facing of the same, three inches wide. 
Put buttons near the edge for both pairs 


and at the waist line for petticoats. 

In sewing buttons on underwear, al- 
ways slip a darning needle between the 
garment ard button, and when a sufli- 
cient number of stitches have been taken, 
take out the large needle and wind the 
sewing thread around to make a thread 





over a short body lining, the shaping of 


* * * *# 


under-arm seams. The dress portion is 
gathered at the top and joined to the lower 
edge of the voke. The skirt, gored at 
the sides, is of sufficient fullness to pro- 
duce the decided “frou frou” effect so 
much desired ig diaphanous materials. 
A noticeable feiture is the pretty point- 
ae aa se eo ee ae a ee ed bertha revers that are finished on 
— each shoulder with a ‘chic’ little bow, 


En-lose ten cents to pay expenses. 


S282 6¢C 84 2 24.28 8 Ve & @ 





and in the centre with a graceful bow 
| and ends. 


standing band beneath a stock of ribbon 


The 


garment closes invisibly. 


ing below the elbow. 


tions. 


or velvet with plain, mixed or plaid 

woolens. To make this dress for a girl 

of six years it will require three and | 
three-fourths yards of thirty-six inch | 
wide material. The pattern, No. 6860, | 
may be had in sizes for childrex of two, 
four, six, eight and twelve years of age. | 
With coupon, ten cents. 





6874--Misses’ Circular Skirt 





Figured silk in nasturtium and stein 
green made this stylish green skirt 
which can match or contrast with the 
waist. The skirt is shaped in circular 
mode and presents the fashionable flare 


Short fur jackets for winter wear will 
have loose fronts, tight-fitting backs, 
with just a little fullness in the skirts, | 

|medium sized sleeves, and turned back 


which is accomplished by shoulder and | 


The neck has a narrow | for this purpose. 


which fastens in the back when the! 
short | point at the centre of knee, cut the lin- 
puffed sleeves are arranged over fitted|ing large enough to reach half-way 
linings, deep frills edged with lace fall- | round the leg, and three or four inches 
If long sleeves | above and below the knee mark. 
are preferred, the linings can be cut the | the corners, baste to the wrong side of 
|full length of pattern and the material | the hose, and, without turning under 
applied just above the line of perfora-| the edges, cat-stitch down with cotton 
The mode 1s adapted to avariety | thread, taking every alternate stitch on 
|of materials, giving scope for the intro- | the lining and the other on the stocking, 
| duction of effective combinations in silk | but not through to the right side. 


shank. 

All petticoat and drawers bands should 
| be made lengthwise of the goods; and 
|the hems, facings and bands that are 
| intended for buttons or buttonholes 
| should have an interlining of the goods. 
| It is no easy task to keep active, hus- 
| tling boys and girls in respectable look- 
|ing stockings. Lining the knees and 
| heels of new hose will put off the evil 
‘day of mending. The tops of old stock- 
|ings are in every way better than cloth 
If they exactly match 
the new ones, so much the better. 

Try on the new ones, and mark the 


Round 


Cut the heel lining to extend in a 
point three or four inches up the back 
of the leg ; cat-stitch the edges, and stitch 
down each side of the seam at the centre 
of heel. 

No child large enough to walk, or 
even sit on the floor, should go without 
woolen drawers in winter. If no better 
ones can be afforded, utilize the legs of 
women’s worn hose. Little ingenuity 
will be required to shape and fasten to 
around yoke. 


at the foot, where it ripples in grace- 
ful folds on the sides and back. The 
top fits smoothly in front and across 
the hips, the back being gathered on 
each side of the placket, which is finished 
in the centre seam. The top is com- 
pleted with a straight band and the 
| skirt measures less than four yards at 
the bottom in the medium size. Season- 
able materials from which the skirt can 
be atylishly developed are Scotch and 
French plaids, serge, camel’s hair, cre- 
pon, cashmere, challie and ladies’ cloth. 
To make this skirt for a miss in the 
medium size, it will require two and 
one-eighth vards of forty-four-inch wide 
material. The pattern, No. 6874, can 
be had in sizes for misses of ten. twelve, 
fourteen and sixteen years. With cou- 
pon, ten cents. 








6872—Ladies’ Matinee. 


Ag 
eganceis here shown, so simple in con- 
struction and adapted to such a variety 
ot material as tobe met with general 
favor. Inthe present instance figured 
taffeta silk was employed, the ground 
of delicate lilac with figures wrought in 
old rose with velvet of the same exquis- 
ite tint blending in the fashioning. 
Broad revers tapering to a trifle below 
the waist line roll back from full vest 
fronts, having the fullness confined at 
the waist line by abelt or girdle of rib- 
bon tacked on either endof the shirred 
back coming forward and passing 
through the opening in the under-arm 
seam to tie in front in long bows and 
ends, forming a pleasing effect. The 
high standing collar is concealed by a 
stock of ribbon velvet having loops on 
either side and terminating in the cent-e 
back with afanciful bow. The garment 
cut in three-quarter length is compara- 
tively easy fitting, the adjustment being 
over a fitted lining that reaches to the 

; waist. The seamless back has the full- 
{ness well drawn to the centre at the 
waist line by rows of shirring. Under- 
/arm gores are provided, shaping the 


arment suggestive of ease and el- 


revers faced with the fur and so arrang- 
ed that the collar at the back 


sired. 

Fur trimmings are liked for cloth 
gowns this winter. Chinchilla is used 
on dark blue or green, and beaver, otter 
and sable on any color. Unless one has 
a variety of gowns, fur trimmings are 
not so desirable, although very attract- 
ive. 

The cloth coats are also shown for 
winter wear with an edge of fur show- 
ing, giving the appearance of being lined 
with fur. 


The muffs for 1897 are to be much 
larger than usual, and chains will be 
used to carry them by.  Long-haired 
furs are to be preferred this winter for 
this purpose. 


Cheviot finished serge and heavy 
corded mohairs make serviceable cos- 


tumes for winter wear. They are also 
used for separate skirts, to be worn with 
fancy waists. 

Elaborate belt effects are a feature of 
the separate waists, made with biz bows 
at the back, and alsoin front at one side. 
These are only suitable, however, for 
tall, slender people. 

Scotch mixtures 


make serviceable 


dresses for general wear, but are not be- | 
: r | 
|coming to every one. The covert cloths | 


are also worn again this winter, but the 


new ones show a much wider wale than | 


formerly. 

Manv of the woolen mixtures 
shot with silk threads, giving an illu- 
|minated effect. Brown and black is a 
favored combination. 


are as often 


The ceintures or corselets of this sum- | 
mer are to be worn this winter, says the | 


Paris correspondent of Harper’s Bazar. 


Half the dressmakers seem to show high | 


You | 


corselets, half diminished ones. 
take your choice, according to which is 
the more becoming to your figure. At 
one house, and one of the smartest 
houses in Paris, all 
high. 


will be worn again this winter. 


entirely too practical a fashion to be| 
The newest blouses | 
are naturally made with bolero effects, | 
since the bolero dominates everything. | 


given over easily. 


A very pretty way of freshening up last 
season’s blouse would be to add the 
faintest suggestion of a little rounded 
bolero front of velvet coming out from 
| the under-arm seams, and a velvet col- 
jlar. The velvet could all be covered 
| with lace and edged with tiny ruchings 
| of ribbon or of silk. Or one sees separate 


| waists made of two or three little 


can be | 
. | 
pulled up as high as the ears when de-| 


are 


The puffs of the new winter sleeves | 
cut separately from the | 
sleeve as not, and sewed in afterwards. | 


the corselets were | 
Another thing you may be sure |} 
of is that blouses with separate skirts | 
This is | 


} 
Vegetable Compound 
| 


The lower part of knitted vests make 
warm petticoats for children: and by 
using a yoke top-finish, pretty ones can 
| be made out of odds and ends of cloth. 
| Diamond dyes are useful to the mother 
|who appreciates pretty and becoming 
| clothes, but must utilize every old gar- 


| ment thathas any wear left in it. Blue, 
green, deep-toned reds, and warm 


| browns are easily colored, and, as a last 
resort, anything cana be dved black, and 
| black dresses and petticoats, relieved by 
|a little white or bright color, are becom- 
ing even for two-year-olds. 

| Fashion was never quite so obliging 
|to the economical mother as now, for 
| two, even three kinds of material can be 
| effectively used in making stylish little 
|gowns. Contrasting goods may be used 
for guimpe, vest, jacket fronts, yoke 
and sleeves, collar, cuffs, and belt, box- 
plaits to blouse, ete. 

In making little dresses of half-worn 
material, the ‘stitch in time” theory 
works admirably. 

Close-fitting sleeves from the elbow 
down; the under arm gore of waists and 
the armhole should have an_ interlining 
of the outside material with the pattern 
exactly matching that of the outer sec- 








‘hela 6 Billawse 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 





pound. It speedily relieves irregu- 
larity, suppressed or painful men- 


struations, weakness of the stomach, 
indigestion, bloating, leucorrhcea, 
womb trouble, flooding, nervous pros- 


traiion, headache, general debility, 
| ete. Symptoms of Womb Troubles 


are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, ‘‘don’t care” and ‘* want-to-be- 
left-alone” feelings, excitability, irri- 
tability, mervousness, sleeplessness, 
flatulency, melan« , or the ** blues,” 
and backache. Lycia E. Pinkham’s 
will correct all | 
this trouble as the sun | 
snines, That Bearing-down Feeling, | 
causing pain, weight, and backache, is | 
instantiy relieved permanently 
eured by its use. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaivts in either sex, 


sure as 


avd 


ing. ti 
In making over underwear for chil- | 
| 


by first turning the edges down once | 





buttonhole-stitching | 
along the edges, fulling the garment) 


of drawers and the stocking supporters, 
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YOU SHOULD SEE the ‘‘MAGEE’”’ Ranges and Heaters, embodying the ‘atest develop- 
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tion. When worn the latter canthen be 


}easily darned down, or cut away and 


hemmed down where worn. 

By all means make warm gaiters or 
leggins for yourself and every child that 
gets out-of-doors in winter. Men’s 
clothing of medium weight make excel- 
lent ones, and with a ten-cent pattern as 
guide, the ingenious woman will cut 
well-fitting ones for the whole family. 

Pinking, as an edge-finish, is again in 
vogue, and charming hoods can be made 
of flannel or broadcloth, with the edges 
simply pinked, or with ruches and a 
butterfly bow or two. 

The possibilities of the muff as part 
of the schoolgirl’s outfit are not half ap- 
preciated, or else they would be oftener 
provide4, for it takes little material, 
time or skill tomake aprettyone. Try 
it and gladden the little maiden’s heart. 


Quince Sprup.—Boil together two 
cupfuls of water and five cupfuls of 
granulated sugar for five minutes. 
Then add the juice of one sour orange 
and two grated quinces, boiling for ten 
minutes longer. This can be kept a 
long time if bottled and sealed and is 
delicious with hot biscuits, watlles or 
griddle cakes.—Household. 

Mixed Mustard for Cold Meats.— 
Cream one heaped tablespoonful butter 
and one tablespoonful sugar. Add 
two tablespoonfuls mustard mixed with 
one tablespoonful salt. Beat one egg 
very light and beat it into the creamed 
mixture. Heat half a cup vinegar to 
boiling point and stir it in quickly, and 
if it does not thicken the egg set the 
bowl over boiling water a few minutes, 
stirring constan,lv until thick.—Ameri- 
can Kitchen. 

Barberry Jelly.—Pick over and stem 
the berries. Add half a cup of water to 
about two quaits of berries and put 
them in a double boiler. Cook them 
until the juice will press out easily. 
Mash them thoroughly. Then strain 
out the juice and measure it. Allow an 
equal measure of sugar and put that to 
heat in the open oven. 
twenty minutes, add the sugar ond boil 
five minutes or until the syrap will 


thicken on the spoon or a cold plate. | 


Then turn into glasses, and when cool 
cover with melted paraffine and paper. 
— American Kitchen. 

Pumpkin Soup.—This is a novelty and 
delicious. 





Boil the juice, 


For one quart of soup peel 


and chop one-half pint bow! full of 
pumpkin, and a small head of celery. 
Fry them in a scant tablespoonful of 
butter, lightly browned over the fire, 
and then add one quart of boiling water, 
a half tablespoonful of sult, and a half 
saltspoonful of pepper. 

Boil all together until the ingredients 


can be mashed through acolander. Re- 
turn them to the saucepan with the 


water used in boiling them, and place it 
over the fire. Rub toa smooth paste in 
a saucepan over the fire, a scant table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour, stir 
the paste smoothly into the soup and 
continue the boiling. 

Cut a half cupful of half-inch dice of 
stale bread, fry them brown in smoking 
hot fat, like doughnuts, and drain on 
brown paper to free from grease. After 
the soup has boiled until it is quite 
smooth and creamy, serve in a tureen 
with the fried bread.— Household. 
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Weight, 6 pounds: 
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with nearly 800 pages. 


THE 


United States, 


A HISTORY, 


—BY-—; 


Jonn Clark Ridpath, LL.D, 


AUTHOR OF THE 


J.-cLARK-22 “HISTORY OF THE WORLD,” ETC, BTC! 


"ROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Handsome Octavo Volume 
10 1-4 inches long, 7 1-2 inches 


most 


The COMPLETE and che most 


rPorvULAR Ilistory of the Umited States of America from the Aboriginal 


Times to the Present Day, embracing: 


Norsemen in the New World: 


the Struggle for Liberty in the 
Union, down to the Inauguration 
ment of the Nation; the Civil 


War. 


An account of the Aborigines: 


the Discoveries of the Spaniards, English 
and French: the Planting of Settlements: 


the Growth of the Colonies: 
Revolution; the Establishment of the 
of President Harrison: the Develop- 
Magnificently illustrated, and nu- 


merous engravings describing the growth and development of the nation 
WHY YOU SHOULD READ IT. 

NEVER BEFORE HAS THERE BEEN PUBLISHED a book so rich in histor- 
ical incident, so instructive in its method of presentation, and so brillian 
and fascinating in its narrative; and NEVER has there been a time when 
it was so necessary that an American citizen should look back and trace 
the progress of his country, from its early, humble beginnings to its pres- 


ent proud position among the foremost nations of the globe. 
book must be seen and read to be properly appreciated. 


But the 


All who im- 


prove the opportunity to secure a copy will be convinced that the many 
encomiums so freely bestowed upon it are fully merited. , 
The very many beautiful illustrations, made especially for this work, 


constitute one of its chief attractions. 


There are, likewise, a large num- 


ber of portraits of the leading men of the country, from William Penn 


down to President Harrison. 
most important features. 
THIS HISTORY IS REMARKABLE 


These illustrations are one of 


its best and 


FOR ITS CONCISENESS. In this respect 


it has an advantage over BANCROFT’s, or any of the OTHER large histories 


of the United States. 
plain and fascinating. 
No subject is overlooked. 


The style of the author is at the same time both 
In this respect it is adapted to the ordinary reader. 
Just enough is said upon each topic, and all 


is presented in such a clear and brilliant manner that the attention and 


interest of the reader are constantly assured. 
This great History has received the most emphatic indorsement f 
land. 


the best educated men in the 
versity; ex-President White, of 
Oberlin College: 


"2 o—wes 
I= 
rom 
Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse Uni- 


Cornell University; Prof. Churchill, of 
Prof. H. S. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Indiana: 


Prof. 


Edwards, of McKendree College; Dr. Buckley, editor of «Christian Advo- 


cate,” and many others of the same class— have civen 
. cad 


testimonials, in 


Which they speak in the highest terms of this work as the most concise 


the most spirited, the most instructive, the cheapest, and, on the 


whole, 


the best American History ever published. 
No Single Book ever contained such an Amount of Valuable Information 
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BINDING 


THE BEST 


INFORMATION $ 


{ EVER ISSUED. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 LLLUSTRATIONS. 


Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and bound 


In an 


attractive style, with black, gray and silver sides and back. 


REGULAR PRICE. $3.75. 
Price, including One Year’s , subscription to the 
Ploughman, $3.75. 
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OUR HOMES. | 


OD | 


THE SLEEPING OF THE WIND. | 


e great red moon was swinging | 
\low in the purple east; 
robins had ceased from singing ; 
rhe noise of the day had ceased ; 
e golden sunset islands 
liad faded into the sky, 
\nd warm from the sea of silence 
\ wind of sleep came by. 


' 
| 
i 


| 


came so balmy and resting 
lhat the treetop breathed a kiss, 
nd a drowsy wood-bird, nesting, 
chirped a wee note of bliss; 
stole over fragrant thickets 
\s soft as an owl could fly, 

\nd whispered to tiny crickets 
Che words of a lullaby. 


Then slowly the purple darkened, 
lhe whispering trees were still, 
\nd the hush of the woodland harkened 
ro a crying whip-poor-will; 
(And the moon grew whiter, and by it 
rhe shadows lay dark and deep; 
But the fieids were empty and quiet, 
For the wind had fallen asleep. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A MUSICIAN. 


BY MARGARET L. KNAPP. 
found at Work, the other day, while stroliing 
down the lane, ; 
\ wonderful composer, whom I hope to meet 
again. 
name Miss 
plays nor sings; 
it her /untasies Impromptu are extraor- 
dinary things. 


ler is Arachne, and she neither 


yr, first, along the fence she drew the lines to 
form the staff, 
And with another line exact, divided it in half. 
bars and signature complete, she wove 
arpeccios, 
With all the shakes and turns and trills that 
any singer knows. 


When this was done, the 
improvise, 

The notes fell one by one in place 
like tiny flies! 

And then the busy artist, after having tried 
it o'er, 

With true appreciat‘on, began to eat the score! 


air itself remained to 


they looked 





DAN’S WIFE. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Dan Parish had gone to his wedding. 
Ilis mother was waiting for him to come 
home with his wife to the old farmhouse 
on Prospect Hill, that high ridge of good 
farming land which on their side sloped 
westward. As Ann Parish stood in her 
kitchen doorway te look out, the low 
sun blinded her eves; the fertile fields 
spread out before her like a dazzling 
green carpet. She watched the road 
for a minute and could see no one com- 


ing, then she went back to her rocking- 
chair. It creaked in a querulous way 


as she moved, as if it tried to express 
her own discontent. ‘I don’t know’s I 
care if their supper is spoiled,” said the 
impatient woman alond. * Madam’ll take 
her own time. I don’t know as there’s 
like to be such a meal spread in this house 
again very soon. She’ll have tosee to all 
those things for herself, and then there'll 
be no fault-tindin’ with my old-fashioned 
ways.” And the rocking-chair creaked 
more angrily. 

The supper-table stood in the floor 
laden the best that Ann Parish 
could provide. She had made the 
sponge-cake by a famous ten-egg receipt 
of her grandmother’s, and the = short- 


bigcuit yere also ihe Lhiwt noted house- 
ushion, iere wie sO 


with 





t Cpe rs 


peach preserves, the last j uw of tl last 
fruit which the old blood tree 
bore before it fell; in fact, t wedding 
supper wa- like a coujuay rative fqget, 
in memory ot page@foys, and was of ed 
more for itation’s sake thang for 


love’s saké, Mrs. Parish’s family, the 
Kenwavs. were renowned housekeepers, 
and the deposed mistress of the Parison 
farm had fairly tired herself out, in this 
creat effort to keep up her f ymily *s repu- 
tation. She had not been very well in 
the last vear or two, partly from mis- 
taken ambitions and over-wor« in her 


vouth. ‘The farm had been weighted 
with a mortgage when she came to it, 


and, later, her only daughter, a quick 
scholar, must be kept at school and gen- 
erously provided with what she needed, 
until too much study, and too little 
wholesome work and exercise and out- 
door air. fostered a consumptive ten- 
dency, and brought her home to a long 
lingering illness and early death. Dan 
Parish hid been eager to marry, for his 
mother’s sake as well as bis own; he had 
worked early and late, and paid off the 
last of the mortgage after his father’s 
early death: and now his life looked 
bright and full of hope. He could make 
plenty of money off the farm; the rapid 
vrowth of a manufacturing village only 
three miles away promised a good mar- 
ket. his mother would have a kind daugh- 
ter to help her. and he himself would 
have the dear, sensible, loving compan- 
ion. for whom he had worked and 
waited patiently, and had loved with all 
his heart since they were at school to- 
gether. 

While his mother was waiting and 
freiing, the young couple were driving 
slowly home in the late afternoon. They 
had followed the simple country fashion 
of going to the minister’s house to be 
married. Their wedding was quickly 
over, and Hannah Parish still held in 
one hand a shining new copy of the 
Scriptures, which had been the minis- 
ter’s vift. Early that morning Dan had 
brought her trunk and a box or two and 
afew pieces of furniture from her sister's 
house to the new home. Hannah had 
lived with this elder sister of late years, 
and helped to bring up the large family. 
She thought of them sitting down to 
supper without her for the first time, 
but she was too happy to sigh even for 
their sakes. She and Dan had_ been 
looking forward to this day and this 
very drive for a long time. No wonder 


that the horse was lingering as he 
pleased. At last the thought of the 


feed-time quickened the good creature’s 
step:. . 
Dan and Hannah were having a good 
plain talk. Now that she was truly his 
wife, he talked with perfect freedom 
about his mother, as he never had dared 
to talk or even think before. ; 
«You'll have to work hard sometimes 
to keep pleasant, pleasant as, you be. 
darlin’,” said Dan. ‘Um taxed myself 
some days, I tell you, but I strive to rec’- 
lect all poor mother has gone through ; 
how hard she had to work long o’ the 
first of it, and father wa'n’t one that 
took right hold as her folks had always 
done; and then she set all her hopes on to 
poor Eliza, an’ with workin’ ed ly an’ late 
paying the doctors, and wait p’ on her 
for her expense.at the seminary, 4nd then 
all through the consumption, W@ll, you 


his companion, placidly. »“«I expect 


things, and as for me, I hate to be stood 


see, it broke mother, an’ she ain’t what 
she would been. She feels mortified t 
give up doin’s she always has done, ay’ 
some days when the Furbish girl Was 
there this spring, she couldn’t suj 
no way. As I’ve told ye, mothe 
want to give up to another, anc 
can’t bear things beiny expectec 
‘Don’t you go an’ worry, Wan,” said | 






women understands each/other easier 
than men reads ’em. Yo forgit I have 
been living with sister Lyddy, and her 
being older than I be, move like an aunt; 
and when she’s worn out she always 
gets jealous fits about the way I do 





over; but we think a sight of each other 
uncerneath, and I always tell her after- | 
ward, a good thunderghower clears the | 
air. I’ve always took to your mother; | 
she’s got pretty ways above most of the 
folks about here; perhaps it’s because | 
she was your mother that I feel to like | 
her. Ill study to please her the best I 
can, an’ if | can’t, I'll stand by my duty ; 
and now l’ve got you to go to, and | 
you've got me, so ’twon’t go hard.” 

Thin, sharp-faced, anxious Ann Parish 
sat at home in the creaking rocking-chair, 
growing more miserable every minute, 
and more suspicious of the attacks that | 
would inevitably be made on her rights | 
andcomforts. ‘Iexpect she’ll be dread- | 
ful sweet ‘long at the first on’t,” grumbled | 
the poor tired soul. Oh, dear, this day’ll 
never end. I was up before four,” and 
she sighed and rocked while the sun 
went down. The house seemed empty 
and sad; this hour was a fatal crisis. 
She began to think that something had 
happened to the young people, and went 
again to the door. 

They were just driving into the yard. 
‘Here we be,” cried Dan, cheerfully. 
‘IT spose you'll say we’ve kept supper 
a-waitin’.”” He helped his wife down 
from the wagon, and they went together 
to where the sad-faced woman waited on 
the step. 


“I give you welcome,” Ann Parish 
managed to ssy. ‘I hope you’re goin’ 


to be happier’n I’ve been, Hannah. I’ve | 
had the best of sons—’ But here she 
broke down, and went into the house 
with Hannah’s strong young arm about 
her bent shoulders, while Dan hurried 
off to the barn with his horse. He could 
not help feeling that the home-coming 
was better than he feared. His mother 
had a silent, disapproving manner that 
was very hard to bear. To himself he 
spoke of it as the grumps; but Dan was 
so filled with happiness that June even- 
ing that he feared nothing. Now that 
his mother was going to live with Han- 
nah and know how good she was, she 
could no longer keep her strange sus- 
picious fancies and jealous ways of 
s eaking. The horses had a double 
supper, the cattle had been milked ear- 
lier by the hired man, and turned out 
again to pasture, Jakey had taken him- 
self off to leave the little household to 
itself for the great occasion. 

When Dan came in from the barn the 
evening meal was ready, and they all 
sat down. Ann Parish had with osten- 
tatious meekness given up her own place, 
but the daughter-in-law had affection- 
ately reinstated her at the head of the 
table. Hannah praised the short-bis- 
cuit, the preserved peaches, the cup of 









of eager appetite. They were almost 
merry together, and the mother delight- 
ed her son by joining in the cheerfulness 
of the teast. Traces of the lost beauty 


ot her girlhood came out in her face, | 


and the son was touched to see how 
carefully she had dressed herself in her 


best, and made his wedding supper 
ready. Atterward he took his mother 


in his arms and held her, and kissed 
her over and over again, as if it had 
been Hannah herself. He had not kissed 
her since he was a boy — they were of 
stern New England stuff. ‘You've 
been the best mother a man ever had,” 
he, said brokenly. “I’ve got a good 
daughter to help you now, and you'll 
have it easier ;” but the poor little woman 
only burst into tears. Hannah had put 
on a clean calico apron over her turned- 
up wedding dress, and was beginning 
to clear away the supper. 

‘*We haven't left a great sight of any- 
thing,” she said. ‘1 never shall forget 
how good the peach was. You must be 
tired out, mother, so you set right there 
and rest, and if I don’t do things right, 
you can show me to-morrow.” 

But at the word mother fresh tears 
began to flow. 

‘*Poor Eliza! if she had only lived — 
all the girl I had,” said the despondent 
woman. 

For one moment all the joy of Hannah 
Parish’s wedding-day faded out of her 
heart, and a weight of apprehension took 
its place. Dan’s mother might have re- 
membered Dan and his happiness. Then 
the sound of Dan’s joyful whistle came 
to her ears, as he went about his evening 
work out-of-doors. ‘VIL hurry with 
these dishes, aud get time to have a little 
walk with him up top of the hill,” 
thought Hannah. ‘*There, there’s a 
crook in every lot, and I expect poor 
Mother Parish’s got to be mine.” 

It is impossible to tell just what the 
common words of every-day speech 
mean to other people. They have but a 
relative meaning; association and ex- 
perience, and especially the depth and 
clearness of our thought, determine the 
significance of words and phrases. The 
elder Mrs. Parish had been a teacher 
for a year or two before her in irriage ; 
this had a great effect upon her whole 
career, and gave her a spirit of convic- 
tion rather than suggestion toward other 
people, and at times a vast responsibility 
for their conversation. She had occa- 
sion to correct her son often, and now it 
was evident that his wife had a very 
slipshod way of expressing her thoughts. 
Those mistakes, of which Mrs. Parish 
was conscious, gave her great annoy- 
ance, and one day she was so far dis- 
turbed as to compare such delinquen- 


cies with the beautiful way in which | 
It was one | 


Eliza had always spoken. 
of the trying things of every-day lite, 
that the elder woman took pains to 
pronounce again, in a different, snappish 
way, certain words with which her son’s 
wife had been careless. But she was 
limited in her own knowledge of polite 
speech ; and once Hannah gently remind- 
ed her that the minister pronounced the 
adjective in question after her own 
fashion. He had used it several times 
in the long prayer that morning. 

They were washing the supper dishes 
together most amicably, but at this dif- 
ference of opinion and fall of pride, 


'Dan’s mother gave Hannah a reproach- 


| hearted Hannah. 


everything highest tribute | 


ful look, turned away, took a faltering 
step or two toward the cupboard, then 
went to her own room and prepared to 
spend the night in tears. 

“There, don’t mind her one grain,” 
said Dan, who was sitting on the door- 
step. ‘She will have these spells, and 
the more you mind ’em the longer they 
last. She got sort of excited and wore 
out getting the house ready, and now 
the excitement’s gone, she feels unstrung. 
She said this mornin’ you were a good 
girl, and she didn’t know as I could 
done better. "Twas a good deal for her 
to proffer, I tell you ;” and he looked up 
affectionately at his young wife. ‘She’s 
always crosswise Sunday evenings after 
she gets tired goin’ to meetin’. I ex- 
pect I shall miss footin’ it over to see 
you and keep company,” he added, and 
they both laughed. 

‘Poor thing! Sunday night’s a lone- 
some time to set all alone,” said kind- 
‘‘’m glad we’re here, 
Dan. Idon’t mind her much, and it’s 
the best way to stand our ground so 
Yar’s we can. She needs us to be with 
her. There’s lots of good things about 
your mother. Iwas thinkin’ this morn- 
ing about something grandsir used to 
say: she’s like a cow that'll give a good | 
pail o’ milk, an’ then kick it over. It} 
makes me feel bad when I see how she | 
must have worked before we was 
married. I never saw a house so spick 
an’ span from garret to cellar.” 

Dan had a sad consciousness that this 
was partly done out of his mother’s 
pride in her reputation a house- 
keeper, but he had wisdom enough to 
keep things of that sort to himself. He 
was joyfully happy and delighted in 
Hannah's affection for him, after having | 
been disapproved so long by his mother. | 
‘She'd go through fire and water any | 
time, but she trips up on nothin’, and | 
then blames other folks for the fall,” he 
said to himself. ‘Come, Hannah, let’s 
go down the orchard lane,” he added ; 
and away they went and lingered about | 
the old place until after moonrise, mak- | 
ing plans for their work and their life | 
together. It was pitiful to think how 
much pleasanter it was to be out-of-doors 
than in, but they could be happy any- 
where. The Sunday before had been | 
rainy, and that morning they had, in| 
the country parlance, ‘‘appeared out.” 
Hannah had worn her simple wedding | 
finery, and they had walked up the aisle 
to their pew arm in arm. The heads of 
the congregation had turned as if a wind 
had tossed them like heads of clover, 
and after the service there wa3 great 
hand-shaking and congratulation.  It| 
took socially the place of the formal 
wedding with invited guests, but if it 
had been the Sunday after their funeral, 
Dan’s mother could not have cried hard- 
er through the hymns and prayers, or | 
held her handkerchief to her face more 
constantly during the long sermon. 





as 


” 


“S’pose she has seen trouble,” said | 
one indignant neighbor, as they walked 
home together along the country road. 
‘«So’ve all the rest of us that’s come to 
her age, She’s got a habit o’ pityin’ 
herself, and wants everybody else to} 
jine in. She pressed my hand comin’ 
out o’ meetin’, as if she was too full for 
words; but I says, ‘There, Ann Parish, 
whatever the years has brought ye, 
ye’ve got the smartest girl in town, an’ 
the best-hearted, for a darter-in-law.’ 
She made out to wag her head an’ say 
ye-. But, there, ’tis one of her down 
times, an’ nobody can rise her out on 
em till the ’pinted time, not if ye blow | 
her up with powder.” 

‘*Dan’s always jest so pleasant,” said 
another woman. ‘I’ve seen the boy 
look at her kind o’ sidewise when he 
come in to supper, and he’d know right 
off, when he was a little feller, whether 
*twould do to say a word or not. 
denied herself everything just because 
she was pleased to, when Dan would 
ha’ been only too satisfied to have her 
spend what she wanted. 
even pinched herself o’ eatin’ butter, 
so’s they’d have a mite more to sell.” 

‘She never pinches herself o’ strong 
tea, I’ve observed,” responded 
other. as bad a cuss to that 
make 0’ woman as drink is to a drinkin’ 
man. She keeps tuat old black teapot 
on the back o’ the stove day in’ an’ day 
out, an’ says there’s nothing but tea sus- 
tains her. I told her one day ’twas the 
vause o’ her poor feelin’s, an’ she'd 
better sign the pledge, an’ she never 
hardly spoke to me the rest o’ the day, 
tbough I'd gone over neighborin’ to help 
her quilt. She never asked me to stay 
to supper, nor said good afternoon as I 
come away.” 


+<Tea’s 


The listener chuckled with satisfac- 
tion. ‘I al’ays theught I'd find out 


what ’twas come atween you two that 
time. So, ’twas on account o’ the tea, 
was it?’ And they parted, one to go 
up her own shady farm lane, and .he 
other to follow the main road a short 
distance. Just then Dan and Hannah 
and old Mrs. Parish drove by in their 
new two-seated wagon. They had re- 
ceived a hearty greeting from their 
friends. The women sat together on 
the back seat, and Hannah had put her 
own new summer shawl over Mother 
Parish’s shoulders, for the wind had 
gone into the east, and the air was grow- 
ing cold. 

With allher kind determination and 
knowledge beforehand of the inevitable 
difficulties, Dan’s wife found her heart 

| fail her more and more as the summer 
days went by. She did not mind the 
hard work of the farm; she had always 
| been used to hard work and she grew 
fonder and fonder of her own home and 
of Dan. She had her faults, and hated 
| them more than ever, now that they were 
| met by that chilling fog of rebuke and 
disapproval. Sometimes the fog woald 


| lift, and the elder woman would become | 


'cheerful and companionable for a few 


days, and then it was really a happy | 


| time as they sat together at their sewing, 
or went about their household work. 
Ann Parish would talk of the past and 
of Dan’s childhood, and give some hint 
of her true affection for him whith burnt 
warmly under the cover of selfishness 
and jealousy and criticism, which time 
had slowly woven. Sometimes the poor 
woman would become almost gay, and 
look young, even pretty, in the exquis- 
ite neatness of her black print gown 
andsmooth hair. ‘‘You’d know Mother 
Parish was different from common 
folks,” Hannah proudly whispered to 
Dan once, but next morning the chilly 
fog was there again, and seemed to fill 
the kitchen. Nothing suited; Ann Par- 
ish worked harder than ever since her 





| to be pitied. 


still affectionately disposed, and was 


She’s | 


One time she) 


the | 


daughter-in-law hadcome. She would 
not admit that her labors were lessened, 
and was heard to say that Hannah was 
willing, butshe had come of slipshod 
folks, and took hold of things in what 
she deemed the wrong way. 

To the outer world their relations 
looked fair enough, and Dan’s work 
was away from the house. So, since 
his wife was not a complainer, he did 
not know the worst of affairs. It reallv 
seemed to poor Hannah sometimes that 
Dan’s mother was going crazy. 

She used to be melancholy and dis- 
approving, but never spiteful aad con- 
tradictory as now. Hannah patiently 
reminded herself that it was hard for an 
older woman to give up the head of af- 
fairs, and sometimes it was still harder 
to keep the lead with failing strength. 
But as the early autumn came, they were 
falling into a way of being silent, and 
Hannah began to feel low-spirited, while 
Dan, who had been hindered about 


his 
crops and disappointed, spoke sharvkey 


and for the first time openly took hi 
mother’s side, when his ignorance of the 
matters in question made him unjust. 

Hannah’s pretty girlish fr2shness 
seemed to be fading. Anne Parish her- 
self grew thinner and quicker and more 
convicting in manner; there was little 
laughter or cheerfulness in the comfort- 
able farmhouse, and so the rainy Sep- 
tember came on. 

Dan’s mother felt herself increas.ngly | 
Dan’s wife lost heart and 
gained hopelessness. If she only knew 
what todo! But she was suré that her 
mother-in-law disliked her thoroughly, 
and that it was no use tu try any longer 
to change a settled feeling. She was 





able to look at her house-mate’s sullen | 
disposition as a malady and misfortune, | 
rather than a fault, especially in the rare | 
davs when Anne Parish was more tol- 
erant and kindly. Somehow she did 


not feel well and strong, as she did| death’s-door. 


| herself. 


woman. ‘I never see such a picture 0’ 
sorrow as Danis. Seems if he conldn’t 
hardly hold in from crying the day 
through. Him an’ Hannah’s set the 
world by each other, an’ they had to 
work an’ wait a long spell afore ’twas so 
Dan could feel at ease to marry. I 
always mistrusted Ann Parish was 
more difficult with her own folks than 
none of us ever supposed. I don’t be- 
lieve but what she made it harder for 
Hannah than she likes to think of now. 
She’s a dreadfal cornery person — the 
Kenways always was—and yet pretty 
appearing, an’ smart as whips. I never 
liked the look in Ann Parish’s eye, an’ 
yet I can’t say she ever give me a mis- 
beholden word. Well, pore Hannah’s 
life is in the Lord’s hands!” And so 
the friends parted. 

The doctor’s gig went up the lane 
day after day inthe early morning and 
at nightfall. Dan and his mother looked 
years older, and Hannah, burning with 

#ver, talked to tiem with piteous un- 
consciousness of their presence. She 
had not known even Dan for a week. 
She begged over and over that some- 
body would tel) her what she had done 
to make Mother Parish hate her. 

‘-L like Mother Parish; I 
could make her like me,” she said once, 
in a grieved, childish tone, looking up 





wish I 


J 


with herdull eves at the anxious woman | 


There was nobody else in the 
room. 

‘*Poor darlin’! I love 
never did before. 
Hannah! 
than I could let on!” besought 
Parish, with an outburst of tears. 

But Hannah did not understand. 
‘‘Mother Parish don’t like me, Dan,” 
she said, sadly. 

The house-work was doubled, and 
the farm-work could not be neglected 
even while the farm’s young mistress 
seemed lingering on the threshold of 
Dan’s mother was over- 


you now if I 


Ann 


when she first came to the farm. She) worked; she had no time to fret, scarce- 


was full of shivering weakness; and| ly to mourn. 


while she tried to throw it off by extra 
exertion, she grew the more incapable 
of steady hard work. Dan said one 
day that she must not work so hard. 
He was very good to her and tender, 
and yet she felt a new dislike to him, 
or rather to his heavy boots and ioud 
voice. Her head was heavy and she 
could not bear noises; and she was 
half afraid of Dan’s mother, and startled 
when the quick, severe little woman 
stepped forward suddenly from a_ door- 
way ora closet. For many days this 
grew worse and worse; she believed 
that she had caught a heavy cold; 
was flushed and hot, and longed to creep 
away somewhere into the dark. One 
morning after breakfast she tried to 
make her bed and could not, and lay 
down for awhile to gather strength. 


| One verse of a sweet old hymn drifted 


through her mind, poor child; she had 
often heard it sung at evening meetings ; 

“Jesus, the sinner’s Friend, to Thee, 

Lost and undone, for aid I flee: 

Weary of earth, myself, and sin, 

Open Thine arms and take me in.” 

‘‘Hannah! Hannah!” called the sharp 

voice from the kitchen, ‘‘your bread’s 
all scorched! I never burnt a baking 


of bread in all the years | kept house—” | 


But Hannah did not hurry down to the 
scene of disaster. It seemed no matter 
about the bread; she coulMnot lift her 
head from the pillow. And when she 
|tried to answer, she found her voice 
failed her; she could not make Dan's 
mother hear. 

In a few moments the disturbed wo- 
'mancame up to the bedroom. She did 
not suspect Hannah of indulging her- 
self in a fit of bad temper: it was rather 
trom her habit of curiosity and suspi- 
cion that she looked in and saw a re- 
laxed figure lying among the rumpled 
bedclothes. Hannah faintly said that 
her head ached badly, and she must 
| have taken more cold. She had not 
been feeling well all the morning. 

“I’ve worked through a good many 
mornings when I was ready to drop,” 
}said Ann Parish, but with less ungra- 
ciousness than usual. She hesitated 
a minute, and then pulled a_ blanket 
over her daughter’s shoulders, and drew 
the window curtain so that the sun 
would not flare in; then she went 
away. Dan had taken his dinner toa 
distant field where he was at work. 

Later in the afternoon he eame to 
the house, but found nobody in the 
kitchen or sitting-room. His mother 
was not in the bedroom, and he thought 
that Hannah might have gone to visit 
some of her friends, which was a relief 
to his mind, since he had been worry- 
ing about her all day. He heard foot- 
steps In the room overhead, which had 
been his sister’s, and presently found 
his mother there, looking over poor 
Eliza’s bureau, sighing over the school- 
books and needlework and other relics, 
as was her wont on Sundays and in 
special times of depression. 

Dan looked very tall and large in the 
bedroom with its sloping ceiling. His 
mother sighed, but did not speak to 
him. 

**Where’s Hannah?” asked the young 
man. 

“She complained of her cold the 
middle of the morning, and—and I’ve 
just finished all the work.” 

‘*Is she sick in bed?’ demanded Dan, 
anxiously, and he gave his mother one 
dark and reproachful look, and turned 
away. 


The two friends who had walked 
home from church together that Sunday 
morning after Hannah appeared a 
bride, were again in company another 
Sunday morning ia early October, and 
their voices had a solemn tone. 

‘‘Has the doctor given ‘em 
hope?” one asked the other. 

‘‘He says it’s a question of whether 
she’s got stren’th to pull through,” was 
the answer. ‘‘She’s a dreadful sick 
woman; we both know that as well’s 
he does!” 
| **[ see her this mornin’ ’arly just look- 
'in’ through the door, an’ she’s all gone 
to a shadow o’ what she was.” 

‘It’s the wust run o’ fever that’s 
_ben about here for years. V’ve helped 
take care of sights o’ sick folks, an’ | 
know. ’Tis a narrow chance for poor 
| Hannah, dear, willin’, pleasant creat- 
| ure!” 
| «My time’s past for watchin’ with 
| the sick,” said the other woman plain- 
tively. ‘The wust sorrow mv years 
| has brought is bein’ useless now where 

I once could do.” 
‘‘Nobody amon’st us has done her 
part more generous,” said the younger 


any 


| 
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Ah, how she missed her 
daughter’s quick step and willingness, 
and her interest in all the home affairs! 


Hannah used to sing a good deal about | 


her work in the days when she was 
first at the farm. Little by little the 
old feeling faded out; all the mother’s 
hope and prayer was for the love of her 
two children. It seemed to her that 


nothing could ever fret her or make her | 


surly any more if Dan’s wife could 
only get well. 

In one of the lovely days of the In- 
dian-summer the two neighbors, after 
their old custom, waited for each other, 
and walked home together from church. 

‘sWell,” said the elder, ‘I must say 
it made me happy to see Parish’s folks 
out to meetin’. Hannah looked feeble, 


but she’s pickin’ up fast: she'll be 
smart before winter, and that’s a 
blessin’.” 


‘*T see Dan’s mother stealin’ glances 
at her in meetin’-times, “fectionate as 
could be; there wa’n’t none of her tears 
to-day, same’s the Sunday after they 
were married. 
didn’t she, with them little curly rings 
o hair about her forehead? Well, 
sometimes folks enjoy better health 
after a fever.” 

‘It’s been the greatest blessin’ that 
ever Ann Parish had, to come so nigh 
loosin’ her. She feels it, too; she 
knows it has broke down her own 
foolishness. I tell ye there ain’t a 
gratefuler creatur’ in town than she 
is. 
too, as she never did before.” 


Just then the friends heard a wagon | 
behind them, and stepped back among | 


the late asters on the roadside. Dan 
and Hannah and their mother were 
driving home, and greeted the old 


neighbors affectionately. 
passed, the friends saw Ann 


After they 
Parish 


wrap a little spare shawl that she had | 


brought, about her daughter’s thin 
shoulders. She tucked it in around 
her with great care, as if she felt true 
pleasure in doing kind service. 

‘Don’t you remember ’was just the 
other way that first Sunday we saw 
‘em goin’ home?” exclaimed one of the 
lookers-on.—Harper’s Bazar. 





The latest whim of women cyclists 
isto have their wheels painted to match 
their dress. 
seen cycles in various shades of green, 
brown and terra cotta. The fashion 
was started by Lady Warwick, who in 
summer had her wheel pain‘ed white, 
and who dressed in white from head to 
foot. 





The cheeks become pale trom fear be- 
cause the mental emotion diminishes 
the action of the heart and Jungs, and 
so impedes the circulation. 








Love has @ 










go to reach 
the heart of 
the modern 
up - to - date 
young man. 
When he 
looks for a wife, 
he expectsa 
good deal. Prob- 
. ably he expects 

more than he de- 

serves, He wants good 
” looks, good sense, 

good nature, good 
health. They usually go together. 

An observing mran learns that a woman 
who is physica’ y weak and nervous and in- 
capable, is like’y to be ill-natured too. The 
sweetest temper is ruined by continual 
sickness. 

A woman whose nerves are constantly 
racked and dragged by debilitating drains 
and inflammation, cannot be a genial com- 
panion or happy wife ; and she is totally 
unfitted to be a mother. ; 

These troubles prevail almost universally 
among women largely because of careless 
ness and neglect. ‘There is no real need of 
them. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
a positive specific for the weaknesses and 
diseases of the feminine organism. 

It cures them radically and completely. 
It heals, strengthens and purifies. It is the 
only scientific remedy devised for this spe- 
cial purpose by an educated, skilled physi- 
cian. It is the only medicine that makes 
motherhood easy and absolutely safe. 

Miss Lauretta McNees, of Reno (P. O. Box 723), 
Washoe Co., Nev., writes: “I have discontinued 
taking the ‘Prescription’ and will not take 
any more (at present). Last month I had no 

in at all and worked every day without any 
mconvenience whatever. It was the first time 
I never had pain during that period. I caunot 
say too much for your medicines, especially 
the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
lets.’ I know of a lady who took one bottle of 
your * Favorite Prescription’ and she says she 
Was not sick like she was with her first baby. 
This was her second baby. She thinks it a 
gtand medicine. So do I.” 

Dr. Pierce has had a life-time of experi- 
ence in this particular field. His 1ooo-page 
illustrated book, “The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser’’ contains several 
chapters devoted to woman’s — physi- 
ology. A paper-bound copy will be sent fre¢ 
on receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay the 
cost of mailing only. Address, World’s Dis: 





msary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘or a cloth-bound copy send 31 stamps. 


} 
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Oh, do get well, | 
I’ve always liked you better | 


} 


| 


Hannah looked sweet, | 


And she mothers her now, an’ Dan, | 


In the London streets are | 


Glenwood Heater, and the home 
forsooth be supplied with the 


is gauged by the ‘*Glenwood In 
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The Most Natural Thing 


For a woman who uses a Glenwood Range is to wish for a 











that the heater makes cozy must 
range. WHAT WONDER? 


Both are models of merit, of economy, of comfort. The oven that 


dicator” tells so plain a story, a 


Child Knows All About It. Aye, even the Children Praise the 


Glenwood 


tert 





Wanted—An Ide 


Protect 
Write J 


of some simple 

thing to patent? 

our ideas; wer, may bring you wealth. 

HN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 

Washington, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
t of two hundred inventions wanted. 


a Who can think 
rt 


ney: 
and 


T. A. BLAND, Author of that popular book 
“HOW TO GET WELL, AND HOW TO KEEP 
| WELL,” gives medical advice FREE from 2 to 


5, daily, at the “RUTLAND,” 701 Tremont street 
Boston. 
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REEZY HILL FRUIT FARM. 27 acres well 
divided, mowing,tillage and pasturage; 13a) 
one of the best markets in the state. Brick h) ase 
nine rooms, painted, two open fireplaces; #920 
house, barn, mil’: and ice house, greenhouse for 
early vegetables, hotbeds and sashes. Hennery 
for 100 hens, buildings in good condition. Fine 
apple orchard in bearing two peach orchards of 
over 200 trees; crop of 1894 over 40 bushels 
Young orchard:of apples, cherries and plums just 
beginning to bear, besides a dozen plum: two dozen 
year and seven cherry trees in fine bearing. One 
ialf acre black and red raspberries. Strawberry 
bed, some currants and blackberries, 150 choice 
spaperinss yearns finely. Spring fed pasture, 
timber of all kinds in pasture. 100 young walnu' 
trees beginning to bear. Lettuce,beets, and tur- 
nips grown for early market. Ready sale for veg 
etable plants. Vegetables grown and marketed 
in 1894 150 bu. tomatoes. 20 bu. onions, 35 bu 
potatoes, 25 bu. turnips, 20 bu. beets, 18 bu. car 
rots, 500 cabbages and 2000 celery. Barn with 
cellar, two stalls and two tie-ups. Near good 
school, fine neighborhood, 2% miles to P. O. 
stores and churches. Will include pots, crates 
boxes, ete., on hand, upwards of 1000. A fine yard 
in front house with shade, shrubbery and flower 
beds; facing south. Village in sight. This prop 
erty is free and clear. Price for quick sale 31600. 
Part can lie on mortgage. Thisis the bargain of 
the year. Curiosity seekers need not apply. Own 
er is going south. Further information freely give: 


INEST POULTRY PLANT in New England 
Near city of 85,000 populztion, 25 miles fror 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top a. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; capa 
city 1506 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. fe 
75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12; No, 4-— 
100x 15; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 12> 
24, and 8x16—all having | ee oe varying from 65¢( 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings facing south 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City wate: 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelling 
house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar; joins 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en 
gine. Mapbn power bone cutter; clover cutter. 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600 eg 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. On main 
roac, electrics soon to pass. 134 mile to store 
postoffice, churches, etc. There are 200 plum 
eds ae 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries 
100 blackberiies, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 pure 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga 
tion solicited. Address J. A. WILLEY 
178 DEVONSHIRE S?T., Boston. 
rT\WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being in 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
psa | productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber, 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
Mill lesggthan 4% mile of farm. Nice old style 
farm ho@, some 12 or l4rooms. Barns 100x5¢ 
and 132 and connected ; piggery 127x15. Al) 
newly painted and arranged in the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns 
divided into four secti ns, running water in each 
section, Water to all buildings from two never 
ge | te Ss. 150ton silo. Stable fitted witt 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.’" Cuts 100 tous 
hay and fodder, -Keeps 55 head ,& horses 
30 sheep and 50 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 
it cannot be excelled. Investigate this. Person 
——  Saened. Photograph at office of J. A 


trees in full bearing, 80 
50 plum, and 30 oherry just beginnin 
1000 Fay’s Prolific currants 4 years old, 50 bbls. 
apples this year; hotbeds for 80 sash 
in excellent repair; house 14 rooms, large barn 
practically new; new carriage house, woodshed 
and granary, workshop and new clapboarded 
hennery for 100 hens. Running water supplies 
house, barn and hotbeds (14 faucets). Delightful 
neighborhood; oue mile to stores, depot, P. O., 
and churches. Here is a cosy farm in Al condi- 
tion—don’t let it pass. Peaches alone will pay 
for itin afew years. Best of reason for selling. 
$3000 down, balance on mortgage if desire., or 
will exchange equity for Boston suburban house, 
if in a good locality. For full particulars address 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonskire St., Boston. Per- 
sonally examined. 


160 ACRE FARM on Boston & Albany 
YL- road, within three miles of the city of 
Marlboro, A splendid cpgeruunay for milk and 
vegetable business. Buildings all painted and in 
good condition. Eight-room house; barn 40x80; 
piggery. hennery. and other outbuildings. Wood 
enough to more than pay for farm; good market 
for same. Level land, easy to cultivate; grass cut 
by machine. Will carry 20 head and team. Best 
of water at house and barn. Price $7000. Easy 
terms. Will rent to responsible parties with priv- 
ilege of buying. Address J. B. PARMENTER. 
| 12 Maple St.. Marlboro, or MAss. PLOUGHMAN. 


YOUTH SHORE BARGAINS.—27 miles from 
\) Boston, 10 acres fine garden land, 30 of 
wood, 1000 cords marketable wood, besides 
quantities of sleeper stock. Good 9-room house, 
ell, shed and carriage house, with cranberry loft, 
capacity 500 bbls. Buildings newly shingled and 
painted; good American neighbors, and near. A 
nice cranberry bog can be started on the farm. 
Bank will loan $1500, and allow wood to be cut 
Being near the salt water, some fine building lots 
can be sold. Price $2900. 


R EAD THIS. $1900 buys it. 275 acres, with 
© all the tools. Farm keeps 10 cows, 5 youn 

stock and 2 horses; within 2% miles of one al 
| Maine’s principal creameries, also stores, P. O., 
churches, station, and sweet corn canneries; 9- 
room house recently built, wood shed, cattle shed, 
barn 40x6 + with cellar; cemented cellar to house. 
Runni g water at house and barn; all buildings 
painted and in good condi ion. Productive land, 
easily worked, free from stone; plenty fall and 
winter fruit; 1000 cords wood and 100,000 feet 
timber ready for market, handy to mills. Situated 
on a main road, lots of travel; full and complete 
set of tools included, all for $1900; $1000 down, 
bal. in yearly payments, length of time to suit 


| buyer. 
1 1|-Y MILES from new and first-class schol 
’ public library, store- depot and ten 
| churches; purest water in New nu gland; 70 trains 
| dal y; 24 miles from Boston and near other large 
| markets; 15 acres, half mowing and tillage ; wood 
| for home use: house of eight rooms; barn and 
| shed, 6 small hen houses and one large one 140x 
115; brooder house 82x12. Variety of fruit for 
| home use. Price $1800 $700 cash; or will ex- 
change for smaller Bristol County place. 


Vy ORCESTER COUNTY FARM, 112 acres; 

pen | brick house, ten rooms; barn 80 
feet long and shed. Allin good condition. Beauti- 
fully located. Young orchard of 100 apple trees 
(50 bbls. this year); other fruit. Standig offer 
$1000 for pine timber on stump. Included are 4 
cows, 1 fine horse, 4 wagons, all tools and ma- 
chinery; 25 tons tay in barn, and crops. Price 
for all $4000. Arrange to see this bargain. 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 

20 to 25 head; running waterin all buildings 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
thr a condition, hay having been spent on place 
Quantities of apples, pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles Good two-story house, one 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; carriage 
house, 2 ells, other out buildings. Borders hand- 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, 14 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and village places, for particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St.. Boston. 


ULTRY PLACE. 6 acres land ; 7-room house 
Stable and several poultry houses. Water at 
house and barn; fire spring. brook through farm. 
1% miles to one station. 2% to another, 22 to 
Boston ; some fruit. Sell or exchange. price $1800. 


RUIT AND DAIRY FARM. 85 acres. Keeps 

25 cows and team; cut 40 to 50 tons hay this 
season; 60 acres in mowing and pasture, 25 in 
wood. House 9 rooms. Barn 85x53; shed and 
wagon house, 500 peach. 75 apple (30 years voy 
175 plum, strawberry bed. A large milk ronte is 
connected with farm. One of the best places to 
do an extensive milk business in Ma~sachusetts. 
Low tax rate. Best of reason for selling. Price 








$5500, worth far more. 1 mive to station and P.O. 


Monareh | 


RUIT, POULTRY AND VEGETABLE Farm, 
about ten acres, including one of the best 
peach or hardsin Massachusetts. Over 600 peach 
prunus simoni, 100 pear, 
to bear; 


Buildings 


i (FXHREE miles from South Deerneld on the we 8 
side of the Connecticut River. The farm con- 
sists of about fifty acres mowing and tillage, fift 
| of pasture convenient to barn, and twenty wood 
and timber; forty-one acres of this land in one 
| piece on the bank of the river is as good land for 
| corn, tobacco, onions or grass as there is in the 
| valley; the remainder is mowing and orchard. 
The buildings consists of good, thorough built 
| house, two stories, with ell and woodshed, four- 
| teen rooms, well painted, blinded, and slate roof; 
a nearly new horse and corn barn 43x28, 24x16 
| basement under all for swine, wagons, ete., roo: 
covered with slate, barn painted, one barn about 
| 88x128,in good repair, but rather old, running 
| Spring water at house, barn and milk héuse,cream 
taken at the door; plenty of apples, pears, plums 
and grapes. The location is pleasant, nice shady 
ard in summer and dairying, stock raising, to- 
acco or Onions (the praee money crops in this 
section). This farm would make a nice summer 
home for city parties who wish to engage in agri- 
culture. Price. $5500, which is less than the as- 
sessed valuation. Parties desiring to look at the 
weed can come by the B. & M. to South Deerfield, 
hree miles, or East Deerfield by Fitchburg R.R., 
five miles, and we will meet them, provided we re- 
ceive notice. 





‘ARM OF 200 ACRES, situated in the best 
farming section of Massachusetts, between two 
veaneee one and one-half miles to each. This farm 
will keep forty head cattle and team easily. Hay 
cut by machine and of good quality; 125 apple 
trees in bearing condition; plenty of wood for 
home use, and 100 M. pine timber for market. 
Pastures extra good, free from brush and well 
| watered. Water at buildings is never failing. Ar- 
tesian well near barn seventy-four feet deep, water 
thrown into barn by windmill. House has large 
rooms powly repaired, with piazzas, ete., painted 
and blinded. Barn 126 feet long, with shed at 
| tached, seventy-two feet long. Silo 100 tons ca 
acity; wagon and cores house, ice house,wood 
ouse and hennery. Buildings set on high land 
} and command fine view. Fine maple and elm 
| Shade trees along road and about buildings. Price 
$6000 for farm ; will sell personal property if de- 
sired. Personal property consists of thirty-seven 
head, four horses, ied oe ay hogs and poultry, 
Farm is well equipped with tools and machinery 








Y RAND OPENING for florist, ten miles from 

X Boston, Population 7000. Two greenhouses 
100x18, each is double, one small one 31x11. 
Hotbeds 150 feet long, potting sheds, office ip 
front of small house. soiler room, one large 
“Furman” steam boiler (new), one small hot-water 
boiler for small house. Houses have good pitched 
roofs. Right slope of land. Yearly receipts be- 
tween $2000 and $3000. Trade well established. 
New seven-room house, bath and reception hall, 
furnace, hot water, set tubs, two bay windows, 
open fire place in parlor, nice lawn, piazza, two- 
wry house built six years. Stable 20x25, one 
stall, three tie ups for cows, carriage house 20x25, 
Property faces on two streets. wo minutes to 
electrics, eight minutes walk to “Centre Station.” 
Price $7000, $3000 cash, balance at five and one- 
half per cent. 








435 ACRES located in one of the finest 
de ¢) towns on border of Lake Champlain, 
known the world over for its fruit and agricultu- 
ral worth. Comprising two adjoining farms. Will 
be sold as one or separately. Has been under 
ne meee for 25 years. Land lies well, is 
welrw: Shis? BT; SST TTS Sep 
arate and complete set of buildings in good re 
pair, a fine brick creamery, 2 story 24x44, ell 1 
story 20x30, slate roof; 12 h. p, boiler, 5h. p. 
engine, De Laval Separator, 400 gallon churn, 
— butter worker, capacity 1500 ths. per hour, 
as made 44,000 ths. of butter ina season. Farmis 
well fenced with stump and rail fence; pastures 
well watered, supply at house and barns never 
failins ; soil is a clay loam; yields large crops; 
hay will average 114 tons per acre; 300 acres in 
tillage,65 in wood, remainder in pasturing. A 
fine chance is here opened to some one’s enter- 
rise. Sold at a sacrifice to settle an estate. 

erms made easy if desired. 












ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M., ten miles 
ey from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. 
Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 36 
peach, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 
10 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 
All buildings paiuted and blinded and built three 
ears ago. Price $5500. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
Ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights, 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
sash. Sold on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. or in R. I. Personally examined. 





OR SALE IN HINGHAM —12 ACRES of 
' the finest of garden land, less than one-half 
mile from station, stores, churches and Public 


Library. Opposite the fine residence of H. G. 
Jordan. Land is free from stone and borders 
river. Price of the land is $850, if taken at once. 


7(O feet frontage on fine street. 


L An excellent 
place for Boston business man. 





LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm 
114 miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. 
| 7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar; 2 poultry 

houses (one cost #1500), Now carrying 50 head 
and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Owner 
sells milk at Coor; an excellent opportunity for 
retail route; also market gardening. Four acres 
| Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been 
| marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
| isengaged. Best of water on farm and at build- 
| ings. 14% acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple, 
| Age of owner demands a change. 


ere AND POULTRY—26 miles from B. & 

A. Station. 65 acres, 7 of wood, remainder 
tillage and pasturage. Keeps ten head and pair 
horses. For fruits there are 7 varieties of berries, 
| red and black currants, ten or twelve kinds graft- 
ed apples, 8 pear, 8 cherry, 11 plum (5 varieties), 
150 peach from early to late varieties, 6 varieties 
of cultivated grapes. besides abundance of wild 
grapes ; henhouses with yards for 500 hens ; house 
12 rooms, 2 barus, hog house, ice house and shop. 
Good water at buildings; good neighborhood; 
electrics to pass door; 142 miles to one station, 2 
miles to another. Everything here first-class; 
healthy town and near good markets. 





| 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE.—FEast Lex- 

ington, 9 miles from Boston and one mile from 
station, surrounded by beautiful estates. House 
13 rooms,bath, furnace, hot and cold water; set 
well back from street, handsome driveway anG 
lawn. 13 acres perfect land, quantities of fruit. 
Splendid barn with ells, harness and man’s room, 
Cellar underall. Price 89000, part cash, balance 
5 per cent. 
eo) @ ACRES LAND, Cottage 5 rooms, water in 

¢D house, over 30 bearing apple-trees, good 
strawberry bed; 114 to 4 miles of four stations; 
land a southerly slope; grass cut by tmachine. 
Horse, poultry, sleigh, buggy, farm wagon, crops, 
hay i» barn. Good place for poultry raising. 
Price #1200; $400 to 500 down, balance easy 
payments. 


15¢ ACRES finely located, 26 miles {from 
) Albany Station. Will keep 20 cows, 2 
horses. Quantities of fruit of all kinds; milk col- 
lected at door; near good markets. 2-story house 
and ell 14 rooms, painted; 2 barns, 30x35 and 
35x35; hennery, ete. Price $4000, or will ex- 
change for good city property. The person get- 
ting this before fruit is harvested gets a fine bar- 
gain. 


INELY DIVIDED farm of 135 acres, 25 miles 

from Boston. Good part of land ievel and 
free from stone; cuts 45 tons hay, keeping 17 
head and 2 horses. Good supply fruit. Fine 2- 
story house, 11 rooms and ell. 1-story house for 
help. Barn 36x76, 16 ft. posts; 2 silos, hennery, 
wagon house and wood shed. Brook through 
farm, fine spring and well water. There is an 8. 
acre cranberry meadow, pays yearly income of 
8 per cent on price of farm. Price $7500, one- 
half cash. 





* NY OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for sa 
Any size, price or location desired—Addres 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
—OoR— 
J. A. Willey, 


Room 502. 178 Devonshire St., Boston: 
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Absolutely 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


RDYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





‘THE HORSE. 

TS 

—Thomas S. Harrison of Pomfret, Ct., 
has recently shipped a trotting bred stal- 
lion by Elmahdi 2:25 1-2 as a gift to the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

—The recent death of Egbert leaves 
no survivor among the great sons of 
Hambiletonian 10. 





THE GRANGE. . 








Stoughton Grange 

Conferred the third and fourth degrees 
upon seven candidates, Monday evening, 
Sept. 28, Master I. H. Lamb performing 
the work before one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season, Supper was served 
after the initiation. The committee in 
charge of the recent grange fair were 
granted more time for reporting, but 
felt assured of some profit. As Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Holmes, recently mar- 
ried, are both members of the grange, 1t 
was voted to tender them a reception, 
Friday evening, Oct. 9, at Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, the O. 8. 8. Fellows uniting in the 
testimonial. 

The grange meeting of Oct. 12 will 
be in charge of the married ladies. 


The Brockton Fair. 


The four days of the Fair included 
only one decent day, and vet the total 
receipts fell only some $1400 short of 
those of last year, which was almost a 
record breaker. The simple fact is that 
the Fair siands on its own merit, and 
people will risk the weather for the 
sake of the good things they know they 











His death was the | will find on the grounds or in the hall. 


result of an accident, having escaped | In cattle, there were two herds of 


from his stall and receiving a kick by a 
vicious mare. 


cers in standard lists at the close of last 
year. Nineteen of his sons have sired | 
standard speed and fifteen of his daugh- 
ters have produced it. 


—Kighty-three tests, involving eighty | divided. County Commis-ioner William | 


horses, made recently, determined the 

relation which the weight of a horse 

bears to its pulling power. Thev were) 
grouped .n three classes—govud, fair, 

and poor. The good group averaged a 

dead pull of 78.5 per cent of their weight; | 
the fair group 70.5 per cent, and the | 
poor group 65.6 per cent of their weight. | 
Thus the best could pull nearly four- 

fifths of their weight, while the poorest 

pulled less than two-thirds of their) 
weight. Of course, if the load were put 

on wheels any of them could move ‘nuch | 
more than their own weight on a smooth | 
road. 


MEASURING HORSE. | 
—For measuring a horse, in the ab-| 
sence ofan exact standard, the following 
ode can beadopted; Take an ordinary 
measuring tape, and stand just behind 
‘the horse’s shoulder. Through the ring | 
at the end of the tape put a piece of 
stick, and keep this flat with your foot. 
Hold the tape straight with one hand, 
and with the other place a straight stick 
level from the top of the withers agross 


A 





eig . ‘ 
Divide the inches by four, and the 


'Guernseys brought from Connecticut, 
He was twenty-one vears | 
old and the sire of 58 trotters and 15 pa-/| 


Messrs. J. W. Andrews of Putnam and 
J. B. Palmer of Jewett City, while Mr. 
Aaron Gay of Stoughton exhibited the 
same entries, sub-tantially, that cap- 
tured so many prizes at Taunton. The 
prizes in this breed were quite evenly 


Rankin, as usual, had a splendid exhibit 
of Holsteins, his specialty. The best 
Jersey breeders of the state were among 
the exhibitors, although there were 
fewer than usual. Freeland Bros. of 
Sutton made a specially fine showing, 
and Eimer E. Howard of West Bridge- 
water showed some of the finest Jersey 
stock from this section. Ayrshires, 
Devons; Dutch Belted, Herefords, 
Shorthorns, and grades were creditably 
represented, but not in large numbers, 


Beef cattle were unusually numerous, | 


as were sheep; and there was a good 
display of. swine. 

In the hall there was more than the 
nsual amount of exhibits in all depart- 
ments, and every inch of space was 


filled. Th@display of all kinds of veg-| 


etables was good, while that of squashes 
was better than usual. For an “off 
year” the quantity and quality of pears 
were remarkable, and the same istrue 
of grapes. @f course, of apples jtre 
was a big display of fine specimens. 


Cranberries were also numeroug and | 
good. 


Tc 


Butler lowered the bicycle record , 


of the track to 2.01 1-4;+««Joe Patghen” 
brought his pacing record down to | 


Quinces to Plant. 


Quinces are as easily grown as apples 
or pears, and the same general culture 
willanswer. They thrive best in a deep, 
rich, moist, but not wet soil. A sandy 
soil will not grow large fruit, as the 
earth is too hot and becomes too dry. 
This may be remedied by digging large 
holes, say, four feet square and three 
feet in depth, and filling in with veget- 
able mould mixed with an equal quanti- 
ty of clay 'oam. The trees should be 
planted twelve feet apart each way. 
Three hundred and two trees will set an 
acre planted this distance apart. Wheth- 
er few or many trees are planted, have 
the land where they are to be planted 
deeply plowed and harrowed; then 
mark off the rows, using a measuring 
rod or garden line. After the rows aré 
marked off, run them out with a two- 
horse plow, running twice in each row. 
If a lifting subsoil plow can be had, let 
it’ follow the two-horse plow, as it will 
save much hard work. One bushel of 
fine rotted cow or barnyard scrapings 
should be mixed with the earth in plant- 
ing each tree. 

The time to plant will depend upon 
the land. If the ground is sheltered 
from the northwest storms, the trees 
may be planted the last of October. In 
cold, exposed situations, delay planting 
until next April. Fall-planted trees 
become well rooted and will make a| 
vigorous growth early in the season | 
when the weather is cool and moist, and | 
they are not in danger of being killed | 
by the mid-summer drouth. Allspring- 
planted trees should be heavily mulched, 
|and, in addition, well watered in dry 
| weather. 
| The best varieties are Champion and 
_Meech’s Prolific; both of these are 
strong, vigorous growers, very hardy, | 
and will sometimes commence to bear a 
few specimens the second season after 
planting. The Orange is an old, reli- 
able, standard variety, but takes some | 
two years before it commences to bear. | American Live Stock, New York..Nov. 23, 28 
Two-year-old trees are best to plant. OTHER STATES. 

For family use one dozen trees wil] | Canada Central, Ottawa........... Oct. 17, 26 
a . ‘ Delaware, Dover coccccccccccce “§ 29,296 
furnish an abundance of fruit. A | Oregon, Salem... cooeOct. 7, 15 
[good way to plant for family use is to| Toute Carolinas Celumblans Noro 
set first a quince and then a standard | Texas, Dallas...... ...s0sssoeees Oct. 10, %5 
pear, Bartlett beirg one of the best, | Vit#inia, Richmond...........+-.-.Oct. 13, 16 
The pears growing tall and the branches | 
not spreading, will not injure the quince | 
trees, and the two varieties of fruits will | 


take id less ground. 1 Alluding to a recent exhibit of foreign 

With good culture the pears will fur- | goods in British colonies, an English ex- 
nish crops of fruit the second year after | change says: “‘It is rather surprising to 
planting. The trees should be dug round | note the way in which the United States 
early in the fall, and then again in| are beating usin our own legitimate fields. 
'April. Spread one bushel of rotted | In Melbourne, for instance, the ‘cute 
|manure under each tree in the fall, and | Yankee is beating us hollow in thesupply 
half a bushel of wood ashes in the spring, | of such necessaries as axes, shovels, 

u 


after the ground is dag up.—Farm and menure forks, handsaws, steel rakes, etc., 
. Land 


is only one way by which 
ony Gecese can be cured, and that 
it uaay be. The great tecdienl 
declare that nears 
caused b 
To restore these, is 
the only way by which health 
can be secured. Here is where 


ACTS DIRECTLY 
UPON THE 
KIDNEYS ano LIVER 











AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


FOR 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hillside, Cummington..........++-. Oct. 29, 30 
Hingham, Hingham......+..ecer00. 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ...... “ 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury,.. 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge ....... “ 
Bristol, Taunton ...- ..... “6 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury.. “ 
Middlesex North, Lowell.......... 
Middlesex South, Framingham .... “ 
GRTECG, GONE .. 00 ccc codegsctesocccs 
Plymouth, Bridgewater..... 
Spencer, Spencer .....see ceccessece 
Union, Blandford ......+ce.secesece 
Westboro, Mass ..... soccee 
Weymouth, South Weymouth 
Worcester East, Lancaster 
Worcester North, Fitchburg -...... 

NEW YORK. 

American Institute, New York. .Sept, 28, Oct. 29 














Yankee Sin ‘Pools in British 
Markets. 


63. . Feet Bae - Slee 


reta 
$2. Four-pronged manure forks are an. 





DANGERS IN FOOD SUPPLIES. 
A lecturer on cooking the other day made the 


TEV er py Eee yes 
iled in the Colony at something like 


THE WORLD OVER. 


—The Labrador fishery is said to bea 
failure. 


—The yield of gold from the mines in 
British Guiana is steadily increasing. 


—A deadly epidemic of fever has been 
raging in Turkestan, and the victims are 
numbered by the thousands. 


—The Austrian Treasury is said to 
have been almost exhausted, and State 
appropriations are being curtailed. 


—It is understood in London that the 
prosecution of Bell, alias Ivory, the al- 
leged American dynamiter, will be aban- 
doned. 


—Disputes have broken out among the 
Khalifa’s lieutenants in Abyssinia, and it 
is said that the influence of the Khalifa is 
shattered. 

—The paymaster of the United States 
steamship Boston was robbed by two sea- 
men of $1000 at Shanghai, but the thieves 
were caught. 


—Large and rich gold fields have been 
discovered by Government surveyors on 
the east coast of Siberia bordering on the 
Sea of Ochotsk. 


—It ig reported that 2000 natives have 
sacked the English mission station at 
Irebon, at the entrance of Lake Tumba, 
in the Upper Congo country. 


—The London Daily Telegraph says 
that Lord Cromer, the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Cairo, attaches no im- 
portance to the Khedive’s tour of Europe. 


—Duke Albert, of Wurtemburg, while 
deer hunting in the Alps, made a narrow 
escape from being killed by astag he had 
wounded, which attacked him viciously. 


—A dispatch from Bombay says the 


24| drought continues in Northern and Cen- 


tral India, where there has been no rain 
for many weeks. The crops have utterly 
failed. 


—Former British Home Secretary As- 
quith denies that the Irish political pris- 
oners were cruelly treated while in con- 
finement, and he knew of no grounds to 
justify their liberation. 


—A cave has been discovered in the 
southwest of France, the walls of which 
are covered with pictures of animals cut 
deep in the rock. Some of the drawings 
are buried beneath stalagmites, which 
proves their antiquity. These pictures 
extend for at least 420 feet, which is as 
far as the cave has been explored. 


| 


—A dispatch to London Times from 
Simla, India, with reference to the pro- 
posed shipment of California wheat to 
India says: **The best news we could re- 
ceive would be that twenty or thirty 
| cargoes 0 
| North and South America. It would 
steady the market and check the further 
| rise, while the actual arrival of cargoes 
would cause the native grain dealers to 





| lower their prices, the high prices having | 


already caused discontent and grain riots 
in various towns.” 


ih despatch to the Central News from 
Buluwayo gives further details of the 
disastrous explosion which occurred in 


| Director Texas Ex “tatiana |-rotessor 


f wheat were being chipped from | 
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DOLLARS 


PER SHARE. 


THE NATIONAL CLASS cf, 


OSTON AND NEW YORK, 
Offers investors a limited amount of its 
Treasury Stock at par--$5--for the pur- 


pose of increasing its plant. 


With the proposed addition 15 per cent Dividends are assured. 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 


UNION LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Boston, 


TRANSFER AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


The company has a patented process by which broken and waste glass can be 
converted into salable goods of great value, for which there is an unlimited demand. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AT THE BOSTON OFFICE, 


A\2 EXCHANGE BLOG., BOSTON, 


ithe Most Important American Book on Live Stock. 
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l 
Nearly 100 full-page engravings, afte? 
sketches from life by the best artista, 
representing nearly every breed of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 


SECOND EDITION, 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Horses, 
Cattle, 
Sheep 


¢ 





Already Adopted as a Standard Tex: 
Book on Domestic Animals in 18 ef 
the Leading Agricultural Colleges o 
the United States. 

















Origin, History, Improvement, Description, Charactes- 

istics, Merits, Objecti ns, Adaptability, etc., of each 

reed, with Data rexarding ite Registry Association, Scak 
of Points, When Used, etc. 

The Hints on Selection, Care and Management are 
supplemented by letters from well-known and success- 
ful breeders of the United States and Canada, each givine 
his actual methods of handling, breeding and feeding. 


THE SECOND EDITION has been carefully pre 
pared by the author. the text thoroughly revised, brough* 
down to date, nu™erous additions made, and many vai- 
uable sugvestions from competent stockmen and instrue- 
tors in animal husbandry have been elaborated. Tho 
chapter on “ Selection of the Horse for speed,” is now 
especially complete. the autbor having embodied theret 
@ carefully prepared “tudy in Animal Physics,” regard 
ing which the Galveston (Tex.) Daily News says: 

“This is a careful scientific consideration of the mechan: 
ical construction of the modern trotting horse. It r 
illustrated with striking drawings of the fore and hin 
legs of a horse. which are su-plemented by carefully com- 
piled ratios of lengths of the various parts. This is ~ 
valuable paper for horee owners.” 


All the new breeds e-tablished, or bronght before th 
public since the fiist edition was published, have beer 
given proper place, and important data regarding thes 
and many ola breeds incorporates 

Engravings, with explanster: text, have been especi: 
ally prepared to serve in pl+c of * glossary of technical 
terms in describing perts of eu: h of the four different mata 
divi-ions of domestic arinal In fact. 1t is believed thas 
nothing has been left undune which would tend to increaso 
the usefulness of tre new edition, or render it of greates 
value to the stadent of a ima) husbandry, wnather in ty 
class room or on the farm. 


Price, in handsome cloth binding, $2; half -ae~ 
$2.75; half morocco, $3.5... 
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By GEO. W. CURTIS, M.S. A., 
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of Agricuiture tn the A. rieuit: tm and 


Mechanics! UVollege of |eann | 





‘Special Offer to Mass. Pioughman Subscribers: 


‘The Mass. Ploughman One Year and this Book 


FOR $3.50, IN ADVANCE, 
== me — ee egeedings—— 
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other cheap lot, and are disposed of by 
| our cousins across the “herring pond” at 
| $4.35 per dozen, while other farming 


product will be the height in hands.) » 97 1.4; and the Berlo sextuplet bicy-! 
For example, five feet is just fifteen | ole meade & adie record of 1.54 8-4 oa 
hands. if the measuring part of the| p 

tape does not include the ring, it must | instead of the record, got a smashing by | were more careless in regard to their food:| . . , ; 
be allowedfor. When a tapéis not at), pursted tire, and the riders, going at While diet of fat meats may be more charac- res kien na of ed ae 
hand, a piece of string can be used, and} thirty miles an hour, were thrown in a | teristic of people living in rural districts, there | @S 19 ‘ron and stee’ manufactures, Is very 


. A ; : : : are other dangers just as insidious to which the | *?Doying to our British sense of competi- 
afterwards measure d. An advantage |heap, fortunately escaping without se-| -..idents of the big cities are subject. Scientific | tion.” It is suspected that these foreign 
of the above method is thattape can be | rious injury. 

| 


| research isevery day emphasizing the fact that | customers are sometimes enabled through 
carried in the pocket, whereas horse- | man is what he eats. Probably there have been | the exigencies of competition to buy their 
standards are cumbersome, unless made | Rubber Horse Shoes. 
If the latest phase of modern ingenu- 


EVAPORATE 
YOUR FRAIT 


—WITH THE— 


OK STOVE DRIER 


Always Ready for Use and 
will last a lifetime. 


surprising statement that the asylums are being 
filled with country people in much larger pro 
ridav, while on Saturday the machine, | . bese Sian | 

7s J ’ | portions than city people, mainly because they |utensils are correspondingly cheap. All 


that town last week, resulting in some | 
loss of life and extensive damage to | 
property. It appears that the magazine | 
which exploded was located on the out- 
skirts of the town. The explosion is 
ascribed to bad shooting on the part of a 
sportsman who had fired at a hawk. It 
is supposed that the bullet went wide of 
its mark, and, passing through a window 
in the magazine, struck a case of detona- 
tors. The wreckage caused by the ex- 
plosion was immense. It is known now 
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no more active advocates of pure food than the | jmplements for less than the American 
in the form of walking sticks. manufacturers of Royal Baking Powder. The | ¢a-mer has to p 


| vigorous campaign against adulterations carried | 


Hi 
ay for the same goods. ~ —_ I 
PP ——— 





THRUSH. 


Thrush is a trouble often seen among 
our heavy horses. It is generally caused | 
by stable carelessness, as when the horse 
is allowed to stand in a dirty stall, or in 





ity proves a suceess, there will be no | on by them was no doubt due in a large part to 


more heavy trampling and the rhythmic | the fact that in scarcely any other division of 


elite a | food supplies are harmful ingredients used lav- 
elicking of the hoofs of four-footed | ishly as in the compounding of baking powders. | 


steeds. There has been invented a new | The absolute purity of the Royal has become | 


" in the nature of an axiom, and its proprietors 
horseshoe—a steel frame about which 18 | are naturally disposed to spread broadcast the 


Wit of Mme. De Stael. 


Mme. De. Stael had fallen out with 
the Viscount De Choiseul, owing to 
certain malicious re 


| that only one white man and nine blacks 
| were killed. The total number of injured 
| is thirty-two. A large number of horses 


} and mules were killed. 
| 





ot Mj 

Bh HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS WORTH 

OF FRUIT CAN BE SAVED “WITH 
THIS MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


moist litter. REGULAR PRICE of this Evaporator 7.00 
W> will send the MASS, PLOUGHMAN 


} = ; and the EVAPORATOR for 


$4.75. 


In this way you get a 87.00 Evaporator for 
4.75 and the Ploughman for One Year Free. 


: ports circulated by 
It does not usually cause : : nant | doctrine of pure food. It has been claimed : 

4 x built a cushion o vulcanized rubber. without contradiction, that po other article of |the latter. One day the lady and the 
lameness, but there is an unpleasant! rhe advantage claimed for it is that as | human food has ever received so many emphatic | 


Viscount met in company, on which 
discharge from the cleft of the frog, | the rubber instead of metal strikes the 


|endorsements from the highest authorities.— | ; . 
: . : Journal of Health. | qocnatoni good manners required that| . : . 
and the cleft deepens and looks like | ground, there is no concussion ov jar, | viewed with amazement a long-limbed 
acrack. In time the disease advances | ang the horse’s hoof, leg and shoulder 


as Farm Oulture of Willows. | they should speak to each other, Mme. Brahma. ‘‘Mamma,” he inquired at 
until it becomes canker, when it is very | are saved. 


Stael commenced : | last, “does that hen in bloomers ride 
: : ‘*We have not seen you for a long | a bicycle?” 
stubborn, and can only be cured by): -phirty-three per cent of the diseases | Willows are very useful for various| |. ' — of “ . 
skilled professional treatment. With at 9 ; ; )purposes on the farm. ‘They are excel- Wail, Monsieur He Choiseul. Farmer Reaper: Hello, Walters! Fine 
profess 2 ‘ | of horses, it has been said, are maladies | : > _| Ah! Madam P Ambassadrice, I have | weather this. Walters (the dairyman) : 
a little reasonable care, however, the) of the foot, and there is little question | lent for tying large bundles of fodder |) oo in.» | Yes, very fine; but if we don’t have some | ee ae be 
trouble, even if once allowed to begin, | hut that even the best shoeing, as it is | COPD, for holding up vines, and for ‘(Serigesiy, Mencieur?” /rain soon I don’t know what I shall do | He Knew Seeds. 
should never reach this stage. ‘done now by burning the hoof, is in a|™#King and repairing baskets. Willow | “T had b ossiie escape from being | for milk. | 
Strong carbolic lotion is the best | measure injurious. The new horse- | baskets can be made at a profit during | |. isoned 9 ; _ Doctor: You have something wrong | 
remedy. It should be used three times | shoe is to be put on cold, and the hoof | the winter .months, by any farmer’s | ot, FY ’ : with your digestive organs. Patient: 
k Il kept fectly cl ; a : : |tamily who have a chance to learn the ‘Alas; Possiily you took a bite at | Well, considering my three daughters |. : 
a day, and the stall kept perfectly clean. | simply pared or cut to fit. It is nailed | ‘ 7 2 "| your own tongue?” ‘are learning to cook, it is hardly to be| NOW, Messonier not only could paint, 
The disease is almost always caused by | on in the ordinary way. An additional | process. Anyone without having been This little joke fell like a thunder-| Wondered ft. ‘ but he could tell a good story, and he 
filth in the stall, and neglect to keep the advantage of the rubber sole is that it | tanght can repair old baskets well nae - L sially f bra ie 
: ~ Fe | : bolt on the Viscount, who was a noto-| oa —_ _| was especially fond of relating this little 
animal’s feet clean, It most frequently | will give the horse a firmer hold upon Willow rods 4 | __ ‘Those sandwiches remind me of mj h 


jenough for home use. é : oes ‘ . ¢ i sner : 
: : | wet or treacherous pavements, and, by | b id“at basket faétories if there | °"* backbiter and mischief maker. | native town,” said a Massachusetts man ®2¢¢dote of his gardener, whose _horti- 
attacks the hind feet. If there is lame-| secyring him a good purchase, enable | 8" De sold at basket factories if there), _ o ' ene at the railway station. ‘Dedham?’ | cultural erudition was remarkable. 
: . rane a ar . lhe lesson was a severe one, but he} 
ness, as sometimes does occur, hot| him to go up or come down steep hills | @re any in the vicinity. Willows grow 


, R asked the girl at the counter. «‘No,| <A smatteri f learning is ; = 
' : richly deserved it, and had not a word |“ : ; »| «A smattering of learning is a danger 
fomentations and charcoal poultices | With a heavy load far more easily than | best along the banks of streams and are 7 : | Needham.” — Boston Commercial Bul-| oy. thine and Dictenodlien*s gardener 
should .be used. As a preventative, |#t Present.—N2w York Tribune. /exce)’ >t to keep the stream from eating | at ad tt whet ‘he 


|letin. hac a little knowledge of the Lati 
| == ——— ) Mac ¢é ge 1€ atin 
the hoof should be kept as dry as pos- | | Into tue — They grow very fast in | $100 RE ARD tongue, which he was fond of using to 
sible, the frogs left intact in shoeing | Message of Hope. such locations, and fill the soil with! Ww he butcher, who ususily supplied the|2me his different plants. Meissonier 
and,<if. teasible, the walls of the ‘hoof | 'ppis is the best of news f tsof weakly tough roots. Cuttings should be abont | For every case _! ee ee a ie aie ‘lated 4 
f "? . . 8 is 0 8 for parents of weakly lof Colic, Curb, wants of her household, received the ai 5 2 time was skeptical of his 
lowered a little to bring extra pressure 


BITS OF FUN. 


A little boy visiting in the country, 





THIS SHOWS THE DRIER SET UN AN ORDIN- 
ARY COOK STOVE. 





‘e@ Any one Sending us five NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 will 
receive free one of these Evaporators. Address Mass. Ploughman. Boston. 
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Every loverof art knows of the cele- | 
brated works of Meissonier, the painter 











Pir i A lady living in a country town, hav- 


You Have a Sick Child This is Surely . a 
2 ee Se. cored |ing sent an order for a joint of mutton 


Instantly stops the most excruciating pains 
allays inflammation and cures congestion, 
whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
or other glands or mucous membranes. 


or sickly children. It is a faet that our people | two feet in length, msde from shoots |  e gr lowing note in reply: ‘‘Dear mem, I am | gardener’s Latin, so one day he set a 
on the frog. In any event, thinner shoes | have heretofore not had the same opportunity Cords,Shoe Boils 
should he weed until a tates te cftectnd for having their children who suffer from 


chronic or lingering complaints treated and 
Nothing equal to GERMAN PEAT Moss for 


eured by eminent specialists in children’s dis- 
eases as do the residents of the great ciiies where 
horse bedding. Healthy and economica) and 
widely used. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 No. 


such skilled physicians reside. In other words, 
Market street. 








our people have been debarred from seeking a 
eure for their children by the great physicians 
owihg to the cost of travel to the large city an 
the high fee charged by such physicians. 

Here, therefore, is a chance for the cure of 
the children of our community which should 
not be lost. Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who is beyond doubt the most 
successful specialist in curlng diseases of chil- 
dren, o to give free consultation by mail in 
all cases of children’s -omplaints. Parents have 
the privilege of consulting Dr. Greene by letter, 
describing their children’s diseases, and he will, 





Worthy Your Confidence. 

The success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in. con_ 
quering scrofula in whatever way it may man. 
ifest itself is vouched for by thousands who 
were severely afflicted by this prevalemt disease, 
but who now rejoice over a permanent’ cure by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Scrofula May appear asa 
humor, or it may attack the glands of the neck, 
or break out in dreadful running sores on the 
body or limbs. Attacking the mucous mem- 
brane, it may develop into catarrh or lodging tn 
the lungs lead to consumption. Come as it 
may, & faithful course of treatment with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will overcome it, for working upon 


a letter fully explaining the trouble, telling 


that you will understand exactly what ails vour 
children, He will also give his advice, founded 
upon his vast experience and wonderful suc- 
cess in treating such cases, as to just what to do 
to effect acure. All this will cost you nothing 
and you can thus have consultation with the 


after carefully considering the symptoms, write | 
everything about their complaints so plainly | 


of last year’s growth. 
into each hole, and with bar press the | 
‘earth close up toit. Let the plants be- 
come well rooted and strong before they 
are cut. After they are strong enough | 


Set one cutting | 


“every season. 


| recomme 
the second year a full supply. 
| ae | 
—The wooden elephant of Goney Island | 
| Was destroyed by fire Sunday night. The} 
|fire, besides destroying the elephant, 
burned the circular roller coaster railroad | 
which surrounded it. This was the prop- 
Lerty of L. D. Shaw, and was valued at 
$7500. Shaw was the lessee of the ele- 


|phant. The Coney Island elephant was 


|the annual growth should be cut off| 
Where only ties for the | de 
farm are wanted, fifty shoots put in as | A 
nded above will furnish after | 


| 


| 


| 


the foundation of all diseases, impare blood, 
the system is clarified and vitalized, and vigor, 
strength and health restored to the body. 





—A pasture in Texas, owned by Mr. 
Warsham, containe 50,000 acres, and has 


best poe an ey by eet ph dnost | built in 1880 by William V. Lafferty of 

successful specia! bn the world without leav- ’ ; 

ing home and st no expense whatever. The Philadelphia. ‘The cost of paprecss 

Nome A i oor of that reatest of medi} Was $68,000, It was about seventy-five 
nes . Greene’s Nervura nerve t 1 A 

remedy, and has discovered many other most eee a ee 

valuable remedies. Write to him now about 





The number of eggs annually imported 


| when first start- 


ed, and Callous 
of all kinds that 
Tuttle's 
Elixir 
Fails to cure. A 
sure,reliable and 
sitive cure. 
sed and en- 
orsed b 
DAMS EX- 
PRESS Co. 
No other rem 
edy can show th 
results that wi 
do. AS yet we 
have néver had a y 
case of above diseases. that the Elixir would not 
CURE. [t will locate any lameness, by remaining 
moist on part affected, rest dries out. A few ap 
lications cure. Relieves Spavin, Ringbone and 
‘ockle Joints. ‘ 


This is to certify that we have used Tuttle’s 
Elixir on our horses for strains, bruises, quittors 
and acclimating m horses and have never seen 
its equal and would not be without it in our stable. 
We have also used it with the best results in cases 
of colic and y=. We consider it the best 
medicine and linime»t in the world if properly ap- 
plied. » . HANDY & WATERHOUSE, 
268 hase St., Boston, Mass. 


TUTTLY’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures Rheuma- 
tism Joint and Throat affections Sample 
of ¢@ ir sent free by mail for three 2-cent 
stamps to pay postage. Address 


ry 


sorry I have not killed myself this week, 
| but you can have a leg off my brother. 
| Yours truly, Butcher.” 


in the country at his grandfather’s. 
was very much interested in the Jersey 
cows, and the first milking at which h 


burst forth with, ‘-Say, grandpa, where 
do you turn it on?” 


In Shantytown.—Arrah, Dinnis, and 
are ye broke up wid the excise law?” 
‘*Whist, Moike! it’s doin’ well I am, 
but I'm kapin’ it quoiet. D’ye moind 
my old woman’s goats? There’s adozen 
of ’em, shure; and Sathurday nights we 
do be givin’ them all the dhrink they’!! 
hold, till they’re dead dhrunk entoirely— 
faith, it’s hard cases the bastes is gettin’ 
to be! —and thin, on Sundays, shure 
we sell the crathers’ milk to thim that 
do be after comin for refrishments! 
*Tis a grand scheme, be jabers, and it’s 
money we’re makin’ at it!” 


A little boy was making his first visit | vaye it 
He | p: 


And yet) 


| trap for him by giving him the roe of a 

red herring and asked what seed it 
|was. Without hesitating, the gardener 
along Latin name, and promised 
that it would bloom in about three 


e | weeks. Meissomie®ichuckled to him. 
attended was watched with astonish-/| self and agreed to Mmspect the blooms 
ment. The continuous stream, of milk | in three weeks or more. 
aroused his curiosity. until he suddenly | 


When the time 
| came, the painter questioned his learned 
‘horticultarist about it, and that party 
led him into the hot-house to an enor. 
mous flower pot. There, sure enough, 
were the blooms in the nature of the 
heads of six red herrings just emerging 
from the dirt in the pot. Meissonier 
breathed a deep sigh and shook his 
gardener’s hand, exclaiming: «What 
‘a wonderful man you are!”—Harper’s 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), tooth 
ache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and 
weakness in the back, spine or kidneve. pains 
around the liver, pleurisy, swelling of the joints, 
and paius of all kinds, the application of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief will afford immediate ease, 
and its continued use for a few days effects a 
permanent cure. 

A CURE 


FOR ALL 


Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half to teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a 
half tumbler ))f water, repeated as often as the 
discharges coptinue, and a flannel saturated with 
Ready Relief} laced ove: the stomach or bowels 
will afford im}aediate relief and soon effect acure. 
INTERN ¥.—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will in a few minutes cure 
cramps, 5 ms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomit- 
ing, Heartbura, Nervousness, Sleeplessiess, Sick 
Headache, Flatulency, and al] iuternal pains. 


Round Table. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 





Prevented. 


There 18 not 9 remedial agent in the world that 
will cure fevér/and ague an all other malarious, 
bilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S 


—The New Woman has invaded an- 
other occupation. A church of Boston 





your child, for this is a chance of cure which 





DR.'S. A. TUTTLE, 


dairymen are discussing the effects of; has just appointed a woman sexton, 


PL..LS, 80 quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 
LIEF. 





one line of fence twenty-three miles long. | you may never have again. into Great Britain exceeds 500,000,000. #7 BEVERLY 8T.. BOSTON, Mass. | feed and drink on milk. | probably the only one in New England. 


\ 











Price 50c, per bottle. Sold by all Druggists 
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INHEATER. 


dying the ‘atest develop- 
t of their patented fea- 
Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON. 


+» SAN FRANCISCO, 
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tf pint bow! tall” of 
mall head of celery, 
int tablespoonful of 
Wwhed over the fire, 
uirt of boiling water, 
ul of sult, and a half 
per. 
until the ingredients 
ugh acolander, 
saucepan 


Re- 
With the 
ng them, and place it 
toa sinooth paste in 
e fire, a seant 
utter and 


table- 
flour, stir 
nto the soup and 
“s 
| of half-inch dice of 
m brown in smoking 
nuts, and drain on 
‘from yrease. After 
md until it is quite 
Vv, serve in a tureen 
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OUR HOMES. 


THE SLEEPING OF THE WIND. 


The great red moon was swinging 
Alow in the purple east; 

The robins had ceased from singing; 
The noise of the day had ceased: 

The golden sunset islands : 
Had faded into the sky, 

And warm from the sea of silence 
A wind of sleep came by. 





It came so balmy and resting 
That the treetop breathed a kiss, 
And a drowsy wood-bird, nesting, 
Chirped a wee note of bliss; 
It stole over fragrant thickets 
As soft as an ow! could ily, 
And whispered to tiny crickets 
Che words of a lullaby. 


Then slowly the purple darkened, 
The whispering trees were still, 
And the bush of the woodland harkened 
To acrying whip-poor-will; 
And the moon grew whiter, and by it 
The shadows lay dark and deep; 
But the fieids were empty and quiet, 
For the wind had fallen asleep. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A MUSICIAN. 

BY MARGARET L. KNAPP. 

1 found at work, the other day, while stroliing 
down the lane, 

A wonderful composer, whom I hope to meet 
again. 

Her name is Miss Arachne, and she neither 
plays nor sings; 

But her Fantasies Impromptu are extraor- 
dinary things. 


For, first, along the fence she drew the lines to 
form the staff, 
And with another line exact, divided it in half. 


see, it broke mother, an’ she ain’t what 
she would been. She feels mortified t 
give up doin’s she always has done, 
some days when the Furbish gir] Was 
there this spring, she couldn’t sujt her 
'no way. As I’ve told ye, mothey’don’t 
| want to give up to another, and/yet she 
‘can’t bear things beimy expected of her.” 
«Don’t you go an’ worry, Wan,” said 
his companion, placidly. “I expect 
women understands each, other easier 
‘than men reads ’em. Yo, forgit I have 
been living with sister Lyddy, and her 
| being older than I be, more like an aunt; 
'and when she’s worn out she always 
gets jealous fits about the way I do 
| things, and as for me, I hate to be stood 
over; but we think a sight of each other 
underneath. and I always tell her after- 
| ward, a good thunder-shower clears the 
air. Dve always took to your mother; 
she’s got pretty ways above most of the 
|folks about here; perhaps it’s because 
she was your mother that I feel to like 


’ 








Dan’s mother gave Hannah a reproach- 
ful look, turned away, took a faltering 
step or two toward the cupboard, then 
went to her cwn room and prepared to 
spend the night in tears. 

“There, don’t mind her one grain,” 
said Dan, who was sitting on the door- 
step. ‘She wil! have these spells, and 
the more you mind ’em the longer they 
last. She got sort of excited and wore 
out getting the house ready, and now 
the excitement’s gone, she feels unstrung. 
She said this mornin’ you were a good 
girl, and she didn’t know as I could 
done better. "Twas a good deal for her 
to proffer, I tell you ;” and he looked up 
affectionately at his young wife. ‘She’s 
always crosswise Sunday evenings after 
she gets tired goin’ to meetin’. I ex- 
pect I shall miss footin’ it over to see 
you and keep company,” he added, and 
they both laughed. 

‘Poor thing! Sunday night’s a lone- 
some time to set all alone,” said kind- 





her. I'll study to please her the best I 
can, an’ if I can’t, I'll stand by my duty; | 
and now I’ve got you to go to, and 
you've got me, so ’twon’t go hard.” 

Thin, sharp-faced, anxious Ann Parish | 
sat at home in the creaking rocking-chair, | 


} 


hearted Hannah. ‘I’m glad we’re here, 
Dan. I don’t mind her much, and it’s 
the best way to stand our ground so 
far’s we can. She needs us to be with 
her. There’s lots of good things about 
your mother. I was thinkin’ this morn- 


growing more miserable every minute, ing about something grandsir used to 


and more suspicious of the attacks that | say: she’s like a cow that'll give a good 


would inevitably be made on her rights | 
\‘and comforts. 
| ful sweet’long at the first on’t,” grumbled 
| the poor tired soul. Oh, dear, this day’ll | 
‘never end. I was up before four,” and | 
she sighed and rocked while the sun) 


went down. The house seemed empty | 


‘‘T expect she’ll be dread- | 
| 


pail o’ milk, an’ then kick it over. It 
makes me feel bad when I see how she 
must have worked before we was 
married. I never saw a house so spick 
an’ span from garret to cellar.” 

Dan had a sad consciousness that this 
was partly done out of his mother’s 


The bars and signature complete, she wove! and sad: this hour was a fatal crisis. | pride in her reputation as a house- 


arpegcios, 
With all the shakes and turns and trills that 
any singer knows. 


When this was done, the air itself remained to 
improvise, 

The notes fell one by one in place 
like tiny flies! 

And then the busy artist, after having tried 
it o'er, 

With true appreciat‘on, began to eat the score! 


they looked 





DAN’S WIFE. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Dan Parish had gone to his wedding. 
Ilis mother was waiting for him to come 
home with his wife to the old farmhouse 
on Prospect Hill, that high ridge of good 
farming land which on their side sloped 
westward. As Ann Parish stood in her 
kitchen doorway to look out, the low 
sun blinded her eyes; the fertile fields 
spread out before her like a dazzling 
green carpet. She watched the road 
for a minute and could see no one com- 
ing, then she went back to her rocking- 
chair. It creaked in a querulous way 
as she moved, as if it tried to express 
her own discontent. ‘I don’t know’s I 
care if their supper is spoiled,” said the 
impatient woman alond, ‘*Madam’ll take 
her own time. I don’t know as there’s 
like to besuch a meal spread in this house 
again very soon. She'll have tosee to all 
those things for herself, and then there’ll 
be no fault-findin’ with my old-fashioned 
ways.” And the rocking-chair creaked 
more angrily. 

The supyer-table stood in the floor 
laden with/the best that Ann Parish 







could profuwie. She had made the 
sponge-caye by a famous ten-egg receipt 
of her gfandmother’s, and the short- 


biscuit vere also of that noted house- 
ceeper's fusoion. ere We rich 
peach preserves, the last jar of use last 


fruit which the old blood peachHptree 
bore before it fell; in fact, thig*wedaing 


supper wa: like a comme:nvrative feast, 
in memory of pasi joys, and was offered 
more for @Mtitation’s sake than for 
love’s sake. Mrs. Parish’s family, the 
Kenways, were renowned housekeepers, 
and the deposed mistress of the Parisn 
farm had fairly tired herself out, in this 
great effort to keep up her family’s repu- 
tation. She had not been very well in 
the last vear or two, partly from mis- 
taken ambitions and over-worg« in her 
youth. The farm had been weighted 
with a mortgage when she came to it, 
and, later, her only daughter, a quick 
scholar, mast be kept at school and gen- 
erously provided with what she needed, 
until too much study, and too little 
wholesome work and exercise and out- 
door air. fostered a consumptive ten- 
dency, and brought her home to a long 
lingering illness and early death. Dan 
Parish hid been eager to marry, for his 
mother’s sake as well as his own; he had 
worked early and late, and paid off the 
last of the mortgage after his father’s 
early death: and now his life looked 
bright and full of hope. He could make 
plenty of money off the farm; the rapid 
growth of a manufacturing village only 
three miles away promised a good mar- 
ket. his mother would have a kind daugh- 
ter to help her, and he himself would 
have the dear, sensible, loving compan- 
ion. for whom he had worked and 
waited patiently, and had loved with all 
his heart since they were at school to- 
gether. - 

While his mother was waiting and 
freting, the young couple were driving 
slowly home in the late afternoon. They 
had followed the simple country fashion 
of going to the minister’s house to be 
married. Their wedding was quickly 
over, and Hannah Parish still held in 
one hand a shining new copy of the 
Scriptures, which had been the minis- 
ter’s vift. Early that morning Dan had 
brought her trunk and a box or two and 
afew pieces of furniture from her sister's 
house to the new home. Hannah had 
lived with this elder sister of late years, 
and helped to bring up the large family. 
She thought of them sitting down to 
supper without her for the first time, 
but she was too happy to sigh even for 
their sakes. She and Dan had_ been 
looking forward to this day and this 
very drive for a long time. No wonder 
that the horse was lingering 4s he 
pleased. At last the thought of the 
feed-time quickened the good creature's 
step:. : 

Dan and Hannah were having a good 
plain talk. Now that she was truly his 
wife. he talked with perfect freedom 
about his mother, as he never had dared 
to talk or even think before. ; 

“You'll have to work hard sometimes 
to keep pleasant, pleasant as, you be. 
darlin’,” said Dan. “Tm taxed myself 
some days, I tell you, but I strive to rec’- 
lect all poor mother has gone through ; 
how hard she had to work long 0 the 
first of it, and father wa'n’t one that 
took right hold as her folks had always 


done: and then she set all her hopes on to fashion. 


poor Eliza, an’ with workin’ early an’ late 
paying the doctors, and wait a 
for her expense.at the seminary, then 
all through the consumption, W ll, you 


She began to think that something had | J 
keep things of that sort to himself. He 


happened to the young people, and went 
again to the door. 

They were just driving into the yard. 
‘Here we be,” cried Dan, cheerfully. 
‘*1 s’pose you'll say we’ve kept supper 
a-waitin’.” He helped his wife down 
from the wagon, and they went together 
to where the sad-faced woman waited on 
the step. 
| “I give you welcome,” Ann Parish 
managed to ssy. ‘I hope you’re goin’ 
to be happier’n I’ve been, Hannah. I’ve 
had the best of sons—’’ But here she 
broke down, and went into the house 


with Hannah’s strong young arm about | 
her bent shoulders, while Dan hurried | 


off to the barn with his horse. He could 


not help feeling that the home-coming | 


was better than he feared. His mother 
had a silent, disapproving manner that 
was very hard to bear. To himself he 
spoke of it as the grumps; but Dan was 
so filled with happiness that June even- 
ing that he feared nothing. Now that 


his mother was going to live with Han- | 


nah and know how good she was, she 


could no longer keep her strange sus-| 


picious fancies 
s eaking. The 


and jealous ways of 
horses had a double 


supper, the cattle had been milked ear- | 


lier by the hired man, and turned out 
again to pasture, Jakey had taken him- 
self off to leave the little household to 
itself for the great occasion. ! 

When Dan came in from the barn the 
evening meal was ready, and they all 
sat down. Ann Parish had with osten- 
tatious meekness given up her own place, 
but the daughter-in-law had affection- 
ately reinstated her at the head of the 
table. Hannah praised the short-bis- 
cuit, the preserved peaches, the cup of 
tea, and paid everything highest tribute 
of eager appetite. They were almost 
merry together, and the mother delight- 
ed her son by joining in the cheerfulness 
of the teast. Traces of the lost beauty 


ot her girlhood came out in her face, | 


and the son was touched to see how 
carefully she had dressed herself in her 
best, and made his wedding supper 
ready. Atterward he took his mother 
in his arms and held her, and kissed 


her over and over again, as if it had} 


been Hannah herself. He had not kissed 
her since he was a boy — they were of 
stern New England stuff. ‘‘You’ve 


been the best mother a man ever had,” | 


he, said brokenly. “I’ve got a good 
daughter to help you now, and you'll 
have it easier ;”’ but the poor little woman 
only burst into tears. Hannah had put 
on a clean calico apron over her turned- 
up wedding dress, and was beginning 
to clear away the supper. 

‘‘We haven't left a great sight of any- 
thing,” she said. ‘1 never shall forget 
how good the peach was. You must be 
tired out, mother, so you set right there 
and rest, and it I don’t do things right, 
you can show me to-morrow.” 

But at the word mother fresh tears 
began to flow. 

‘*Poor Eliza! if she had only lived — 
all the girl I had,” said the despondent 
woman. 

For one moment all the joy of Hannah 
Parish’s wedding-day faded out of her 


heart, and a weight of apprehension took | 
Dan’s mother might have re- | 


its place. 
membered Dan and his happiness. Then 
the sound of Dan’s joyful whistle came 
to her ears, as he went about his evening 
work out-of-doors. ‘ll hurry with 


these dishes, aud get time to have a little | 
walk with him up top of the hill,”| 
there’s a} 


thought Hannah. ‘‘There, 
crook in every lot, and I expect poor 
Mother Parish’s got to be mine.” 

It is impossible to tell just what the 
common words of every-day speech 
mean to other people. They have but a 
relative meaning; association and ex- 
perience, and especially the depth and 
clearness of our thought, determine the 
significance of words and phrases. The 
elder Mrs. Pari-h had been a teacher 
for a year or two before her marriage ; 
this had a great effect upon her whole 
career, and gave her a spirit of convic- 
tion rather than suggestion toward other 
people, and at times a vast responsibility 
for their conversation. 


was evident that his wife had a very 
xlipshod way of expressing her thoughts. 
Those mistakes, of which Mrs. Parish 
was conscious, gave her great annoy- 
ance, and one day she was so far dis- 
turbed as to compare such delinquen- 
cies with the beautiful way in which 
Eliza had always spoken. It was one 
of the trying things of every-day life, 
‘that the elder woman took pains to 
pronounce again, in a different, snappish 
way, certain words with which her son’s 
wife had been careless. But she was 
limited in her own knowledge of polite 
| speech ; and once Hannah gently remind- 
ed her that the minister pronounced the 
‘adjective in question after her own 
He had used it several times 
‘in the long prayer that morning. 


te’ on her They were washing the supper dishes 


together most amicably, but at this dif- 
ference of opinion and fall of pride, 


keeper, but he had wisdom enough to 


was joyfully happy and delighted in 
Hannah’s affection for him, after having 
been disapproved so long by his mother. 


\««She’d go through fire and water any 


| 


time, but she trips up on nothin’, and 
‘then blames other folks for the fall,” he 
‘said to himself. ‘Come, Hannah, let’s 
'go down the orchard lane,” he added; 
and away they went and lingered about 
the old place until after moonrise, mak- 
\ing plans for their work and their life 
together. It was pitiful to think how 
much pleasanter it was to be out-of-doors 
than in, but they could be happy any- 
where. The Sunday before had been 
rainy, and that morning they had, in 
the country parlance, ‘‘appeared out.” 
Hannah had worn her simple wedding 
‘finery, and they had walked up the aisle 
to their pew arm inarm. The heads of 
the congregation had turned as if a wind 
had tossed them like heads of clover, 
and after the service there was great 
hand-shaking and congratulation. It 
‘took socially the place of the formal 
wedding with invited guests, but if it 
had been the Sunday after their funeral, 
| Dan’s mother could not have cried hard- 
er through the hymns and prayers, or 
held her handkerchief to her face more 
constantly during the long sermon. 

“«S’pose she has seen trouble,” said 
'one indignant neighbor, as they walked 
home together along the country road. 
‘‘So’ve all the rest of us that’s come to 
her age, She’s got a habit o’ pityin’ 
herself, and wants everybody else to 
jine in. She pressed my hand comin’ 
out o’ meetin’, as if she was too full for 
words; but I says, ‘There, Ann Parish, 
whatever the years has brought ye, 
ye’ve got the smartest girl in town, an’ 
the best-hearted, for a darter-in-law.’ 
She made out to wag her head an’ say 
ye-. But, there, ’tis one of her down 
times, an’ nobody can rise her out on 
‘em till the ’pinted time, not if ye blow 
her up with powder.” 

‘‘Dan’s always jest so pleasant,” said 


| gained hopelessness. 


daughter-in-law had come. She would 
not admit that her labors were lessened, 
and was heard to say that Hannah was 
willing, butshe had come of slipshod 
folks, and took hold of things in what 
she deemed the wrong way. 

To the outer world their relations 
looked fair enough, and Dan’s work 
was away from the house. So, since 
his wife was not a complainer, he did 
not know the worst of affairs. It reallv 
seemed to poor Haunah sometimes that 
Dan’s mother was going crazy. 

She used to be melancholy and dis- 
approving, but never spiteful and con- 
tradictory as now. Hannah patiently 
reminded herself that it was hard for an 
older woman to give up the head of af- 
fairs, and sometimes it was still harder 
to keep the lead with failing strength. 
But as the early autumn came, they were 
falling into a way of being silent, and 
Hannah began to feel low-spirited, while 
Dan, who had been hindered about his 
crops and disappointed, spoke sharp 
and for the first time openly took vy 
mother’s side, when his ignorance of the 
matters in question made him unjust. 

Hannah’s pretty girlish frashness 
seemed to be fading. Anne Parish her- 
self grew thinner and quicker and more 
convicting in manner; there was little 
laughter or cheerfulness in the comfort- 
able farmhouse, and so the rainy Sep- 
tember came on. 

Dan’s mother felt herself increas.ngly 
to be pitied. Dan’s wife lost heart and 
If she only knew 
what todo! But she was sure that her 
mother-in-law disliked her thoroughly, 
and that it was no use tu try any longer 
to change a settled feeling. She was 
still affectionately disposed, and was 
able to look at her house-mate’s sullen 
disposition as a malady and misfortune, 
rather than a fault, especially in the rare 
davs when Anne Parish was more tol- 
erant and kindly. Somehow she did 
not feel well and strong, as she did 
when she first came to the farm. She 
was full of shivering weakness; and 
while she tried to throw it off by extra 
exertion, she grew the more incapable 
of steady hard work. Dan said one 
day that she mu-t not work so hard. 
He was very good to her and tender, 
‘and yet she felt a new dislike to him, 
or rather to his heavy boots and ioud 
| voice. Her head was heavy and she 
| pear noises; and she was 





could not 
half atraid of Dan’s mother, and startled 
|'when the quick, severe little woman 
stepped forward suddenly from a door- 
| way ora closet. For many days this 
grew worse and worse; she believed 





| that she had caught a heavy cold; she 
| wus flushed and hot, and longed to creep | 

away somewhere into the dark. One | 
-morning after breakfast she tried to} 
make her bed and could not, and lay | 
;down for awhile to gather strength. | 
One verse of a sweet old hymn drifted 
‘through her mind, poor child; she had 
| often heard it sung at evening meetings ; 
“Jesus, the sinner’s Friend, to Thee, | 

Lost and undone, for aid I flee: 
| Weary of earth, myself, and sin, 

Open Thine arms and take me in.” 
| ‘Hannah! Hannah!” called the sharp 
| voice from the kitchen, ‘‘your bread’s 
‘all scorched! I never burnt a baking 
|of bread in all the years I kept house—” 
| But Hannah did not hurry down to the 
| scene of disaster. It seemed no matter 
| about the bread; she codlMnot lift her 
| head from the pillow. And when she 
tried to answer, she found her voice 
| failed her; she could not make Dan's 
| mother hear. 
In a few moments the disturbed wo- 

'mancame up to the bedroom. She did 
| not suspect Hannah of indulging her- 





| 


woman. ‘I never see such a picture 0’ 
sorrow as Danis. Seems if he couldn’t 
hardly hold in from crying the day 
through. Him an’ Hannah’s set the 
world by each other, an’ they had to 
work an’ wait a long spell afore twas so 
Dan could feel at ease to marry. I 
always mistrusted Ann Parish was 
more difficult with her own folks than 
none of us ever supposed. I don’t be- 
lieve but what she made it harder for 
Hannah than she likes to think of now. 
She’s a dreadfal cornery person — the 
Kenways always was—and yet pretty 
appearing, an’ smart as whips. I never 
liked the look in Ann Parish’s eye, an’ 
yet I can’t say she ever give me a mis- 
beholden word. Well, pore Hannah’s 
life is in the Lord’s hands!” And so 
the friends parted. 

The doctor’s gig went up the lane 
day after day inthe early morning and 
at nightfall. Dan and his mother looked 
a older, and Hannah, burning with 

er, talked to tiem with piteous un- 
consciousness of their presence. She 
had not known even Dan for a week. 
She begged over and over that some- 
body would tel} her what she had done 
to make Mother Parish hate her. 

‘-[ like Mother Parish; I wish LI! 
could make her like me,” she said once, | 
in a grieved, childish tone, looking up! 
with her dull eves at the anxious woman 
herself. There was nobody else in the 
room, 

‘Poor darlin’! Llove you now if I 
never did before. Oh, do get well, 
Hannah! I’ve always liked you better 
than I could let on!” besought Ann 
Parish, with an outburst of tears. 

But Hannah did not understand. 
‘‘Mother Parish don’t like me, Dan,” 
she said, sadly. 

The house-work was doubled, and 
the farm-work could not be neglected 
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nwood Range is to wish for a 


Glenwood Heater, and the home that the heater makes cozy must 


range. WHAT WONDER? 


Both are models of merit, of economy, of comfort. The oven that 
is gauged by the ‘Glenwood Indicator” tells so plain a story, a 
Child Knows All About It. Aye, even the Children Praise the 


Glenwood 
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REEZY HILL FRUIT FARM. 27 acres well 
divided, mowing,tillage and pasturage; 23a) 

one of the best markets in the state. Brick h) ase 
nine rooms, painted, two open fireplaces; #20 
house, barn, mil’s and ice house, greenhouse for 
early vegetables, hotbeds and sashes. Henner 
for 100 hens, buildings in good condition. Fine 
apple orchard in bearing two peach orchards of 
over 200 trees; crop of 1894 over 40 bushels. 
Young orchard,of apples, cherries and plums just 
beginning to bear, besides a dozen plum: two dozen 
ar and seven cherry trees in fine bearing. One 
alf acre black and red raspberries. Strawberry 
bed, some currants and blackberries, 150 choice 
grapevines hearing finely. Spring fed pasture; 
timber of all kinds in pasture. 100 young walnut 
trees beginning to bear. Lettuee,beets, and tur- 
nips grown for early market. Ready sale for veg 
etable plants. Vegetables grown and marketed 
in 1894 150 bu. tomatoes. 20 bu. onions, 35 bu. 
potatoes, 25 bu. turnips, 20 bu. beets, 18 bu. car. 





even while the farm’s young mistress | 
seemed lingering on the threshold of | 
death’s-door. Dan’s mother was over-| 
worked; she had no time to fret, scarce- 
lyto mourn. Ah, how she missed her 
daughter’s quick step and willingness, | 
and her interest in all the home affairs! | 
Hannah used to sing a good deal about 
her work in the days when she was 
first at the farm. Little by little the) 
old feeling faded out; all the mother’s | 
hope and prayer was for the love of her 
two children. It seemed to her that 
nothing could ever fret her or make her 
surly any more if Dan’s wife could 
only get well. 

In one of the lovely days of the In- 
dian-summer the two neighbors, after | 
their old custom, waited for each other, | 
and walked home together from church. | 

‘«Well,” said the elder, ‘I must say | 
it made me happy to see Parish’s folks | 
out to meetin’. Hannah looked feeble, 
but she’s pickin’ up fast; she’ll be) 
smart before winter, and that’s a! 
blessin’.” 

‘*T see Dan’s mother stealin’ glances 
at her in meetin’-times, ‘fectionate as | 
could be; there wa’n’t none of her tears | 
to-day, same’s the Sunday after they 
were married. Hannah looked sweet, | 
didn’t she, with them little curly rings | 
o’ hair about her forehead? Well, 
sometimes folks enjoy better health 
after a fever.” 

“It’s been the greatest blessin’ that | 
ever Ann Parish had, to come so nigh | 
loosin’ her. She feels it, too; she) 
knows it has broke down her own 
foolishness. I tell ye there ain’t a 
gratefuler creatur’ in town than she 
is. And she mothers her now, an’ Dan, 
too, as she never did before.” 

Just then the friends heard a wagon 
behind them, and stepped back among 





| 
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rots, 500 cabbages and 2000 celery. Barn with 
cellar, two stalls and two tie-ups. Near good 
school, fine neighborhood, 2% miles to P. O. 
stores and churches. Will include pots, crates 
boxes, etc., on hand, upwards of 1000. A fine yard 
in front house with shade, shrubbery and flower 
beds; facing south. Village in sight. This prop 
erty is free and clear. Price for quick sale $1600. 
Part can lie on mortgage. Thisis the bargain of 
the year. Curiosity seekers need not apply. Own 
er is going south. Further information freely give: 


—_—— 


(INEST POULTRY PLANT in New England 

Near city of 85,000 popule tion, 25 miles from 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; ca 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. 1— 
75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 4- 
100x115; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 12. 
24, and 8x16—all having Pe oe varying from 6¢ 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings facing south 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City wate: 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelling 
house ten rooms; baru 50x50; fine cellar; joins 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, twe 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en 
gine. Mapn power bone cutter; clover cutter. 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600 egg Monarch 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. On maip 
roac,electrics soon to pass. 134 mile to store 
postoffice, churches, etc. There are 200 plum 
dy cae 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries. 
100 blackberdies, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 pure 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga 
tion solicited. Address J. A. WILLEY, 

178 DEVONSHIRE SrT., Boston. 

hy HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 

Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being in 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood anc 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
Mill lesgthan 4% mile of farm. Nice old style 
farm ho@™, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 100x50 
and 132 and connected ; piggery 127x15. Al 
newly painted and arranged in the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns 
divided into four secti ns, renaing water in each 
sectlon, Water to all buildings from two never 
failing springs. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.”” Cuts 100 tous 
hay and fodder. —Keeps 
30 sheep and 50 swine. This f 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
| with or without stock and tools. 
| it cannot be excelled. Investigate this. Person. 
a examined. Photograph at office of J. A 
WILLEY. 


RUIT, POULTRY AND VEGETABLE Farm 


, os 
is only four 


As a stock farm 


about ten acres, including one of the best 


another woman. ‘I’ve seen the boy | elf in a fit of bad temper: it was rather 
look at her kind 0’ sidewise when he) trom her habit of curiosity and suspi- 
come in to supper, and he’d know right} gion that she looked in and saw a re- 
off, when he was a little feller, whether | laxed figure lying among the rumpled 
twould do to say a word or not. She’s| pedelothes. Hannah faintly said that 
denied herself everything just because | hey head ached badly, and she must 
she was pleased to, when Dan would ‘have taken more cold. She had not 
ha’ been only too satisfied to have her | peen feeling well all the morning 

spend what she wanted. One time she | 4 


the late asters on the roadside. Dan meget pete yo ea 

. Pe rees in full bearing, prunus simoni, 100 pear 
and Hannah and their mother were! 50 plum, and 30 kerry just beginning to teen: prise. 
driving home, and greeted the old | 1000 Fay’s Prolific currants 4 years old, 50 bbls. 


apples this year; hotbeds for 80 sash 
in excellent repair; house 14 rooms, large barn 
practically new; new carriage house, woodshec 
and granary, workshop and 


neighbors affectionately. After they 
passed, the friends saw Ann Parish 


wrap a little spare shawl that she had | hennery for 100 hens. neanten woner’ ouneten 
brought, about her daughter’s thin house, barn and hotbeds (14 faucets). Deligh 
> neighborhood; oue mile to stores, depot, P. O., 


shoulders. She tucked it in 
her with great care, as if she felt true 


around and churches. 
tion—don’t let it pass. 





Buildings 


Here is a cosy farm in Al condi- 
Peaches alone will pay 


She had ocva-| 
sion to correct her son often, and now it | 


even pinched herself o’ eatin’ butter, | 


so’s they’d have a mite more to sell.” 
‘‘She never pinches herself o’ strong 
‘tea, I’ve observed,” responded the 
other. *‘Tea’s as bad a cuss to that 
_make o’ woman as drink is to a drinkin’ 
man. 
on the back o’ the stove day in’ an’ day 


out, an’ says there’s nothing but tea sus- | 


‘tains her. I told her one day *twas the 
cause o’ her poor feelin’s, an’ she'd 


better sign the pledge, an’ she never) 


| hardly spoke to me the rest 0’ the day, 


her quilt. She never asked me to stay 
to supper, nor said good afternoon as I 
come away.” 


The listener chuckled with satisfac- | 
tion. “I alays thought I’d find out) 


time. So, ’twas on account o’ the tea, 
was it?’ And they parted, one to go 
up her own shady farm lane, and .he 


other to follow the main road a short | 


distance. Just then Dan and Hannah 
and old Mrs. Parish drove by in their 
new two-seated wagon. They had re- 
ceived a hearty greeting from their 
‘triends. The women sat together on 
the back seat, and Hannah had put her 
own new summer shawl over Mother 
|Parish’s shoulders, for the wind had 


| gone into the east, and the air was grow- | 


ing cold. 
With allher kind determination and 


knowledge beforehand of the inevitable | 


| difficulties, Dan’s wife found her heart 


| fail her more and more as the summer | 


|days went by. She did not mind the 


| hard work of the farm; she had always— 


| been used to hard work and she grew 


| fonder and fonder of her own home and | 


‘of Dan. 
| 


She had her faults, and hated 
them more than ever, now that they were 


disapproval. Sometimes the fog would 
lift, and the elder woman would become 
cheerful and companionable for a few 
days, and then it was reallya happy 
time as they sat together at their sewing, 


Ann Parish would talk of the past and 
of Dan’s childhood, and give some hint 
of her true affection for him which burnt 
warmly under the cover of selfishness 
and jealousy and criticism, which time 
had slowly woven. Sometimes the poor 
woman would become almost gay, and 
look young, even pretty, in the exquis- 
ite neatness of her black privnt gown 
and smooth hair. ‘‘You’d know Mother 
Parish was different from common 
folks,” Hannah proudly whispered to 
Dan once, but next morning the chilly 
fog was there again, and seemed to fill 
the kitchen. Nothing suited; Ann Par- 
ish worked harder than ever since her 





She keeps tuat old black teapot | 


| tbough I’d gone over neighborin’ to help | 


what ’twas come atween you two that | 


met by that chilling fog of rebuke and | 


or went about their huvusehold work. | 


‘I’ve worked through a good many 
mornings when I was ready to drop,” 
}said Ann Parish, but with less ungra- 
|ciousness than usual. She hesitated 
a minute, and then pulled a blanket 
over her daughter’s shoulders, and drew 
|the window curtain so that the sun 
/would not flare in; then she went 
;away. Dan had taken his dinner toa 
distant field where he was at work. 

Later in the afternoon he eame to 
the house, but found nobody in the 
kitchen or sitting-room. His mother 
was not in the bedroom, and he thought 
that Hannah might have gone to visit 
/some of her friends, which was a relief 
| to his mind, since he had been worry- 
|ing about her all day. He heard foot- 
steps in the room overhead, which had 
been his sister’s, and presently found 
his mother there, looking over poor 
Eliza’s bureau, sighing over the school- 
books and needlework and other relics, 
as was her wont on Sundays and in 
special times of depression. 

Dan looked very tall and large in the 
bedroom with its sloping ceiling. His 
mother sighed, but did not speak to 
| him. 

**Where’s Hannah?” asked the young 
man. 

‘She complained of her cold the 
middle of the morning, and—and I’ve 
just finished all the work.” 
| ‘Is shesick in bed?’ demanded Dan, 
, anxiously, and he gave his mother one 
dark and reproachful look, and turned 
away. 


The two friends who had walked 
home from church together that Sunday 
morning after Hannah appeared a 
bride, were again in company another 
Sunday morning in early October, and 
_their voices had a solemn tone. 

‘Has the doctor given ‘em any 
hope?” one asked the other. 

‘‘He says it’s a question of whether 
she’s got stren’th to pull through,” was 
the answer. ‘She’s a dreadful sick 
woman; we both know that as well’s 
he does!” 

‘<I see her this mornin’ ’arly just look- 
in’ through the door, an’ she’s all gone 
to a shadow o’ what she was.” 

“It’s the wust run o’ fever that’s 
ben about here for years. I’ve helped 
\take care of sights o’ sick folks, an’ | 
|know. ’Tis a narrow chance for poor 
| Hannah, dear, willin’, pleasant creat- 
ure!” 

‘*My time’s past for watchin’ with 
the sick,” said the other woman plain- 
|tively. “The wust sorrow mv years 
‘has brought is bein’ useless now where 
I once could do.” 

‘‘Nobody amon’st us has done her 








part more generous,” said the younger 


pleasure in doing kind service. 

‘«‘Don’t you remember ’was just the 
other way that first Sunday we saw 
’em goin’ home?” exclaimed one of the 
lookers-on.—Harpers Bazar. 





The latest whim of women cyclists 
isto have their wheels painted to match 
their dress. In the London streets are 
seen cycles in various shades of green, 
brown and terra cotta. The fashion 
was started by Lady Warwick, who in 
summer had her wheel pain'ed white, 
and who dressed in white from head to 
foot. 





The cheeks become pale trom fear be- 
cause the mental emotion diminishes 
the action of the heart and lungs, and 
so impedes the circulation. 








Love has a 
long way to 












the modern 
up - to - date 


looks for a wife, 
he expectsa 
good deal. Prob- 
ably he expects 
more than he de- 
‘2 serves. He wants good 
~ looks, good sense, 
good nature, good 
health. They usually go together. 

An observiny mran learns that a woman 
who is physica’ y weak and nervous and in- 
capable, is like’y to be ill-natured too. The 
sweetest temper is ruined by continual 
sickness. 

A woman whose nerves are constantly 
racked and dragged by debilitating drains 
and inflammation, cannot be a genial com- 
panion or happy wife ; and she is totally 
unfitted to be a mother. 

These troubles prevail almost universally 
among women largely because of careless. 
ness and neglect. ‘There is no real need of 
them. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
a positive specific for the weaknesses and 
diseases of the feminine organism. 

It cures them radically and completely. 
It heals, strengthens and purifies. It is the 
only scientific remedy devised for this spe- 
cial purpose by an educated, skilled physi- 
cian. It is the only medicine that makes 
motherhood easy and absolutely safe. 

Miss Lauretta McNees, of Reno (P. O. Box 723), 
Washoe Co., Nev., writes: “I have discontinued 
taking the ‘Prescription’ and will not take 
any more (at present). Last month I had no 

n at all and worked every day without any 

convenience whatever. It was the first time 
I never had pain during that period. I cannot 
gay too much for your medicines, especiall 
the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
lets.’ I know of a lady who took one bottle of 
your * Favorite Prescription’ and she says she 
was not sick like she was with her first baby. 
This was her second baby. She thinks it a 
grand medicine. So do I.” 

Dr. Pierce has had a life-time of experi- 
ence in this particular field. His 1ooo-page 
illustrated book, ‘The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser’’ contains several 
chapters devoted to woman’s oe physi- 
ology. A paper-bound copy will be sent 
on receipt of 21 one-cent my to Ray the 
cost of mailing only. Address, World’s Dis 

sary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


for it in afew years. Best of reason for selling. 


if in a good locality. 
J. A. WILLEY, 17 


‘ Devonskire St., Boston. 
sonally examined. 


Per- 





road, within three miles of the city of 
Marlboro, A splendid cpgeruunsy for milk and 
vegetable business. Buildings all painted and in 
good condition. Eight-room house; barn 40x80 
piggery. hennery. and other outbuildings. Wood 
enough to more than pay for farm; good market 
for same. Level land, easy to cultivate; grass cut 
by machine. Will carry 20 head and team. Best 
of water at house and barn. Price $7000. Easy 
terms. Will rent to responsible parties with priv- 
ilege of baying. Address J. B. PA RMENTER. 
12 Maple St.. Marlboro, or MAss. PLOUGHMAN. 





NOUTH SHORE BARGAINS.—27 miles from 
\) Bogton, 10 acres fine garden land, 30 of 
wood, 1000 cords marketable wood, besides 

quantities of sleeper stock. Good 9-room house, 
| ell, shed and carriage house, with cranberry loft 

capacity 500 bbls. Buildings newly shingled an 

painted; good American neighbors, and near. A 
| nice cranberry bog can be started on the farm. 
| Bank will loan $1500, and allow. wood to be cut 
; Being near the salt water, some fine building lots 
can be sold. Price $2900. 


———— 


EAD THIS. $1900 buys it. 275 acres, with 

all the tools. Farm keeps 10 cows, 5 youn 
stock and 2 horses; within 24 miles of one o 
Maine’s principal creameries, also stores. P. O., 
churches, station, and sweet corn canueries; 9- 
room house recently built, wood shed, cattle shed, 
barn 40x6 + with cellar; cemented cellar to house. 
Runnu g water at house and barn; all buildings 
painted and in good condi ion. Productive land, 
easily worked, free from stone; plenty fall and 
winter fruit; 1000 cords wood and 100,000 feet 
timber ready for market, handy to mills. Situated 
on a main road, lots of travel; full and complete 
set of tools included, all for $1900; $1000 down, 
bal. in yearly payments, length of time to suit 
buyer. 


1 1-Y MILES from new and first-class schol 

’ public library, storey depot and ten 
ehurches ; purest water in New nu gland; 70 trains 
dai y; 24 miles from Boston and near other large 
markets; 15 acres, half mowing and tillage ; wood 
for home use: house of eight rooms; barn and 
shed, 6 small hen houses and one large one 140x 
15; brooder house 82x12. Variety of fruit for 
home use. Price $1800 $700 cash; or will ex- 
change for smaller Bristol County place. 


ORCESTER COUNTY FARM, 112 acres; 

pn | brick house, ten rooms; barn 80 
feet long and shed. All in good condition. Beauti- 
fully located. Young orchard of 100 apple trees 
(50 bbls. this year); other fruit. Standing offer 
$1000 for pine timber on stump. Included are 4 
cows, 1 fine horse,4 wagons, all tools and ma- 
chinery: 25 tons tay in barn, and crops. Price 
for all $4000. Arrange to see thi» bargain. 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 

20 to 25 head; running water in all buildings 
by pipe ; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
thrifty condition, hay having been spent on place 
Quantities of apples, pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles Good two-story house, one 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; car e 
house, 2 ells, other out buildings. Borders hand- 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. 
list of farms and vill places, for particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St.. Boston. 


Pe LTRY PLACE. 6 acres land ; 7-room house 
Stable and several poultry houses. 





eh. | 


RUIT AND DAIRY FARM. 85 acres. Keeps 

25 cows and team; cut 40 to 50 tons hay this 

season; 60 acres in mowing and pasture, 35 in 

wood. House 9 rooms. Barn 85x53; shed and 

nm house, 500 peach. 75 apple (30 ne, 
ronte 

places to 


176 plum, strawberry om A large 
n 
A an "4 milk business in Ma>sachusetts. 





acloth-bound copy send 31 stamps. 


connected with farm. of the best 
rate. Best of reason for selling. 


w Price 
$5500, worth far more. 1 mile to station and P.O. 


$3000 down, balance on mortgage if desire., or 
will exchange equity for Boston suburban house, 
For full particulars address 


16¢ _ACRE FARM on Boston & Albany 


' HREE miles from South Deerneld on the we 8 
side of the Connecticut River. The farm con- 
sists of about fifty acres mowing and tillage, fif 
of pasture convenient to barn, and twenty w 
and timber; forty-one acres of this land in one 
piece on the bank of the river is as good land for 
corn, tobacco, onions or grass as there is in the 
valley; the remainder is mowing and orchard. 
The buildings consists of good, thorough built 
house, two stories, with ell and woodshed, four- 
| teen rooms, well painted, blinded, and slate roof; 
| @ nearly new horse and corn barn 43x28, 24x16 
| basement under all for swine, wagons, etc., root 
| covered with slate, barn painted, one barn about 
| 88x128,in good repair, but rather old, running 
i spring water at house, barn and milk héuse,cream 
taken at the door; plenty of apples, pears, plums 
and grapes. The location is pleasant, nice shady 
ard in summer and dairying, stock raising, to- 
»acco or onions = ie money crops in this 
section). This farm would make a nice summer 
home for city parties who wish to engage in agri- 
culture. Price, $5500, which is less than the as- 
sessed valuation. Parties desiring to look at the 
eed can come by the B. & M, to South Deerfield, 
hree miles, or East Deerfield by Fitchburg R.R., 
five miles, and we will meet them, provided we re- 
ceive notice. 











bu OF 200 ACRES, situated in the best 
farming section of Massachusetts, between two 
villages, one and one-half miles to each. This farm 
will keep forty head cattle and team easily. Hay 
cut by machine and of good quality; 125 apple 
trees in bearing condition; ienty of wood for 
home use, and 100 M. pine timber for market. 
Pastures extra good, free from brush and wel) 
watered. Water at buildings is never failing. Ar- 
tesian well near barn seventy-four feet deep, water 
thrown into barn by windmill. House has large 
rooms pow repaired, with piazzas, etc., painted 
and blinded. Barn 126 feet long, with shed at 
tached, seventy-two feet long. Silo 100 tons ca 
i wagon and carriage house, ice house,wood 

ouse and hennery. Buildings set on high land 
and command fine view. Fine maple and elm 
shade trees along road and about buildings. Price 
$6000 for farm; will sell personal property if de- 
sired. Personal property consists of thirty-seven 
head, four horses, ee pn ayn hogs and poultry, 
Farm is wel! equipped with tools and machinery. 





1 RAND OPENING for florist, ten miles from 

¥ Boston, Population 7000. Two greenhouses 
100x18, each is double, one small one 31x11. 
Hotbeds 150 feet long, potting sheds, office ip 
front of small house. oiler room, one large 
“Furman” steam poiler (new), one small hot-water 
boiler for small house. Houses have good pitched 
roofs. Right slope of land. Yearly receipts be- 
tween $2000 and _ 0. Trade well established. 
New seven-room house, bath and reception hall, 
furnace, hot water, set tubs, two bay windows, 
open fire place in parlor, nice lawn, piazza, two- 
story house built six years. Stable 20x25, one 
stall, three tie ups for cows, carriage house 20x25. 
Property faces on two streets. wo minutes to 
electrics, eight minutes walk to “Centre Station.” 
Price $7000, $3000 cash, balance at five and one- 
half per cent. 





P7é>™= ACRES located in one of the finest 
de eF) towns on border of Lake Champlain, 
known the world over for its fruit and agricultu. 
ral worth. Comprising two adjoining farms. Will 
be sold as one or separately. Has been under 
one management for 25 years. Land lies well, is 
) S; has sep-— 
arate and 1 or set of buildings in good re- 
pair, a fine brick creamery, 2 story 24x44, ell 1 
story 20x30, slate roof; 12 h. p. boiler, 5h. p. 
engine, De Laval Separator, 400 gallon churn, 
wer butter worker, capacity 1500 ths. per hour, 
as made 44,000 ths. of butter ina season. Farmis 
well fenced with stump and rail fence; pastures 
well watered, supply at house and barns never 
, | failing ; soil is a clay loam; yields large crops; 
hay will average 114 tons per acre; 300 acres in 
tillage,65 in wood, remainder in pasturing. A 
, | fine chance is here opened to some one’s enter- 
Sold at a sacrifice to settle an estate. 
erms made easy if desired. 










ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M., ten miles 
eF from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. 
Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 36 


tful | peach, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 


0 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 
All buildings painted and blinded and built three 
ears ago. Price $5500. 





OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights, 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
sash. Sold on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. or in R. I. Personally examined. 





OR SALE IN HINGHAM —12 ACRES of 

the finest of garden land, less than one-half 
mile from station, stores, churches and Public 
Library. Opposite the fine residence of H. G. 
Jordan. Land is free from stone and borders 
river. Price of the land is $850, if taken at once. 
700 feet frontage on fine street. An excellent 
place for Boston business man. 





LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm 

14 miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. 
7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar; 2 poultry 
houses (one cost $1500). Now carrying 50 head 
and 5horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Owner 
sells milk at coor; an excellent opportunity for 
retail route; also market gardening. Four acres 
Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been 
marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
is engaged. Best of water on farm and at build- 
ings. 142 acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple, 
Age of owner demands a change. 


RUIT AND POULTRY—26 miles from B. & 
A. Station. 65 acres, 7 of wood, remainder 
tillage and pasturage. Keeps ten head and pair 
horses. For fruits there are 7 varieties of berries, 
red and black currants, ten or twelve kiuds graft- 
ed apples, 8 pear, 8 cherry, 11 plum (5 varieties), 
150 peach from early to late varieties, 6 varieties 
of cultivated grapes. besides abundance of wild 
apes ; henhouses with yards for 500 hens ; house 
2 rooms, 2 barns, hog house, ice house and shon. 
Good water at buildings; good neighborhood; 
electrics to pass door; 144 miles to one station, 2 
miles to another. Everything here first-class; 
healthy town and near good markets. 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE.—Fast Lex- 

ington, 9 miles from Boston and one mile from 
station, surrounded by beautiful estates. House 
13 rooms,bath, furnace, hot and cold water; set 
well back from street, handsome driveway anG 
lawn. 13 acres perfect land, quantities of fruit. 
Splendid barn with ells, harness and man’s room. 
Cellar underall. Price $9000, part cash, balance 
5 per cent. 





2 = ACRES LAND, Cottage 5 rooms, water in 
¢) house, over 30 bearing apple-trees, good 
strawberry bed; 14% to 4 miles of four stations; 
land a southerly slope; grass cut by tachine., 
Horse, poultry, sleigh, buggy, farm wagon, crops, 
= Ay arn. Good place for pouty raising. 
Price #1200; $400 to $500 down, balance easy 
payments. 


15¢ ACRES finely located, 26 miles |from 
eL Albany Station. Will keep 20 cows, 2 
horses. Quantities of fruit of all kinds; milk col- 
lected at door; near good markets. 2-story house 
and ell 14 rooms, painted; 2 barns, 30x35 and 
35x35; hennery, etc. Price $4000, or will ex- 
change for g city property. The person get- 
ting is before fruit is harvested gets a fine bar- 
gain. 


INELY DIVIDED farm of 135 acres, 25 miles 
from Boston. Good part of land level and 
free from stone; cuts 45 tons hay, keeping 17 
head and 2 horses. Good supply fruit. Fine 2- 
story house, 11 rooms and ell. 1-story house for 
help. Barn 36x76, 16 ft. posts; 2 silos, hennery, 
wagon house and wood shed. Brook throu 

farm, fine spring and well water. There is an $ 
acre cranberry meadow, pays yearly income of 
Hao cent on price of farm. ce $7500, one- 

f cash. 


M 4 NY OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for sa 
Any size, price or location desired—Addres 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
—OR— 
J. A. Willey, 


Room 502. 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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Absol re. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 


of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
@tates Government Food Report. 


RDYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 











’ THE HORSE. 
oe 
—Thomas S. Harrison of Pomfret, Ct., 
bas_recently shipped a trotting bred stal- 
lion by Elmahdi 2:25 1-2 as a gift to the 
Khedive of Egypt. 
—The recent death of Egbert leaves 











THE GRANGE. _ 
OOOO 
Stoughton Grange , 








‘| Conferred the third and fourth degrees 


upon seven candidates, Monday evening, 
Sept. 28, Master I. H. Lamb performing 
the wotk before one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season. Supper was served 
after the initiation. The committee in 
charge of the recent grange fair were 
granted more time for reporting, but 
felt assured of some profit. As Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Holmes, recently mar- 
ried, are both members of the grange, 1tj 
was voted to tender them a reception, 


| Friday evening, Oct. 9, at Odd Fellows’ 
‘| Hall, the O. 8. 8. Fellows uniting in the 


Aestimonial. 
The grange meeting of Oct. 12 will 
be in charge of the married ladies. 


The Brockton Fair. 


The four days of the Fair included 
only one decent day, and yet the total 
receipts fell only some $1400 short of 
those of last year, which was almost a 
record breaker. The simple fact is that 
the Fair siands on its own merit, and 
people will risk the weather for the 








no survivor among the great sons of; sake of the good things they know they 


Hambiletonian 10. His death was the 
result of an accident, having escaped 
from his stall and receiving a kick by a 
vicious mare. He was twenty-one vears 
old and the sire of 58 trotters and 15 pa- 
cers in standard lists at the close of last 


will find on the grounds or in the hall. 
In cattle, there were two herds of 
Guernseys brought from Connecticut, 
Messrs. J. W. Andrews of Putnam and 
J.B. Palmer of Jewett City, while Mr. 
Aaron Gay of Stoughton exhibited the 





year. Nineteen of his sons have sired | same entries, sub-tantially, that cap- 


standard speed and fifteen of his daugh- | tured so many prizes at Taunton. The 


ters have produced it. 


prizes in this breed were quite evenly 


—Kighty-three tests, involving eighty divided. County Commis-ioner William 
horses, made recently, determined the | Rankin, as usual, had a splendid exhibit 


relation which the weight of a horse |f Holsteins, his specialty. 
Thev were | Jersey.breeders of the state were among 


bears to its pulling power. 
grouped .n three classes—govd, fair, 


and poor. The good group averaged a fewer than usual. 
dead pull of 78.5 per cent of their weight; | 
the fair group 70.5 per cent, and the| 


poor group 65.6 per cent of their weight. 


the exhibitors, although there were 
Freeland Bros. of 
Sutton made a specially fine showing, 
and Eimer E. Howard of West Bridge- 
water showed some of the finest Jersey 


Thus the best could pull nearly four-| Stock ffom this section. Ayrshires, 
fifths of their weight, while the poorest | Devons, Dutch Belted, Herefords, 
pulled less than two-thirds of their | Shorthorps, and grades were creditably 


weight. 
on wheels any of them could move much 
more than their own weight on a smoot 
road. 


MEASURING A HORSE. | 

—For measuring a horse, in the ab-| 
sence of an exact standard, the following 
mode can beadopted; Take an ordinary 
measuring tape, and stand just behind 
the horse’s shoulder. Through the ring 
at the end of the tape put a piece of 
stick, and keep this flat with your foot. 
Hold the tape straight with one hand, 
and with the other place a straight stick 
level from the top of the withers across 


h/a8 were sheep; and there was a good 
| display of.swine. 


'nsual amount of exhibits in all depart- 





= . 
neigh nh feet and inches. ~ | 

Divide the inches by four, and the 
product will be the height in hands.) 
For example, five feet is just fifteen 
hands. If the measuring part of the 
tape does not include the ring, it must 
be allowedfor. When a tapé@is not at 
hand, a piece of string can be used, and’ 





Of course, if the load were put | "epresemted, but not in large numbers, 


Beef cattle were unusually numerous, | 
: | 


In the ball there was more than the | 


ments, and every inch of space was 
filled. Th@idisplay of all kinds of veg-| 
etables was good, while that of squashes | 
was better than usual. For an “off 
year” the quantity and quality of pears 
were remarkable, and the same igtrue 
of grapes. @f course, of appledi@ere 
was a big display of fine specimens. | 
Cranberries were also numeroug and 
good. — 


Oe Me reac 


‘of the track O01 1-43***Joe Patghen” | 


brought his pacing record down to 
2.07 1-4; and the Berlo sextuplet bicy-' 
cle made a uew record of 1.54 3-4 on 
Friday, while on Saturday the machine, | 
instead of the record, got a smashing by | 
a bursted tire, and the riders, going at | 
thirty miles an hour, were thrown in a| 


afterwards measured. An advantage | heap, fortunately escaping without se- | 


of the above method is thattape can be 
carried in the pocket, whereas horse- 
standards are cumbersome, unless made 
in the form of walking sticks. 

THRUSH. 

Thrush is a trouble often seen among 
our heavy horses. It is generally caused 
by stable carelessness, as when the horse 
is allowed to stand in a dirty stall, or in 
moist litter. It does not usually cause 
lameness, but there is an unpleasant 
discharge from the cleft of the frog, 
and the cleft deepens and looks like 
a crack. In time the disease advances 
until it becomes canker, when it is very 
stubborn, and can only be cured by 
skilled professional treatment. With 
a little reasonable care, however, the | 





trouble, even if once allowed to begin, | hut that even the best shoeing, as it is 
| done now by burning the hoof, is ina 


should never reach this stage. 


rious injury. 


Rubber Horse Shoes. 


If the latest phase of modern ingenu- | 
ity proves a suceess, there will be no | 
more heavy trampling and the rhythmic | 
elicking of the hoofs of four-footed | 
steeds. There has been invented a new | 
horseshoe—a steel frame about which 1s | 
built a cushion of vulcanized rubber. | 
The advantage claimed for it is that as | 
the rubber instead of metal strikes the 
ground, there is no concussion or jar, | 
and the horse’s hoof, leg and shoulder | 
are saved. 

Thirty-three per cent of the diseases 
of horses, it has been said, are maladies | 


of the foot, and there is litthe question 








Quinoes to Plant. 


Quinces are as easily grown as apples 


willanswer. They thrive best in a deep, 
rich, moist, but not wet goil. A sandy 
soil will not grow large fruit, as the 
earth is too hot and becomes too dry. 
This may be remedied by digging large 
holes, say, four feet square and three 
feet in depth, and filling in with veget- 
able mould mixed with an equal quanti- 
ty of clay ‘loam. The trees should be 
planted twelve feet apart each way. 
Three hundred and two trees will set an 
acre planted this distance apart. Wheth- 
er few or many trees are planted, have 
the land where they are to be planted 
deeply plowed and harrowed; then 
mark off the rows, using a measuring 
rod or garden line. After the rows a 
marked off, run them out with a two- 
horse plow, running twice in each row. 
If a lifting subsoil plow can be had, let 
it’ follow the two-horse plow, as it will 
save much hard work. One bushel of 
fine rotted cow or barnyard scrapings 
should be mixed with the earth in plant- 
ing each tree. 

The time to plant will depend upon 
the land. If the ground is sheltered 
from the northwest storms, the trees 
may be planted the last of October. In 
cold, exposed situations, delay planting 
until next April. Fall-planted trees 
become well rooted and will make a 


or pears, and the same general cultare |. 


ACTS DIRECTLY 
UPON THE 
KIDNEYS ano LIVER 








AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 





vigorous growth early in the season 
when the weather is cool and moist, and | 
they are not in danger of being ag 
by the mid-summer drouth. Allspring- 
planted trees should be heavily mulched, 
and, in addition, well watered in dry 





The best | 


weather. 

The best varieties are Champion and 
Meech’s Prolific; both of these are 
strong, vigorous growers, very hardy, | 
and will sometimes commence to bear a 
few specimens the second season after 
planting. The Orange is an old, reli- 





able, standard variety, but takes some 
two years before it commences to bear. 
Two-year-old trees are best to plant. 
For famil} use one dozen trees will 
furnish an abundance of fruit. A 
good way to plant for family use is to 
set first a quince and then a standard 
pear, Bartlett being one of the best. | 
The pears growing tall and the branches 
not spreading, will not injure the quince | 
trees, and the two varieties of fruits will | 
take up less ground. | 

With good culture the pears will fur- | 
nish crops of fruit the second year after | 
planting. The trees should be dug round 
early in the fall, and then again in 
April. Spread one bushel of rotted 
manure under each tree in the fall, and 
half a bushel of wood ashes in the spring, 
after the ground is dug up.—Farm and 





Utne. | 
DANGERS IN FOOD SUPPLIES. 
A lecturer on cooking the other day made the 
surprising statement that the asylums are being 
filled with country people in much larger pro 
portions than city people, mainly because they 
were more careless in regard to their food: 
While a diet of fat meats may be more charac- 
teristic of people living in rural districts, there 
are other dangers just as insidious to which the 
residents of the big cities are subject. Scientific 








| research is every day emphasizing the fact that 


| man is what he eats. Probably there have been | the exigencies of competition to buy their 
| no more active advocates of pure food than the |jmplements for less than the American 


manufacturers of Royal Baking Powder. The 
vigorous campaign against adulterations carried 
on by them was no doubt due in a large part to. 
the fact that in scarcely any other division of 


food supplies are harmful ingredients used lav- 
ishly as in the compounding of baking powders. 
Tke absolute purity of the Royal has become 
in the nature of an axiom, and its proprietors 
are naturally disposed to spread broadcast the 
doctrine of pure food. It has been claimed, | 
without contradiction, that po other article of | 
human food has ever received so many emphatic 
endorsements from the highest authorities.— | 
Journal of Health. 


Farm Oulture of Willows. 


Willows are very useful for various | 
purposes on the farm. ‘They are excel-| 
lent for tying large bundles of fodder | 
corn, for holding up vines, and for| 
making and repairing baskets. Willow 








Strong carbolic lotion is the best | measnre injarious. The new horse- | baskets can be made at a profit during | 


remedy. It should be used three times | shoe is to be put on cold, and the hoot | the winter .months, by any farmer’s | Ales? P 


a day, and the stall kept perfectly clean. | simply pared or cut to fit. It is nailed tamily who have a chance to learn the | 


The disease is almost always caused by | on in the ordinary way. 


An additional | process. 


Anyone without having been 


filth in the stall, and neglect to keep the | #dvantage of the rubber sole is that it|}tanght can repair old baskets well 


aninval’s feet clean, It most frequently 
attacks the hind feet. If there is lame- 
ness, as sometimes does occur, hot 
fomentations and charcoal poultices 


should be used. As a preventative, | 


the hoof should be kept as dry as pos- | 
sible; the frogs left intact in shoeing 
and,*if feasible, the walls of the hoof 
lowered a little to bring extra pressure 
on the frog. Inany event, thinner shoes 
should be used until a cure is effected. 

. —_——X—_ 

Nothing equal to GeRmMAN Peat Moss for 
horse bedding. Healthy and economica)! and 
widely used. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 No. 
Market street. 





Worthy Your Confidence. 

The success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in. con, 
quering scrofula in whatever way it may man. 
ifest itself is vouched for by thousands who 
were severely afflicted by this prevalemt disease, 
but who now rejoice over a permanent cure by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Scrofula May appear asa 
humor, or it may attack the glands of the neck, 
or break out in dreadful running sores on the 
body-or limbs. Attacking the miucous mem- 
brane, itmay develop into catarrh or lodging fn 
the lungs lead to eonsumption. Come as it 
may, & faithful course of treatment with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will overcome it, for working upon 


‘the foundation of all diseases, impare blood, 


the system is clarified and vitalized, and vigor, 
strength and health restored to the body. 


& 





—A pasture in Texas, owned by Mr. 
Warsham, containe 50,000 acres, and has 
one line of fence twenty-three miles long. 


wet or treacherous pavements, and, by 
securing him a good purchase, enable 


at present.—No2w York Tribune. 





Message of Hope. 





This is the best of news for’parents of weakly 
or sickly children. It is a fact that our people 
have heretofore not had the same opportunity 
for having their children who suffer from 
chronic or lingering complaints treated an 


eured by eminent specialists in children’s dis- 
eases as do the residents of the great ciiies where 
such skilled physicians reside. In other words, 
our people have been debarred from seeking a 
eure for their children by the arent physicians 
owihg to the cost of travel to the large city an 
the high fee charged by gach physicians. 

H refore, is a chance for the cure of 
the chi ren of our community which should 
not. be . Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, -» Who is beyond doubt the most 
ots 5 a ee in curlng diseases of chil- 
dren, 0 to give free consultation by mail in 
= cases of ont "8 oon. Foeeate pieve 

vilege of consulting Dr. Greene ter, 
Seobeibing their children’s diseases, and he will, 
after carefully considering the symptoms, write 
a letter fully ex ing the trouble, telling 
everything about their complaints so plainly, 
that you will understand exactly what ails vour 
children: He willalso give his advice, founded 
upon his vast experience and wonderful suc- 
cess in treating such cases, as to just what to.do 
to effect acure. All this will cost you nothing 
and you can thus have consultation with the 
best known physician and acknowledged most 
successful specialist in the world without leav- 
ing home and at no expense whatever, The 


Doctor is the discoverer of that tof 
cines, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and has vi many most 





will give the horse a firmer hold upon | 


If You Have a Sick Child This is Surely a 


enough for home use. Willow rods 
can be soldat basket factories if there 


him to go up or come down steep hills | are any in the vicinity. Willows grow 
with a heavy load far more easily than | best along the banks of streams and are 


| excellent to keep the stream from eating 


into the bank. They grow very fast in 
such locations, and fill the soil with 
tough roots. Cuttings should be about 
two feet in length, msde from shoots 
of last year’s growth. Set one cutting 
| into each hole, and with bar press the 
|earth close up to it. Let the plants be- 
come well rooted and strong before they 
are cut. After they are strong enough 
the annual growth should be cut off 
every season. Where only ties for the 
farm are wanted, fifty shoots put in as 
recommended above will furnish after 
the second year a full supply. 

—The wooden elephant of Goney Island 
Was destroyed by firé Sunday night. The 
fire, besides destroying the elephant, 
burned the circular roller coaster railroad 
which surrounded it. This was the prop- 


phant. The Coney Island elephant was 
built in 1880 by William V. Lafferty of 
Philadelphia. ‘The cost of construction 


| was $68,000. It was about seventy-five 


feet high and-minety feet long. 
The number of éggs annually imported 








into Great Britain exceeds 500,000,000. 


SS ee EER LOOT MET EOS iF Apap ERTS y 
retailed in the Colony at.something like 


| our cousins across the “herring pond” at 
| $4.35 per dozen, while other farming 


erty of L. D. Shaw, and was valued at | its 
$7500. Shaw was the lessee of the ele- | of 


FOR 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hillside, Cummington..........+++. Oct. 29, 30 
Hingham, Hingham...... Sccccescee ** 20, 30 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ....-. “ 22,24 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury,.. 
ridge .....+. . 


Oxford, Oxford .......cceccsccssece “ 22,293 
Plymouth, Bridgewater...... ..... - “ 16,18 
Spencer, Spencer .... ses seo coave, . 
Union, Blandford ...--seccscoceceee “ 16, 18 
Westboro Mass seeer teense coon 
Weymouth, South Weymouth ..... ss 24, 26 
Worcester East, Lancaster ecoee 17,18 
Worcester North, Fitchburg --..- eo “ 22,23 


NEW YORK. 

American Institute, New York. .Sept. 28, Oct. 29 

American Live Stock, New York..Nov. 23, 28 
OTHER STATES. 

Canada Central, Ottawa. .....0..+- 


Delaware, Dover eSeb cesocccces °“ @2 3 
Oregon, Salem........« ; wee-Oct. 7, 15 
South Carolina, Columbia.......... Nov. 9,13 
Tennessee Nashville soeecseesess May 1, Oct. 31 
Texas, Dallas...0.. ccccccccccccees Oct. 10, 25 
Virginia, Richmond.....+....+0.... Oct. 18, 16 





Yankee Farm Pools in British 
Markets. 


Alluding to a recent exhibit of foreign 
goods in British colonies, an English ex- 
change says: “It is rather surprising to 
note the way.in which the United States 
are beating usin our own legitimate fields. 
In Melbourne, for instance, the ‘cute 
Yankee is beating us hollow in thesupply 
of such necessaries as axes, shovels, 
menure forks, handsaws, steel rakes, etc., 


94| drought continues in Northern and Cen- 


THE WORLD OVER. 


—The Labrador fishery is said to bea 
failure. 

—The yield of gold from the mines in 
British Guiana is steadily increasing. 


—A deadly epidemic of fever has been 
raging in Turkestan, and the victims are 
numbered by the thousands. 


—The Austrian Treasury is said to 
have been almost exhausted, and State 
appropriations are being curtailed. 


—It is understood in London that the 
prosecution of Bell, alias Ivory, the al- 
leged American dynamiter, will be aban- 
doned. 

—Disputes have broken out among the 
Khalifa’s lieutenants in Abyssinia, and it 
is said that the influence of the Khalifa is 
shattered. 

—The paymaster of the United States 
steamship Boston was robbed by two sea- 
men of $1000 at Shanghai, but the thieves 
were caught. 


—Large and rich gold fields have been 
discovered by Government surveyors on 
the east coast of Siberia bordering on the 
Sea of Ochotsk. 


—lIt ig reported that 2000 natives have 
sacked the English mission station at 
Irebon, at the entrance of Lake Tumba, 
in the Upper Congo country. 


—The London Daily Telegraph says 
that Lord Cromer, the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Cairo, attaches no im- 
portance to the Khedive’s tour of Europe. 


—Duke Albert, of Wurtemburg, while 
deer hunting in the Alps, made a narrow 
escape from being killed by astag he had 
wounded, which attacked him viciously. 


—A dispatch from Bombay says the 


tral India, where there has been no rain 
for many weeks. The crops have utterly 
failed. 

—Former British Home Secretary As- 
quith denies that the Irish political pris- 
oners were cruelly treated while in con- 
finement, and he knew of no grounds to 
justify their liberation. 


—A cave has been discovered in the 
southwest of France, the walls of which 
are covered with pictures of animals cut 
deep in the rock. Some of the drawings 
are buried beneath stalagmites, which 
proves their antiquity. These pictures 
extend for at least 420 feet, which is as 
far as the cave has been explored. 


—A dispatch to London Times from 
Simla, India, with reference to the pro- 
posed shipment of California wheat to 
India says: **The best news we could re- 
ceive would be that twenty or thirty 
cargoes of wheat were being shipped from 
North and South America. It would 
steady the market and check the further 
rise, while the actual arrival of cargoes 
would cause the native grain dealers to 
lower their prices, the high prices having 
already caused discontent and grain riots 
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DOLLARS | 


PER SHARE. 


TRIENUATIONAL GLASS €60 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
Offers investors a limited amount of its 
Treasury Stock at par--$5--for the pur- 


pose of increasing its plant. 
With the proposed addition 15 per cent Dividends are assured. b 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE T0 THE 
UNION LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Boston, 


TRANSFER AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


The company has a patented process by which broken and w 
aste 1 ‘ e 
converted into salable goods of great value, for which there is an unlimited y mmr 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AT THE BOSTON OFFICE, 


M1 EXCHANGE BLDG., BOSTON, 


Live Stock, 








The Most Important American Book on 


q! 





Nearly 100 full-page engravings, afte 
sketches from life by the best artiste. 
representing nearly every breed of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 


SECOND EDITION, 


+ Revised and Enlarged. 
Origin, History, Improvement, Description, Characte: 


| 
( | futies, Merits, Objecti ns, Adaptability, etc.. of ene> 
Breed, with Da’ 
a t t l e | = Points When Usea, etc, ite Registry Association, Scak 











Already Adopted as a Standard Tey. 
Book on Domestic Animals in 18 
the Leading Agricultural Colleges « 
the United States. 














supplemented by letters from well-known and sncce 
ful breeders of the United States and Canada, each givine 











his actual methods of bandling, breeding and feeding. 


The Hints on election, Care and Management arv 
' 
THE SECOND EDITION bas been carefully pr 
by the autbor. the text thoroughly revised, Drongs’ 
own to date, numerous additions made, and many vai 
uable sugvestions from competent stockmen ana instrue 
} ters in animal bnsbandry have been elaborated. Thc 
chapter on‘ Selection of the Horse for speed,” is now 
> especially complete. the author having embodied theret 
@ carefully prepared “Study in Animal Physics,”’ 
ing which the Galveston (Tex.) Daily News says: 








regard 





“This is a careful scientific consideration of the mechan 
ical construction of the modern trotting horse. It & 
illustrated with striking drawings of the fore and hiné 
legs of a horse. which are su-nlemented br carefully com 


and 








piled ratios of lengths of the various parts. This is 


valuable paper for horse owners." 

All the new breeds e-tab!!shed, or bronzht before th 
public since the fiist editiun was published, have bees 
given proper place, and important data regarding thee 
and many ola breeds incorporate, 








* } 
== = : _ a Engravings, with explanstor: text. have been especi 


| ally prepared to serve in pl+c of * glossary of technical 
terme in describing parts of eu bh of the four different mata 
divi-ions of domestic arinal In fact, itis believed thas 
nothing has been left undune which would tend to increas 
the usefulness of tre new edition, or render it of greates 
value to the student of a ima) tusbandry, wnather in tly 
class room or on the farm. 


| 

| 

| 

| Price, in handsome cloth binding, $2; half-a¢ 
$2.75; half murocco, $3.5... 








By GEO. W. CURTIS, M.S. A., 
Director Texas Ex “tat and |-rotessor 
of Agriculture tn the Aq riewit 


rn and | 
Mechanics! College of |+ann | 





Special Offer to Mass. Pioughman Subscribers: 


The Mass. Plonghman One Year and this Book | 





in various town.” 





$2. Four-pronged manure forks are an. 
other cheap lot, and are disposed of by 


utensils are correspondingly cheap. All 
this, of course, in view of our great facili- 
ties in iron and steel manufactures, is very 
annoying to our British sense of competi- 
tion.” It is suspected that these foreign 
customers are sometimes enabled through 


farmer has to pay for the same goods. 


Wit of Mme. De Stael. 





—A despatch to the Central News from 
Buluwayo gives further details of the) 
disastrous explosion which occurred in | 
that town last week, resulting in some | 
loss of life and extensive damage to | 
property. It appears that the magazine | 
which exploded was located on the out- | 
skirts of the town. The explosion is | 
ascribed to bad shooting on the part of a| 
sportsman who had fired at a hawk. It 
is supposed that the bullet went wide of 
its mark, and, passing through a window 
in the magazine, struck a case of detona- 
tors. The wreckage caused by the ex- 
plosion was immense. It is known now 
that only one white man and nine blacks | 
were killed. The total number of injured 





Mme. De. Stael had fallen out with 
the Viscount De Choiseul, owing to 
certain malicious reports circulated by 
the latter. One day the lady and the 
Viscount met in company, on which 
occasion good manners required that 
they should speak to each other. Mme. 
De Stael commenced : 


is thirty-two. A large number of horses 
and mules were killed. 





BITS OF FUN. 


A little boy visiting in the country, 
viewed with amazement a long-limbed 
Brahma. ‘‘Mamma,” he inquired at 
last, ‘‘does that hen in bloomers ride 





‘“We have not seen you for a long | 
while, Monsieur De Choiseul.” 

‘‘Ah! Madam y Auwbassad rice, I have | 
been ill.” 

‘‘Seriously, Monsieur ?” | 

‘“<T had a narrow escape from _— 
poisoned.’”’ 
ossibly you took a bite 
your own tongue?” 

This little joke fell like a thunder-| 
bolt on the Viscount, who was a noto- 
rious backbiter and mischief maker. 
The lesson was a severe one, but he 
richly deserved it, and had not a word 
to say. 


at | 








$100 REWARD 


For every case 
of Colic, Curb, 
Seliates Contract- 
ed and knotted 
Cords,Shoe Boils 
when first. start- 
ed, and Callous 
of all kinds that 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 


Fails to cure. A 
sure, reliable and 


edy can show th 
results that wi 
do. AS yet we 
coapalidieve di that the Kili 

case 0! ve diseases. xir would not 
CURE. It will locate any lameness, by remaining 
moist on part affected, rest dries out.” A few ap 
lications cure. Relieves Spavin, Ringbone and 
ockle Joints. ‘ 


This is to certify that we have used T * 
Elixir on our horses for strains. brui: pi 





and acclimating horses and have ‘hever see 
equal and w be without it in our Stable. 

We have also used it with the best results in cases 

ot cate and We consider it the best 


ysis. e 
liniment in the world if I 
, HANDY & WATERHOUSE, 
ase St., . Mass, 


_ TUPEEWS FAMILY ELIXIR cures 
i Throat 
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.S. A. TUTTLE, 








|. 91 BEVERLY 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 





a bicycle?” 


Farmer Reaper: Hello, Walters! Fine 
weather this. Walters (the dairyman) : 
Yes, very fine; but if we don’t have some 
rain soon I don’t know what I shall do 
for milk. 





Doctor: You have something wrong 
with your digestive organs. Patient: 
Well, considering my three daughters 
are learning to cook, it is hardly to be | 
wondered at. ; | 


‘Those sandwiches remind me of my | 
native town,” said a Messachusetts man 
at the railway station. ‘Dedham?’ | 
asked the girl at the counter. «No, | 
oe, Boston Commercial Bul- 
etin. 


A lady living in a country town, hav- 
ing sent an order for a joint of mutton | 
to the butcher, who usually supplied the | 
wants of her household, received the fol- 
lowing note in reply: ‘‘Dear mem, I am 
sorry | have not killed myself this week, 
but you can have a leg off my brother. 
Yours truly, Batcher.” 


A little boy was making his first visit 
in the country at his grandfather’s. He 
was very much interested in the Jerse 
cows, and the first milking at which he 
attended was watched with astonish- 
ment. The continuous stream. of milk 
aroused his curiosity. until he suddenly 
burst forth with, ‘Say, grandpa, where 
do you turn it on?” 


In Shantytown.—Arrah, Dinnis, and 
are ye broke up wid the excise law?” 
‘‘Whist, Moike! it’s doin’ well [ ain, 
but I'm kapin’ it quoiet. D’ye moind 
my old woman’s goats? There’s a dozen 
of ’em, shure; and Sathurday nights we 
do be givin’ them all the dhrink they’tl 
hold, till they’re dead dhrunk entoirely— 
faith, it’s hard cases the bastes is gettin’ 
to be!—and thin, on Sundays, shure 
we sell the crathers’ milk to thim that 
do be after comin for retrishments! 
’Tis a grand scheme, be jabers, and it’s 
money we’re makin’ at it!” And yet 


feed and drink on milk 








dairymen are discussing the effects of 


red herring and a j For headache (whether sick or nervous), tooth 
‘ . ome what seed it ache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and 
was. Without hesitating, the gardener | weakness in the back, spine or kidneys, pains 
i j : around the liver, pleurisy, swelling of the joints, 
gave it a long Latin name, and promised | and paiis of all kinds, the application of Rad 
way’s Ready Kelief will afford immediate ease, 


y that it would m in about three 
weeks. Meissome®ichuckled to him. 


___FOR_ $3.50, IN ADVANCE. 
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~EVAPORAT 
YOUR FREIT 


WITH THE 


US. COOK STOVE DRIER 









Always Ready for Use and 
will last a lifetime. 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS WORTH 
OF FRUIT CAN BE SAVED ‘WITH 
THIS MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


REGULAR PRICE of this Evnporator $7.00 
W> will send the MASS, PLOUGHMAN 
and the EVAPORATOR for 


$4.75. 


In this way you get a $7.00 Evaporator for 
4.75 and the Ploughman for One 


THIS SHOWS THE DRIER SET UN AN ORDIN- 
ARY COOK STOVE. Year Free 


i Any one Sending us five NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 will 
receive free one of these Evaporators. Address Mass. Plougiman Boston. 








Every loverof art knows of the cele | Aut 


brated works of Meissonier, the painter 
Now, Messonier not only could paint, | 
but he could tell a good story, and he| aay 
was especially fond of relating this little 
anecdote of his gardener, whose horti- 
cultural erudition was remarkable. 

A smattering of learning is a danger- 
ous thing, and Meissonier’s gardener 
had a little knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, which he was fond of using to 
name his different plants. Meissonier 
for a long time was skeptical of his 
gardener’s Latin, so one day he set a 
trap for him by giving him the roe of a 





Instantly stops the most excruciating pains 
allays inflammation and cures congestion, 
whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
or other glands or mucous membranes. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


and its continued use for a few days effects a 
permanent cure. 
A CURE 


FOR ALL 


c 
self and agreed to on the blooms 
in three weeksor more. When the time 
came, the painter questioned his learned 








Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a 


horticuiturist about it, and that party 
led him into the hot-house to an enor 
mous flower pot. There, sure enough, 
were the blooms in the nature of the 


heads of six red herrings just emerging half tumbler ))f water, repeated as often as the 
from the dirt in the pot. Meissonier | Houly Relat} aged ove the atoms or bol 
breathed a deep sigh and shook his wi ee nee ball : py h 
perdepae, eAad,, exclaiming: «What ee seater ll ine OO meee omils 


ing, Heartbura, Nervousness, Sleeplessuess, Sick 
Headache, Flatulency, and all iuternal pains. 


Malaria in Ite Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


remedial agent in the world that 
nd ague an all other malarious, 


a wonderful man you are!”—Harper’s 
Round Table. 





—The New Woman has invaded an-| fyereis not 


will cure feve 


other occupation. A church of Boston hilous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S 
has just appointed a woman sexton, FL.LS, 9 klyas RADWAY'S READY RE- 


probably the only one in New England. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists 


Price 5 
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